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PREFACE. 



The second volume of "The Great in Music" contains the 
second year work of the Music Student Extension Clubs. The 
following composers are represented in it, as grouped for study: 
Chopin, Ludwig Schytte, Godard; — Chaminade, Robert Franz, 
John Field; — Wilson G. Smith, Ad. M. Foerster, George W. 
Chadwick ; — Schumann, Moszkowski ; — Liszt, Heller, Weniaw- 
ski; — Brahms, Edouard Schuett; — H. W. Parker, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Wilhelm Berger, Bruno Oscar Klein; — Saint-Saens, 
Paderewski, Godowsky, Richard Strauss ; — Balakirev, Glazounov, 
Vogrich, Max Bruch — and a general view of musical progress 
during the two centuries covered by the two years' work, 
together with definite comparisons between the ideals and 
methods of the greatest masters. The groupings have been made 
with reference to artistic contrast and relief of attention, which 
might easily be overtaxed by a purely historic grouping. 

Naturally the individuality and genius of the four greatest 
masters of modern music, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Brahms 
are the most important and significant subjects included in the 
present volume. It will be found that this important part of the 
literature of the pianoforte is here discussed in a helpful and 
interesting manner. Schumann and Brahms, until now too much 
neglected, receive a varied attention, not alone in their smaller 
works but also in many of their most celebrated and significant. 
We regard this part of the work as of unique value. 

The comprehensiveness of the list has also been increased 
in the direction of the newer compers, who have shown novel 
directions and exceptional powers. Here we have such names 
as those of Saint-Saens, the distinguished living ornament of 
the French school of music; Balakirev and Glazounov, the latter 
the most prolific and gifted of Russian masters; Richard Strauss, 
whose songs and symphonic poems are highly contentious sub- 
jects of discussion; Paderewski, the most conspicuous and 
picturesque figure in the piano-playing world; Leopold 
Godowsky, whose pianoforte studies, founded upon Chopin, 
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mark the present limits of technique; also a number of writers 
who address themselves to the more pleasing and superficial 
aspects of art — such as Edouard Schuett, Chaminade, Schytte, 
Moszkowski, Max Vogrich, and the waltz-king Strauss. Also 
the two great violin writers, Weniawski and Max Bruch. 

The list of American writers is not so long as it might easily 
have been made, nor can it be justly said that any of the names 
included are quite upon the same level as some of the others 
included ; nevertheless they are among the eminent and deserv- 
ing we have, and an American student should certainly have an 
idea of the more than creditable progress our composers are 
making. 

In the characterization of composers and important pieces 
the effort has been to give a clue to the character of each com- 
position and to speak in an interesting manner of the place of 
each composer in art. This part of the work has been done 
mainly by Mr. John S. Van Cleve and the editor. The great 
writers for violin, Weniaswki and Max Bruch, have been fitly 
characterized by Mr. Theodore Spiering, the violinist and 
orchestral director. Many passages from distinguished com- 
posers and critics have been included (with proper credit) 
wherever available, the key-note being to lead the student to 
think of music as musicians think of it, and not primarily from 
the standpoint of the schoolmaster or critic. 

Besides serving for the use of the Music Students' Clubs, 
for which this work was originally prepared, these volumes also 
appeal to two other classes of need : First, to music students 
generally, when taking their first comprehensive glance over the 
world of musical art, making a nearer and a more appreciative 
acquaintance with its master works ; and second, to the practical 
teacher of the pianoforte, who will find here a carefully consid- 
ered list of the most available pieces of all the good writers. 
Nothing like this has been offered previously for their use. 

The third year of the student clubs will be along the more 
important and larger forms of music, such as opera, oratorio and 
symphony. 

Concerning this course of study as a whole, one thing can be 
confidently claimed regarding it ; which is that it works along the 
only line through which a true musical culture can come — 
namely, the study of music, itself. This is the only original 
source of light and inspiration. 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN. 



CHOPIN, SCHYTTE AND 
GODARD. 



CHOPIN AND HIS GENIUS. 

Born at Zelazowa-Wola, Poland, Feb. 22, 1810. 
Died at Paris Oct. 18, 1849. 

There are many examples in the history of mankind 
of the principle that the blending of contrasted races will 
give rise to finer results than might be derived from either 
singly. The Egyptians, the Greeks, the Italians, the 
French, the English, and above all the Americans, illus- 
trate this doctrine. Frederic Chopin, the most unique 
figure in music, was of mixed French and Polish blood. 
His personal character bore witness to the racial traits 
alike of the French and the Pole, and the whole body of 
his artistic creations no less strikingly reflects this happy 
dualism of his heredity. 

When we listen to the music of Chopin, the first thing 
which attracts our attention is the remarkable way in 
which contrasted qualities rapidly chase each other, like 
checker work of sunlight and shadow on some breezy, 
cloud-mottled day of midsummer. Laughter, coquetry, 
badinage, irony, ecstasy, give way to weeping, protest, 
gloom, fury, despair ; and the froth-glitter of iridescent 
scale passages, many a time, serves as the crest of some 
dark wave of elemental passion, heaved up from the 
blackest abysses of the soul. Illustrations are without 
number; play consecutively the "black key" study, Op. 10, 





Program 

CHOPIN : 

Impromptu in A Flat. Op. 29. 
Polonaises in A, E Flat, C Sharp, A Flat. 
Waltzes in D Flat, A. Flat. 
Etudes in G Flat, A Flat, C Sharp Minor. 
Preludes, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, J5, 20. 
Mazurkas, Op. 7, No. I, No. 2, Op. J7, No. J, 

Op. 33, No. 4. 
Nocturnes in E Flat, G Major, G Minor. 
Ballade in A Flat. 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor. Op. 3J. 
Funeral March. Op. 35. 
Berceuse. Op. 57. 

SCHYTTE: 

Six Sonatinas. Op. 76. 

Three Concert Studies. Op. 48. 

Slumber Song, in G. 

Nocturne in A Minor. 

"At Eve." 

"O'er the Steppe." 

Elfin Dance and Andante. 

Polonaise de Concert. 

GODARD : 

The Pipes of Pan. 

Guirlandes. Op. 107, No. J J. 

Au Matin. Op. 83. 

Second Mazurka. Op. 54. 

"Alfred de Musset." 

Chopin Imitation. Op. 36, No. 2. 

Song: "Florian." 

Le Cavalier Fantastique. Etude. 
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Xo. 5, and the slow movement of the Sonata in B flat 
minor, the world famous funeral march. Again the 
Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29, and the Nocturne in C 
minor, Op. 48; or the waltz in D flat, Op 64, and the 
Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 ; or the Polonaise Mili- 
taire, Op. 40, and the Prelude in C minor, Op. 28, No. 20. 

No two races of men exist with qualities more dis- 
tinctly defined than the French and the Poles. The Gallic 
nature tends to clearness, brilliance, order, and, while by 
no means lacking depth, and pre-eminent in keenness of 
insight, it gives sedulous care to all surfaces and a charm- 
ing appearance is the first desideratum in everything 
French. The Poles, on the other hand, are semi-oriental 
in their characteristics, loving gloom, mystery, and bar- 
baric splendor. 

Within our own epoch imperishable names have 
arisen in constellation from the three sub-divisions of the 
Slavonic stock — the Bohemian, the Polish, and the Rus- 
sian — but in Chopin's day, more than half a century ago, 
the Slavs were still looked upon as unintellectual and 
semi-barbarous. 

All the events of Chopin's life, even those which were 
sad and seemingly most untoward, contributed (as we 
now distinctly see) toward shaping him into the incom- 
parable tone poet he was. He passed eighteen years of 
his active life in the city of Paris, which was then the 
metropolis of the world's intellect. This eighteen years 
just spanned the halcyon and prosperous period between 
two revolutions, and Chopin, spending six months of his 
year in Paris and six months in the country, was near all 
the stir and thrilling excitement of the French capital, 
yet living in aristocratic seclusion, with a coterie of 
friends, who, being of many arts and occupations, were 
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the shining spirits of the age. Thus he had an environ- 
ment as exquisitely sensitive and responsive to all the 
many phases of his heart life, as is the resonant sounding 
board of the grand piano to all the wide range of gleam- 
ing wires that hold in readiness and utter at a touch its 
eighty-eight discriminated tones. 

Occupied three hours a day with gifted pupils, who 
paid a fabulous fee for his instructions, strolling and 
chatting in the afternoons, visiting the opera or the drama 
in the evening, practicing or composing whenever the 
suggestive breezes of his mood bestowed their refreshing 
kisses, stimulated by an ever widening acceptance of his 
musical compositions by the elite of the world, even by 
minds as much unlike himself and each other as Mendel- 
ssohn and Schumann, attended, admired, worshiped, by a 
circle of friends, living at will in the society of man or 
nature, entirely unburdened by the prosaic cares of fam- 
ily life, and last but certainly not least among the influ- 
ences which molded him, possessing for eight years the 
love of George Sand, whence he derived both rapture and 
torment. 

Frederic Chopin, though living but forty, years, was 
able to bequeath to the world eight hundred pages of 
music so divine that the instrument for which it was 
nearly all composed, the piano-forte, has doubled its sig- 
nificance among men through the labors of his deft and 
dainty fingers. The piano-forte with its hollow-sound- 
ing chamber has become to us like some mystic sea 
shell— 

"From out whose wreathed throat and rainbow lips, 
Murmurs the mystic whisper of the sea — 
Unfathomable, solemn, blissful, sad." 

No pia'nist or forriposer who eve'r played or composed 
was so entirely original as Chopin. Nature gave him a 
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narrow talent (he composed only for the piano), but 
within its limit it was absolutely sui-generis. So strange 
were the effects with which his music teemed that con- 
servatives thought them unplayable and the great classic- 
ist Moscheles said that after playing Chopin his "fingers 
felt out of joint." His harmonization was so full of 
bold, sharp dissonances, his melody was made along such 
unusual lines, his ornaments were so profuse and scin- 
tillating, that all unprogressive and especially Teutonic 
minds (such as Spohr) regarded it as far fetched, 
unhealthy, and of deleterious effect. The verdict of the 
civilized world, however, has emphatically given the neg- 
ative to this view, and the creations of Chopin have taken 
their place with the fugues of Bach and the sonatas of 
Beethoven, among the enduring treasures of the piano. 

Considered as to form and structure, Chopin's compo- 
sitions fall into sixteen or more classes. Among the best 
known of these are the Etudes, Mazurkas, Waltzes, Noc- 
turnes, Ballades, Scherzi, Impromptus, Polonaises, Sona- 
tas, and Concertos. Considered, however, as to the orig- 
inal tone-stuff or mood-stuff (to make a word after the 
German manner) which enters into the original fabric of 
these works, there are two types as wholly distinct as are 
the turbid current of the Missouri river and the crystalline 
flood of the upper Mississippi when they first meet. One 
type is stormy, masculine, martial, tragic — for example, 
the Polonaises in A flat major, that in A, in F sharp 
minor, the Nocturne in C minor, the Scherzo in B flat 
minor, the Ballade in G minor. The other type is tune- 
ful, tender, sunny, sparkling with ornaments and withal 
as gay and gladsome and glittering as a brook full of 
cascades; for example, the Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise Op. 22, the Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29, 
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Prelude in G, Op. 28, No. 3, nearly all the Nocturnes and 
practically all the Waltzes. 

In playing Chopin it is necessary to seek at times the 
lyric style, and again to develop boldness and energy. 
Many of his works, such as the Andante Spianato above 
mentioned, consist almost exclusively of rapid succes- 
sions of single tones in each hand, others, on the contrary, 
like the majestic Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53, are immense 
granite masses of unremitting octaves and chord? 
extended to the tenth. In giving an interpretation to this 
Ariel among composers, Frederic Chopin, "this fine spirit 
who could fill the air with music of a thousand twanging 
instruments, or lash the ocean with a mighty tempest," the 
performing artist must strive to attain now suavity, now 
energy, now sweet lamentings, now fierce defiance, now 
voluptuous languor, now heroic resolution; and in all 
moods the physical beauty of sympathetic sound must be 
retained to form a gorgeous garment for a regal heart. 

RUBINSTEIN'S CHARACTERIZATION OF 
CHOPIN. 

All the greatest of those of whom we have spoken 
until now have intrusted their most intimate, yes, I may 
almost say their most beautiful, thoughts to the piano- 
forte, but the Pianoforte-Bard, the Pianoforte-Rhapso- 
dist, the Pianoforte-Mind, the Pianoforte-Soul is Chopin. 
Whether the spirit of this instrument breathed upon him, 
or he upon it — how he wrote for it I know not ; but only 
an entire going over of his own being into the piano 
could have called such compositions to life. Tragic, 
romantic, lyric, heroic, dramatic, fantastic, soulful, sweet, 
dreamy, brilliant, grand, simple; all possible expressions 
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are found in his compositions, and are all sung by him 
upon this instrument. 

Would you like to know the names of the composi- 
tions which justify this seeming extravagance? His 
Preludes (to me the pearls of his works), the greater 
half of his Etudes, his Nocturnes; his Polonaises, E flat 
minor, C sharp minor, F sharp minor, A flat major, espe- 
cially the A major and the C minor, which always seem 
to me a picture of Poland's greatness (A major), and 
Poland's downfall (C minor) ; his four Ballades, his 
Scherzos, B minor and B fiat minor ; his Sonatas, B flat 
minor and B minor; the first of which is a whole drama, 
with its last movement ( following the very typical funeral 
march) which I would name: "Night-winds sweeping 
over church-yard graves" ; and added to these, last but 
not least, his Mazurkas. His Polonaises and Mazurkas 
excepted he has written no Polish-reflective music, but in 
all of his compositions we hear him relate rejoicingly 
Poland's vanished greatness, singing mourning, weep- 
ing over Poland's later downfall, and all this in the most 
beautiful, most musical way. 

From a purely musical standpoint, how beautiful in 
invention, how perfect in technic and form, how interest- 
ing and how new in harmony and often how great. 
Withal it is not to be forgotten that he developed his 
talent almost wholly from within himself, having derived 
very little from other masters ; most perhaps from Hum- 
mel, in his earliest period, from whom he acquired his 
predilection for passages. He was indeed the very soul 
of the pianoforte. 
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OF THE CHOPIN SELECTIONS IN PARTIC- 
ULAR. 

IMPROMPTU IN A FLAT. Op. 29. (5th Grade.) 
About Chopin, as about all men who attract wide 
attention, there gathers, in time, a pretty envelope of 
anecdote and tradition, as around the setting sun 
gather the graceful masses and folds of tinted clouds. 
With a work so exhaustive and circumstantial as that 
of Niecks, with one so partial and polemical as that of 
Karasowsky, with a brochure so brilliant as that of Liszt, 
and with many other critical works such as those of Finck 
and Hunecker, we have little room for the sylphs and 
gnomes of fanciful anecdote, and Chopin the man as he 
really was stands out before us, as if seen through a large 
pane of thick but transparent plate glass. There is a 
story, however, connected with this impromptu which is 
so pretty and so suggestive, that even if it were not true, 
the telling of it will help a sympathetic insight into the 
impromptu. It is said that this loveliest of the 
impromptus was dedicated as a wedding gift to a lady 
who had been long a favorite pupil. The first section so 
rapid, so gay, so eager, is a tone-portrait of the lady her- 
self ; the episode, or trio, in F minor, so melancholy and 
so dejected, is said to depict the composer who is no 
more to meet the cherished friend, and the oft-repeated 
lingering chords at the end are the iterated and reluctant 
farewells. 

Whatever be the literal fact, the solid actuality as to- 
this story, such a program of characters, events and situ- 
ations will underly the tone-structure quietly, and sustains 
it, without an} trembling earthquakes of dubitation. The 
emotional substratum is, beyond a doubt, very like what 
such a situation would call forth and justify. 
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Technically regarded, we find in the first division that 
way of making a complex musical web, by putting one 
tone in each hand at a time, playing them rapidly, and 
blending them into harmonies with the pedal, of which 
Chopin might almost be called the inventor. In the 
second division observe two things particularly : first, that 
the bass falls lightly upon the second and fourth, i. e., the 
unaccented beats of the measure ; secondly, that the mel- 
ody is decorated at each of its many repetitions with a 
different roulade of tones. A deft employment of the 
pedal is essential to a happy performance of this lovely 
impromptu. 

POLONAISE IN A MAJOR. Op. 40. (4th Grade.) 

To this extremely powerful and virile work has been 
given the name of "military" polonaise. Certainly one 
could not march to it as to a strict march in common 
time, but the energy, ambition, determination and tri- 
umph uttered in its stirring strophes can not be mistaken 
as to their significance, and they rouse the pulses like a 
fanfare of trumpets. 

Several things are to be observed in this splendid 
work. First, there are no runs and nearly nothing could 
be called an ornament. The soldiers who march by to 
this flaming music have on epaulets indeed, but wear no 
wreaths of flowers, though the sense of jubilation is 
athrob in every measure. Second, it is to be observed 
that the hand is nearly all the time engaged in striking 
chords, not as in the great A Flat Polonaise, indeed 
extending to the tenth, but in the more usual and practi- 
cable form of the octave extension. By this device the 
polonaise gains greater fullness and majesty of tone, but 
the fatigue of performance is greatly enhanced. Third, 
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it is to be observed that there is no sadness, no grief, no 
lamentation for dead or missing companions. It is a 
march of triumph under a dazzling sky of cloudless 
azure at full noon, and even the slightest stain of blood 
which might suggest the price paid for victory, has been 
cleansed away from weapon and banner. 

This spirited polonaise must be carried through with 
applomb and elan ; there must be no roughness, for 
Chopin's fastidious sense of beauty was omnipresent, but 
neither can there be allowed any weakening or abatement 
of fire. That this Chopin is the same as the Chopin of 
some of the tender wailing nocturnes can scarcely be 
credited, yet it must always be remembered that the 
boldest have their moments of drooping and discourage- 
ment, while the most gentle can be firm and heroic when 
duty calls. The personal and the impersonal note are 
constantly intermingled in Chopin, and at one moment 
we find him grieving over a lost sweetheart, a personal 
delight, and at the next singing with even greater sad- 
ness but with a louder and grander voice the overthrow 
and destruction of his dear native land, that Poland whose 
unmerited miseries called forth so feeling a dirge from 
the English poet, Thomas Campbell. 

By holding constantly before the mind this rapid 
exchange of moods from tender personal lament to 
national lamentation, or from personal intimate brooding 
of gladness, to rare but splendid moments of that wider 
joy which springs from the contemplation of others and 
especially of his land so loved in exile, with the exile's 
romantic sentiment, the emotional groundwork of 
Chopin's music will be clear and obvious, while a sound 
and healthy interpretation will be assured. 
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NOCTURNE IN B MAJOR. Op. 32, No. 1. (5th Grade.) 
Here we have a little tone-poem of small difficulty, 
and short extent, in which there is a wondrous amount 
of meaning packed away. After singing a charming 
solo, then an equally charming duet, the coda stops sud- 
denly, and there is a weird declamatory passage which 
suggests that mixture of the ghastly and spectral with 
the lovely which is a characteristic of the Sclavic nature. 
One evening the English poet, Robert Browning, was 
gazing upon an Italian landscape, steeped and over- 
whelmed with the rosy-gold of the sunset light. Suddenly 
he said to the lady with him : "What if there were a man 
lying murdered in yonder peaceful vineyard !" The next 
day the police discovered such a corpse. Thus we seem 
to come upon sadness, mystery, horror, in the very midst 
of this roseate dream, of tenderest feeling. 

BALLADE IN A FLAT. Op. 47- (8th Grade.) 
The four works entitled Ballades by Chopin were, it 
is supposed, based upon the poems of his favorite Polish 
poet, Mickiewicz. The story of this, the best known and 
most popular of the four ballades, is the old romantic 
story of a mortal youth meeting and winning the love of 
an elemental spirit, a water-nymph, who so entices him to 
her bowers that he forgets his troth to his mortal love, 
and so comes to a tragic death. The gentle and winning 
theme which opens the ballade, the swinging episode a 
little later, which introduces the second division, the 
impassioned dialogue, the fierce rush and roar of the 
waves typified in the grand passage in C Sharp Minor, 
all constitute beauties of the most bewitching kind, and 
the whole ballade, while difficult, well repays laborious 
study, since it is as replete with poesy as a rose is with 
fragrance. 
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SCHERZO IN B FLAT MINOR. Op. 31. (6th Grade.) 

This famous work presents Chopin to us in his wild 
romantic, half-barbaric mood. The work is not a scherzo 
in the playful sense taught us by Mendelssohn, or the 
humorous sense taught us by Beethoven, but it is sar- 
donic and reckless. The bitter questioning of fate at the 
beginning, the agitated runs which follow, the sweet, 
wistful chords at the beginning of the second part, the 
tremendous twisting and interlacing of struggling ser- 
pents which follows, the sinking into exhaustion, the 
wild, half frantic efforts to secure victory, and the com- 
parative triumph of the end, all unite to make a noble 
tone-poem, in which there was not one accent that could 
be called weak or morbid, not one effeminate complaint, 
not one bit of foppery in the way of over-ornament. 

FUNERAL MARCH. Op. 35. (4th Grade.) 
Nothing which Chopin eve'r wrote more perfectly pre- 
sents his sad, world-weary mood than does this wonder- 
ful funeral march. Its opening, with a long series of 
empty fifths alternated with sixths which do not deter- 
mine the key, is a marvelous expression of utter heart- 
sickness, and the" slow mounting climax is astonishing. 

Then what can be said of that heavenly voice of con- 
solation in the relative major key of D flat? 

This march stands next to the two inimitable funeral 
marches of Beethoven in all the world as an expression 
of hopeless grief. Rather let us say profound grief, 
for in Beethoven there is hope. 

BERCEUSE, Op. 57- (6th Grade.) 
At no time has Chopin reached a more perfect utter- 
ance of pure unqualified tenderness, tenderness distilled 
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into its essence, than in this charming cradle song. The 
little crooning melody, or tunelet, the lace-like arabesques, 
the pearly shimmery of the double chromatic runs, 
the gentle lulling monotony of the rocking rhythm upon 
a continued tonic pedal bass, the veiled suggestion of a 
distant bell ringing along, all these things unite to make 
a masterpiece of poetic fanciful music. 

VALSE IN D FLAT. Op. 64. (3d Grade.) 

This tiniest and best known of valses is called by the 
Germans the minute valse in allusion to its brevity, and 
by the French the valse of the little dog, in allusion to a 
pretty anecdote told as to its origin. One day Chopin 
and George Sand watched the efforts of her little lap-dog 
to catch his tail. She said, if I had your fingers I would 
make a valse for the little fellow. Immediately Chopin 
improvised as was his wont, and this valse is the result. 
Its rapid, dizzy whirl, its balancing swing, its piquant 
gaiety have united to make it a favorite the world over. 

THE VALSE IN A FLAT. Op. 42. (4th Grade.) 

Of all Chopin's celebrated valses, this is perhaps, upon 
the whole, the best. In it are united the charm of really 
musical ideas, and the glow and gleam of festival 
splendor. There is scarce a sigh or shadow in all its 
rushing strophes, and the nimblest of fingers can here 
find a task, which is at once a task and a delight. The 
tempo should be taken rapidly, but the tendency of all vir- 
tuosi, to turn it into a mere show piece, is to be repre- 
hended. Play its airy, sylph-like strains with a dainty 
but firm touch, and cause it to murmur, sing and laugh, 
not merely to buzz and rush. 
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ETUDE IN G FLAT. Op. 10, No. 5. ("Black Keys." 6th 

Grade.) 

Here Chopin has let loose all the gladness of supreme 
dexterity, and the corruscations alloted to the right hand 
in this wonderful etude are the surprise and the despair 
of the lame pianist. The mood uttered is pure exuberant 
gaiety, and the virtuoso can always charm his audience 
with an adequate performance of this matchless bit of 
agility. 

ETUDE IN G FLAT, Op. 25, No. 9. (6th Grade.) 

This, which is entitled the butterfly etude, well merits 
that title. Over a simple but interesting bass of chords 
announced very directly and unaffectedly, the right hand 
carries on a wonderful melody which has such an exuber- 
ance of fluttering life in it that no one can be surprised 
at the sobriquet of the butterfly as applied to this charm- 
ing etude. It also is one of the best effect-pieces of all 
virtuosi. 

ETUDE IN A FLAT. Op. 25, No. 1. (6th Grade.) 

Of this beautiful study Schumann wrote that when he 
heard Chopin himself play it there was rather an ethereal 
flutter or trembling in the air than definite notes. It is 
often called the harp study because of the suggestion in it 
of the Aeolian harp. 

POLONAISE IN C SHARP MINOR. Op. 26. (5th Grade.) 

This small polonaise, though not of great technical 
difficulty, is of the very highest poetic value. It has all 
the special rhythmical qualities of the polonaise form, but 
employs an unusual variety of period forms, the first 
being of four measures, only. 
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There is, first, a loud, bold call to the processional 
dance, or undulating march entitled the Polonaise, then 
come some sweet pendulous music, of a lovely character, 
next a strain in the tonic major, D Flat Major, which in 
tenderness, suavity, caressing" gentleness, and warmth 
tempered by courtesy can not easily be matched. After 
this is one of the writhing, anguished passages of inter- 
laced chromatic melody, and harmony full of delicious 
pain which Chopin and he only could invent. One is 
reminded of that wonderful line of Keats, "The music 
yearning like a God in pain." The happy mood returns, 
and all ends in joy. 

ANDANTE SPIANATO AND POLONAISE IN E FLAT. 
Op. 22. (7th Grade.) 

This work is often classed with the concertos because 
it was origanlly prepared for piano and orchestra. 
Chopin, however, wrote but indifferently for the orches- 
tra, and the beauty of the polonaise is little if at all 
enhanced by the orchestral accompaniment, which often 
sounds more like an interference than an aid. It is 
nearly always given as a solo. The opening Andante 
Spianato is one of those sparkling and richly be jeweled 
tone-webs, which Chopin knew better than any other 
master how to weave, a starry veil for the Divine Muse. 
Upon a flowing bass of continuous sixteenths, in wide 
chord intervals, and held together by the pedal, dances 
and smiles one of the most delightful and dainty of melo- 
dies, ornamented at every appearance with a new 
felicity of fiorature. After a bridge of orchestral music, 
loud, bold, joyous, bursts in the polonaise proper, which 
is a most obvious and most richly colored picture of a 
festive scene, a grand ball, full of pomp, and circum- 
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stance, and pride, and all palpitating with the living 
warmth of human feeling. This polonaise is divided into 
four component parts, the first and third being the same, 
and depicting nothing but the eager gladness and whirl 
of the ball, the second, which is of the nature of an epi- 
sode, is more dramatic, containing the entreaties, the 
sighs, the coquetry, the archness, the passionate insistence 
of lovers, while the finale is the intensest dazzlement 
imaginable, and is mad with all frolic and animated 
enjoyment, the philosophy of plucking the passing flower 
recommended by Horace. To do justice to this Polonaise, 
one must have nimble fingers, and a wrist ready with 
that serpentine undulation which was always noted in 
Chopin's own playing, without which his phrases are at 
best stiff and logy, if not indeed absolutely unplayable. 
There is in all this tone-picture little or no shadow, and 
few indeed of the tone-pictures of Chopin are so free 
. from the tragic shadow of life's pain and loss as this 
intoxicating Polonaise. Great care must be taken also 
not to distort it by taking the tempo too rapidly, a thing 
which used to anger Chopin exceedingly when it was so 
conceived by his pupils, for despite its profusion of bril- 
liant examples of passage work, it is really a lyric compo- 
sition, and must be so conceived and delivered. Moreover, 
the polonaise is always a rather stately movement, having 
six pulses in the measure instead of three, with an accent 
upon the fifth pulse. 

LISZT UPON THE POLONAISE IN GENERAL. 

When listening to some of the Polonaises of Chopin, 
one can almost catch the firm, nay, the more than firm, 
the hard, the resolute tread of men bravely facing all the 
hitter injustice which the most cruel and relentless des- 
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tiny can offer, with the manly pride of unblenching cour- 
age. The progress of the music suggests to our imag- 
ination such magnificent groups as were designed by Paul 
Veronese, robed in the rich costume of days long past; 
we see passing at intervals before us brocades of gold, 
velvets, damasked satins, silvery, soft and flexible sables, 
hanging sleeves gracefully thrown back upon the should- 
ers, embossed sabres, boots yellow as gold or red with 
trampled blood, sashes with long and undulating fringes, 
close chemisettes, rustling trains, stomachers embroidered 
with pearls, head-dresses glittering with rubies or leafy 
with emeralds, light slippers, rich with amber, gloves 
perfumed with the luxurious attar from the harems. 

From the faded background of times long past these 
vivid groups start forth ; gorgeous carpets from Persia 
lie at their feet, filagreed furniture from Constantinople 
stands around ; all is marked by the sumptuous prodigal- 
ity of the magnates who drew, in ruby goblets embossed 
with medallions, wine from the fountains of Tokay, and 
shod their fleet Arabian steeds with silver; who sur- 
mounted all their escutcheons with the same crown which 
the fate of an election might render a royal one, and 
which, causing them to despise all other titles, was alone 
worn as insigne of their glorious equality. 

NOCTURNE IN G MAJOR. Op. 37, No. 2. (6th Grade.) 

This enchanting nocturne in G is justly celebrated, for 
it illustrates the peculiar style of Chopin in two very 
important respects, first, the remarkable intermixture of 
double intervals constituting the first part, and second, 
the peculiarly loverly and undulating cantilena which 
makes the lyric contract to the thematic section. 
Karasowsky utters the opinion that this melody of eight 
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measures, which occurs eight times in the development of 
the nocturne, is the most beautiful melody Chopin ever 
conceived, and no doubt many will agree with that opin- 
ion. A more exquisite contrast can not be imagined than 
that between this first section of elaborate transposed 
iteration of a shimmering phrase of double intervals, and 
the other section, also carried out in an endless series of 
transpositions which remind one of the method of Schu- 
bert, making up the second part of the nocturne. As for 
a poetic picture underlying and explaining it, let us 
imagine a beautiful southern landscape, rich in a 
thousand glowing colors, and trembling with the palpita- 
tion of the restless breeze, while through the perfumed 
zephyrs and the quivering checker-work of tangled lights 
and shades, the sweet tone of a distant church bell rises 
and falls, giving to the scene a pervading sense of the 
sacred presence of the Divine, brooding over and blessing 
the human. The rock and swing of the unvaried rhythm 
of the accompaniment typifies to the fancy, without any 
stretch of far-fetchedness, the lapsing and plashing of 
bright waves upon a quiet strand of snowy sand. 
Whether such a picture as this in all its definite details 
really stood before the mind of Chopin while calling these 
tones together with the wizard-wand of his pen, we 
are certainly helped to get our hearts attuned to the senti- 
ment of the music by holding just such a picture as this 
in our thoughts while listening, and that is the justifica- 
tion of all such paraphrasing in imaginative language of 
the music composed by our great men. 

ETUDE IN C SHARP MINOR. Op. 25, No. 7- (6th Grade.) 

Of all the etudes this is regarded as the most poetic. 
It is in reality a nocturne of the very deepest and most 
passionate expression, a wonder of loveliness. It is in 
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effect a dialogue between two voices, one that of a man, 
and one that of a woman, and a love scene of the most 
despairing and heart-breaking character is clearly 
revealed in its wonderfully melodious phrases. It is 
sometimes called the cello-etude, because the opening 
recitative of the left hand resembles passages often 
occurring in the music of the violoncello. 

THE PRELUDES. Opus 28. 

The Preludes of Chopin consist of twenty-eight 
pieces, mostly short and in a great variety of styles. In 
fact it is possible to find among these unassuming frag- 
ments ( for such they appear when contrasted with his 
fully completed pieces) the prototypes of almost every 
style which his larger pieces show. For this reason the 
Preludes are much used by artists in lessons, because it is 
possible to get from them so great a variety of styles 
compressed into such short forms. The following selec- 
tions are made solely with reference to taking the most 
available in respect to technical difficulty; also with ref- 
erence to securing as varied an illustration as possible of 
Chopin moods. 

No. _?. Prelude in G Major. 
(6th Grade.) 

In this the left hand has a rapid running figure which 
is carried quite through the piece. Above it a sort of 
nocturne idea, a slow and rather fragmentary melody. 
The left hand part needs to be played very lightly and 
rapidly. 
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No. 4. Largo in E Minor. ? 

(4th Grade.) 

A very slow and pathetic melody, supported upon 
repeated chords in eighth notes, with harmonies chang- 
ing chromatically. Observe the harmonic treatment- 
Notice the long B, which forms the substance of the first 
four measures. It is harmonized in four different ways, 
a new way in each measure, and each one of the Bs is 
preceded by a C, which also undergoes the same kind of 
varied harmonization. When the case of the B has been 
satisfied, A undergoes the same kind of treatment. It 
is a poem ; a lovely melody, beautifully harmonized, and a 
mood of tenderness and yearning. Tempo, about 54 for 
half notes. 

No. 6. Lento Assai, in B Minor- 
(4th Grade.) 

Again the nocturne spirit. A slow melody which 
now lies mainly in the bass, the right hand meanwhile 
having the accompaniment, in which the repeated eighth 
notes at the top must be delivered quite seriously for later 
on (measures 6 and 7) they grow into a melody upon 
their own account. A most pleasing and beautiful effect. 

No 7. Andantino, .in A Major. 
(4th Grade.) 

This is a bit of a slow waltz. Very sentimental and 
appealing. Tempo about 54 for dotted halves ; count two, 
two measures in one. But do not hurry. Only two lines 
long. 
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No. p. Largo, in E Major. 
(6th Grade.) 

The difficulty of this very beautiful and noble little 
fragment lies in the accentuation and the forte playing 
needed in the chords, and in the sustained character 
throughout. So far as fingers go it is well within the 
fourth grade. 

A very serious and noble conception. The chords very 
sustained and earnest ; the triplets not fast, but steady and 
the melody in its just time. Observe the progression 
towards the climax at the end. Of course there are many 
slighter climaxes before this chief one. This piece has 
been arranged for the organ by Gottschalg, in which form 
it is very interesting and imposing. 

No. 15- Prelude in D Flat. 
(Advanced 4th Grade.) 

A lovely nocturne melody of twenty-seven measures, 
when a very curious middle piece intervenes. In this 
middle piece the G sharp is repeated in eighth notes with 
little interruption, for forty-eight measures, the only relief 
being a change to B for four measures, twice during the 
piece. It is necessary to observe carefully the grada- 
tion of power in this middle piece. It begins as softly 
as possible, or nearly so, sotto voce (under the voice) 
and building up a crescendo for four measures and again 
one still stronger, then very much stronger. The pas- 
sion here subsides again to the soft beginning and again 
rises to a climax, where the utmost force is in order. 
The object of this everlasting harping upon the G sharp 
(A flat) is to prepare for the return of the original mel- 
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ody, which brings the piece to an end. There are few 
pieces more characteristic of Chopin than this. Tempo, 
about 72 for quarters. 

No- 20. Largo in C Minor. 
(4th Grade.) 

A short strain in chords, at first strong and deep; 
later softer and more distant. An excellent study in 
chord playing. Mason has it in his chapter on chords. 
(Tempo about 60 for quarters.) 

THE MAZURKAS OF CHOPIN. 

The Mazurkas of Chopin are esteemed by artists, and 
those familiar with the peculiarities of this Polish dance, 
as among his most fascinating and poetical works. They 
are generally short, or at least if longer the length is 
gained by repetitions of a few strains but slightly varied. 
The melodies are often gracious, the harmonization subtle 
and playful, and the whole as musical as possible. The 
main difficulty is to avoid playing them in a mechanical 
manner, with an unvarying beat. They require the 
"rubato" almost incessantly, and to give this without at 
the same time destroying the proper rhythm is the test 
of a musical nature. Let it be remembered then that a 
strict metronome time is impossible in these little pieces ; 
but while the melody may vary within certain rather 
slight nuances, the left hand part must go on almost 
exactly in the tempo by metronome. This is the diffi- 
culty. Just as soon as the variation of speed becomes 
noticeable to the hearer, it is too much. What is wanted 
is the degree of elasticity which sounds right and elastic, 
yet leaves the impression of good time. 
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Mazurka in B Flat. Op. 7, No. 1. 
(3d Grade.) 

Very pleasing and enchanting. Take care not to 
cover up the little 16th rest in the melody by carrying 
the pedal across it. While the pedal is marked in the 
notes, it is better not taken until the second beat. 

Mazurka in A Minor and A Major. Op. 7, No. 2- 
(4th Grade.) 

Most pleasing and sparkling. The harmonies in par- 
ticular are evasive and coquettish. Note especially the 
beautiful harmonization in the part in A major. 

Mazurka in B Flat. Op. 17, No. I. 
(5th Grade.) 

A lovely mazurka, more sentimental than the preced- 
ing. 

Mazurka in B Minor. Op. 33, No. 4. 
(4th Grade.) 

This is one of the most popular of the entire series- 
It is longer than the most and the material is made 
more of. 



LUDWIG SCHYTTE. 

Born April 28, 1850. 

The clay of the old-fashioned novel in three bulky 
volumes is past, and it is a matter of doubt if that sort of 
literature will ever flourish again; it probably served its 
purpose for the time being, and thrived at a period when 
people had more leisure, when life moved along more 
quietly. The present age demands quicker returns for an 
investment and time is at a premium, hence the success 
of the condensed and short novel of the day, which is full 
of action, presents its characters in quick succession and 
does not indulge in many reflections or much moralizing. 

Somewhat the same evolution has taken place in 
music ; it takes a stout and brave heart on the part of the 
composer, and a long purse on that of the publisher to 
write and launch a sonata, symphony or opera. The 
composer of to-day who decides to find a constituency 
must appreciate the fact that in music, as well as in 
speech, brevity is the soul of wit, and what Maupassant, 
Anthony Hope, Bret Harte and Stevenson have accom- 
plished in literature in the way of combining cause and 
effect, representing, as it were, a flash-light picture of 
life, has been done with equal success by Godard, Neu- 
pert, Sinding, Grieg, MacDowell and many others, among 
whom the subject of the present sketch occupies a promi- 
nent place- 

The northern countries during the past ten or fifteen 
years have taken a prominent place in the advancement 
of musical art. Tschaikovsky placed Russia in the van- 
guard, Grieg presents the fjords and mountains of Nor- 
way, Soedermann pictures life in Sweden with rare fidel- 
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ity in his operas, and Gade, Hartmann and Svendsen have 
fostered a high musical standard in Denmark. The latter 
country gave birth to Ludvig Schytte, who appeared on 
the scene in 1850 in the little town of Aarhus, located in 
the province of Juetland- His artistic proclivities mani- 
fested themselves rather late, for he was thirty years old 
before he began to study seriously. Ree and Neupert 
directed his piano work, Gade and Gebauer the theoreti- 
cal studies, which were supplemented and finished under 
Taubert in Berlin and Liszt. For many years Schytte 
has lived in Vienna, where he teaches piano and composi- 
tion, and has created an extensive number of works, 
which have placed him very high in the regard of the 
musical world. 

Some eight or ten years ago I needed some brief nov- 
elties for concert programs and experienced considerable 
difficulty in finding melodious selections, which would 
insure public success ; the shorter and hackneyed compo- 
sitions by Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin have 
exhausted their charm, and I began a weary search among 
living composers, which was finally rewarded by finding 
a little two-page piece by a writer whose name I had only 
seen mentioned occasionally in foreign magazines ; it was 
Schytte's "At Eve," a simple melody, yet so original and 
tender that it scored an immediate success. Further 
investigation proved that I had struck a mine full of rare 
wealth, and I incorporated many of his works in my con- 
cert and teaching repertoire. In playing Schytte's com- 
positions one recognizes at once those peculiar harmonies 
and striking themes, which seem to pertain to all modern 
Scandinavian composers, and I place him unhesitatingly 
beside Grieg, Svendsen, Neupert and Sinding. Niels 
Gade presented his own national type as little as did 
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Rubinstein, as they simply reproduced the impressions 
left by greater masters who had preceded them. 

When Schytte essays larger forms, as in his Concerto 
in C sharp minor, and Sonata, op. 53, he does it with 
better success than Grieg, who, conscious of his limita- 
tions, prefers to write "en miniature." Grieg's works 
often remind me of a fine etching, where a few lines are 
made to mean much and almost everything is left to the 
imagination; the younger artist is also untrammeled by 
many of the mannerisms which make many of Grieg's 
pieces almost unbearable, the "March of the Dwarfs" 
being a case in point. Schytte exhibits at all times per- 
fect command of the resources of the piano, noble melo- 
dies, definite musical form and skillful thematic develop- 
ment ; for concert purposes they serve admirably and for 
teaching they contain that specific grading, which enables 
one to utilize them readily. He understands the art of 
presenting his subject in succinct and condensed form, 
he is never diffuse, speaks to the point and accomplishes 
the effect which he strives for with the ease of the accom- 
plished artist- He is a composer whom no pianist can 
afford to ignore, and many of his works rank with the 
best of their species. 

SIX SONATINAS. Op. 76. (2d and 3d Grades.) 
These sonatas, or rather sonatinas, are admirable 
teaching pieces ; somewhat easier than the elementary 
Mozart sonatas ; they are full of life, melody and original 
charm; they are more modern and interesting than the 
older and obsolete material which is still in vogue, and 
will prove a very healthy stimulant for young pupils. 

THREE CONCERT STUDIES. Op. 48. (6th Grade.) 
These studies rank with those of Chopin and Henselt 
in importance and beauty. The first, in A flat, presents 
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a lovely theme, surrounded by arpeggio work and finely 
developed in many modulations. It possesses poetic 
qualities of a very high order and is always successful. 
Number two, in C, strikingly original and very brilliant, 
is more technical; while the last, in G flat, presents the 
most modern technique imaginable in double sixths, thirds 
and other composite combinations; if supplemented by 
Schytte's colossal Staccato Etude the student will have 
gained enormously in up-to-date piano playing. 

SLUMBER SONG IN G AND NOCTURNE IN A MINOR. 
Not as pretentious as the Chopin Nocturnes or ber- 
ceuse, yet well deserving of mention; they make moder- 
ate demands on the technical outfit of the student and 
possess sufficient charm to warrant close study. Both 
pieces contain brief passionate movements which will 
bear working up to a considerable climax. 

"AT EVE" .(4th Grade) and "O'ER THE STEPPE" (6th 

Grade.) 

The first in lovely melody with an accompaniment 
similar to that in Mendelssohn's first song without words, 
and the latter a remarkable portrayal of a wild ride over 
the steppe. Schytte is remarkably happy in reflecting 
varying moods of nature and their effect on the musi- 
cians' sensitiveness in his music and if here and there it 
is desirable to furnish explanatory diagram to his pieces, 
it is no more than is done in the program books of our 
symphony orchestras, for which information the public 
is supposed to be very grateful. 

ELFIN DANSE AND ANDANTE. Op. 77. (4th Grade.) 

These are two short pieces which represent the author 

in a lighter mood ; they are fine examples of the Scherzo 
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and Serenata Form; the latter composition especially 
abounds in interesting harmonic changes, and much is to 
be gained from their study. 

POLONAISE DE CONCERT. (7th Grade.) 
This is a pompous and brilliant concert selection 
possessing the genuine martial rhythm of the Polonaise; 
the passage work is extremely modern and it will often 
very advantageously take the place of the worn out speci- 
mens of this form, usually found on concert programs. 

I would also advise the investigation of Schytte's 
numerous piano studies, a Mignon Fantasie, opus 16; 
Aubarde in F, Scherzo Etude in A flat, Gavotte in E, 
Rhapsodie Norwegian in D flat, a set of duets (Augener 
Edition), Sonata, opus 53 (finale to be omitted), 7 salon 
pieces, opus 91, 6 Rondos, opus 93, Juvenile pieces, opus 
97, Album leaves opus 54, Silhouettes, opus 24, and a 
legende in D flat. 



BENJAMIN GODARD. 

Born at Paris, August 18, 1849. 
Died at Cannes, Jan. 11, 1895. 

This gifted Frenchman, whose life extended from 
1849 t0 I 895, is one of the most considerable figures in 
the later French school. He belongs emphatically to the 
new classic group of French composers, to that brilliant 
circle who have united something of the depth and pur- 
pose of the Germans, to the gloss, glitter, and glow of 
the typical Gallic manner. His works are numerous, 
indeed very numerous, and in this he again reminds us 
of the greater Germans, such as Bach, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and others, whose mountains of production amaze 
us as much by their vastness as by their beauty. Cer- 
tainly, no implication is here intended, that Godard is the 
peer of those mighty ones, but surely there is room in the 
boundless realm of music for many hierarchies and grades 
of genius, and in one of these circles that original and 
thoroughly unique man, Godard, holds a permanent place. 

His works are in many forms, and he essayed nearly 
every type of music from the tiniest to the hugest. 
Songs, little piano morceaux, sonatas for piano and violin, 
four of these latter, two concertos for piano, a like num- 
ber for the violin, several symphonies, a number of operas, 
and chamber music in a variety of forms, these are some 
of the shapes of vessels into which the river of his genius 
poured itself. 

His versatility and abundance of work has not in his 
case degenerated, as it usually does, into mere self-repeti- 
tion, for he is never without something fresh to say, and 
if it is not always particularly startling in its absolute 
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newness, it is always uttered with a degree of elegance 
and point which saves it from a dullness or diffuse vague- 
ness. 

Godard interests us also, by another feature of his 
work; he was like Wagner, like Schumann, like Liszt, of 
a decidedly literary bent. No such ample literary out- 
put was left us by him as by those great masters, but the 
whole underlying mood of his music gives evidence that 
he had an acquaintance with great literature, and was 
seeking to illustrate the images and thoughts of his gen- 
eral culture by the tones which he put upon paper. Thus 
Dante was one of the themes dealt with by him, and in a 
small form we have a classic tone poem, "The Pipe of 
Pan," built upon a Greek myth. His very first publica- 
tion was a set of songs upon poems dealing with classic 
antiquity. He was, as practical artist, a violinist, and 
the bias of this instrument may be traced in his music. 
This indirect effect of the particular musical medium 
which one uses may be found in the very greatest men. 
Thus, who would need to be told that J. S. Bach was pri- 
marily an organist, and the fact that Mendelssohn usually 
took the viola in the string quartette is evidence in the 
more than ordinarily clever way in which he writes for 
that instrument. 

Godard's most celebrated opera is "Jocelyn." The 
cradle song from it, which has been made familiar to our 
ears both as a song and as an acceptable encore piece 
upon the 'cello and the violin, is an exquisite bit of heart- 
felt melody, while the little chanson of Florian is, though 
small, a masterpiece. Certainly never were passion and 
rustic simplicity better blended and fused than in this tiny 
gem. Taken for all in all, Godard is one of those men 
who illustrate how varied and how eternally new are the 
accents of music, and how the world of Nature and man 
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may be treated again and again without growing dull or 
meaningless. 

THE PIPES OF PAN. Pastorale. Op. 50. (4th Grade.) 

Godard has followed the fashion set us by Robert 
Schumann, i. c, the composing of a whole cluster of little 
pieces, each with a title of a poetic, or at least concrete 
sort, and then the binding of these together in a bouquet 
of tastefully arranged beauty. It is not easy to say with 
certainty whether this idea does not belong quite as 
rightfully to Mendelssohn, for he was very fastidious in 
the arrangement of his celebrated "Songs Without 
Words," and they also have poetic symbol names, and are 
correlated as to their keys and styles. In the "Lanthern 
Magique" (a clever title) Godard has afforded us a fine 
specimen of this way of dealing with tone poetry. Of 
these 24 pieces, one of the very best and most original 
is the "Pandian Pipe." This is a charming bit of char- 
acterization. Pan was the Greek god of the all, i. e., of 
Nature, of the country, of the shepherd, of the farmer. 
This god, according to the exquisite and significant legend 
of Syrinx, invented the pipe, and in so doing created all 
the instruments with tubes, including the modern grand 
organ. In the poetic literature of all the world, however, 
Pan and his rude pipes stand out as types of simple, 
charming rural life. One cannot think of Arcadia and 
the country as glimpsed through the imagination without 
■calling up the picture of Pan and his pipes. In this little 
tone poem Godard has given us in the left hand a few 
plain chords alone, of a rather quaint and primitive char- 
acter, then a little phrase of staccato eight notes in the 
right hand, in- the upper region where such a whistle as 
Pan's pipe might be supposed to warble. After several 
alternations of this effect, the notes seem to gain conn- 
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dence and come in a more rapid and continuous shower. 
There are trills, little roulades, short scales, and the whole 
outline of the melody is that which might presumably 
proceed from a rural whistle. The compass is from 
second space A to the highest G. 

GUIRLANDES. Op. 107. No. 11. (6th Grade.) 

Here is a composition which has the unmistakable ring 
of inspiration about it. Some music there is which com- 
mands our respect by the mastery of the laws of tone com- 
pounding which it manifests, but which leaves our pulses 
undisturbed, and our hearts unaroused. This lovely 
romantic study is not like that. Often when we hear 
music which really does stir us, we set the dissecting 
knife into it, and in vain do we search for anything differ- 
ent in it from that which we find in the music which does 
not stir us. The structure of this piece is that of an 
etude. The melody is in the left hand, and has a warm, 
earnest, noble expression of feeling, while the right rises- 
and falls in a graceful series of arabesques or runs, which 
strongly suggest and symbolize the garlands or anadems 
after which the composition is named. As for an inter- 
pretation, we must resort to the old and familiar human 
experiences which lie at the bottom of nearly all musical 
expression. Beauty of ornament, such as is the outward 
symbol of joy at a social feast, is represented in the sinu- 
ous runs of the right hand, while the happy and glowing 
emotions of the human heart find utterance in the rich, 
tuneful melody of the left. The opening theme lies in the 
exact region where a full baritone voice is most suave and 
agreeable, viz., from the small C, *'. e., the C on the second 
space in the bass clef, to the once marked small F, viz., 
the first F above middle C. 

Thus with a real melody which sings in the left hand 
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and a constant flowing festoon of triplet sixteenths in the 
right hand, this piece is at the same time a study of great 
practical value, and a musical revery of great beauty. 

AU MATIN. Op. 83. (5th Grade.) 
The notion of morning as it occurs in the composi- 
tions of musicians, usually differs from that of poets in a 
measure. Many are the pictorial descriptions to be found 
either as the chief feature, or as an incidental elaboration 
in all the poets of all the world from Homer with his 
"Rododactylos Heos" (Rosy Fingered Dawn), down to 
our own day, but with the musician, morning pieces deal 
chiefly with the morning bell or first angelus, with the 
early rising or very belated lover, and occasionally with 
the cheerful hunting horn. 

Just think of the English ballad by Hatton, "Good-By, 
Sweetheart, Good-By," of the Irish ballad, "Kathleen 
Mavourneen,'' of the "Hark, Hark, the Lark," by Schu- 
bert, and the Song Without Words, No. 3, "The Hunt- 
ing Song" of Mendelssohn, and this idea will be clear. 
In this pleasing composition Godard has given us the 
morning bell, and the gentle pleadings of the unsatisfied 
lover. 

THE SECOND MAZOURKA. Op. 54. (4th Grade.) 
Probably there is no composition of this elegant and 
versatile writer which is more widely known than this 
second mazourka. It has some of the most conspicuous 
features of the mazourka form, yet it is more fanciful and 
elaborate, especially in its decorations than is usual with 
that style of structure. The frisking rhythm and the 
syncopated accent upon the second beat are there, how- 
ever. The runs which frequently appear are of 'a gay 
and sparkling kind, and if done with sufficient delicacy 
have a bright and piquant effect most delightful to hear. 
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The intermezzo in G Flat is a sort of dialogue or medita- 
tion, as if one were pondering upon an undecided ques- 
tion, or trying to make up one's mind, and should be deliv- 
ered with a faint bit of rubato, not too evident, or extrava- 
gant, and with a due regard to the melodic value of cer- 
tain motives. Taken for all in all this mazourka is a per- 
fect specimen of salon or parlor music pure and simple. 
A more suitable piece to be whisked off with nimble 
fingers after dinner, in the drawing-room, to a happy and 
contended company, by a dainty and fair performer, it 
would be hard to mention. 

"ALFRED DE MUSSET." (sth Grade.) 
This is a fine example of that making of music a magic 
mirror or symbol of other beautiful things in life, that 
using tones to hint at other things, which is the most 
distinguishing feature of modern art. It has been men- 
tioned that Godard is characterized by the tendency to 
paint poets, and here we find a capital instance of it. 
The character and life of the poet de Musset is one of the 
glories of French literature, and his romantic and unhappy 
association with the noveliste, George Sand, like the simi- 
lar episode in the life of Chopin, adds a melancholy and 
tragic interest to his name and career. The great critic 
Taine has instituted an elaborate comparison between 
Tennyson and Alfred de Musset, in which he declares that 
de Musset painted the ugly, the vile, and the sordid, the 
hideousness of crowded city life, but that from the attics 
among the chimney-tops he caught glimpses of the 
infinite, and so he, Taine, preferred him to Tennyson. 
In this little tone poem we find distinctly, first a passion- 
ate restlessness, uttered in the most implacable discords, 
then a lovely rich melody in the key of romance, E major, 
after this there is a sweet and beguiling tune from the 
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upper regions, evidently a gentle female voice, and after- 
ward some bitter protesting, reproachful music in C 
Sharp Minor, filled with the unhappiness of a thwarted 
passion. Though drawn upon a small plan the tone poem 
is unique, graphic, and of rare beauty, both as to its direct 
tonal charm and as to its symbolic suggestiveness. 

A CHOPIN IMITATION. Op. 36. No. 2. (5th Grade.) 
This notion, i. e., the composing of a little work in the 
characteristic manner of some other man, was not new 
with Godard, for we have the clever example of the 
Chopin, in Schumann's Carnival, then there are such 
works as the "Homage to Haendel" by Moscheles, and 
many other works of the same genre by many composers, 
but few of all these musical mimics have done the trick 
better than just this dear, clever, versatile Frenchman, 
Benjamin Godard. Here the manner of Chopin, or to 
speak more accurately, three of the manners of Chopin, 
are adroitly imitated. The little piece starts like a 
flourish before a valse, then there is a fine melody in the 
baritone region, and later some soprano singing, so that 
before we finish there are phrases in Chopin's ultra 
chromatic stvle of valse making, others which clearly 
were suggested by the mazourka manner and others which 
are evident nocturnes. This sort of semi-foolery in music 
is one of the legitimate functions, and as an illustration 
of a composer's sensitiveness and cleverness is worth 
while. There is no objection, surely, for a man to make 
a little wider the domain of a style whose beauty has been 
recognized. 

"FLORIAN'S SONG." 
The vocal music of Godard is grateful to the singer 
because it lies well for the voice and is expressive. Some 
of those drawn upon the very smallest forms are of sur- 
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passing loveliness. This little chanson is one of those 
poetic and dainty portrayals of rustic and conventional 
shepherd life which have been popular since the days of 
the Silician Greek poet, Theocratus. The melody is 
gentle and of easy flow, but rises soon to a passionate 
climax in the genuine French manner. The rhythm of 
the accompaniment also is characteristically French. 

The music of France is unique, and when properly 
comprehended will be found replete with charm, sugges- 
tiveness, and real beauty. 

"LE CAVALIER FANTASTIQUE." Etude. (6th Grade.) 
The structure of this work is distinctly that of an 
etude. This form as now understood, is the exploitation 
of one striking and clear-featured motive, or phrase, 
usually of an angular and concise character, with just 
enough subsidiary melody inserted by way of episode, or 
as a counterpoint, to relieve the impression of monotony 
and tedium. Here the figure consists of two octaves in 
the left hand constantly as answered in the right hand 
by another corresponding pair of octaves or chords. 
Then later there is an odd, fantastic chromatized melody 
in the left, and a somewhat sweeter one in the right. 
The motion is rapid and we may easily imagine some such 
champion as the renowned knight of La Mancha, "The 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance," Don Quixote, out 
upon his noble, though rather hopeless enterprise of 
redressing all the evils and oppressions of this present 
wicked world. The touch of sly humor is not lacking. 
"The Cavaliere Fantastique" is an excellent study for 
technical purposes, and is at the same time a piece of 
music interesting to hear. It stands in the grand key of 
D minor. 
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CH^MINADE: 

Callirrhoe. Op. 30. 

La Lisonjera. Op. 4 J. (The Flatterer.) 

Dragon Flies, 

Air de Ballet. Op. 30, No. J. 

"The Summer." 

"The Silver Ring." 

"Broken Blossoms." 

"Lullabye." Song. 

"Rosemonde." Song. 

FRANZ : 

"Hark, how the Tempest is Howling." 

Op. 38. 
"The Forest Birds are Singing." 

Op. JO, No. 6. 
"Ave Maria." 

" Mother, O Sing Me to Rest." Op. JO, No. 3. 
"Slumber Song." Op. J, No. JO. 
"Darling is Here." Op. 5, No. 2. 
"The Woods." Op. J, No. 6. 
"Evening." Op. 16, No. 4. 
" Good-Night." Op. 5, No. 7. 
" Born of a Pain Undying." Op. 5, No. J. 
"Dedication." Op. J4, No. J. 

FIFI^D : 

Nocturne in E Flat. No. 9. 
Nocturne in B Flat. No. 5. 
Nocturne in E Flat. No. J J. 
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CECILE CHAMINADE. 

Born at Paris, August 8, 1861. 

Cecile Louise Stephanie Chaminade was born in Paris, 
as above, of Israelitish stock (as it is stated), her father 
being a sailor. Musical genius had not been known in 
her family, but from earliest childhood she showed unmis- 
takable talent for music, remembering melodies and 
evincing an ardent wish to play the piano. Accordingly 
lessons were given her as soon as she was thought old 
enough, and her music made such headway that she soon 
attracted attention as a player ; and she developed to such 
an extent that by the age of eighteen she had appeared in 
public as concert pianist. In this vocation she has ever 
since distinguished herself, especially in France, where 
the standard of piano playing is still far below that of 
other parts of Europe. 

Very early she began to write, at first unassisted 
efforts, which while wanting in the technique of composi- 
tion nevertheless manifested a feeling for the usual 
symmetries of form and a promise of something better. 
This gained for her the' friendship of many notable 
French musicians, among them Bizet, Saint-Saens and 
the amiable Ambroise Thomas. Of the latter it is told 
that he raised her at once to a higher position- before the 
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public by his happy bon mot that this was "not a woman 
composer, but a composer who is also a woman." 
Assisted by artistic advice and guidance of this quality, it 
is no wonder that Miss Chaminade early began to gain 
the ears of her countrymen, and soon the ears of the whole 
world ; for there was in her writings something at once 
naive, womanly and charming ; while still the usual amia- 
ble ear-marks of the sex were so totally lacking that for 
a long time it was thought outside her own intimate cir- 
cles that this composer was in truth a man, masquerading 
under a woman's name. 

Besides her compositions for piano, which have been 
played all over the piano playing world, and her songs, 
which have been introduced by some of the greatest 
singers, such as Plancon, Nordica and others, she has 
written several orchestral works : Especially a ballet 
symphony called "Callirrhoe" (from which one number 
of this program is taken), "The Amazons," a lyric sym- 
phony, "La Sevillane," a comic opera, two orchestral 
suites, two trios for violin, piano and 'cello, and a short 
concerto for piano and orchestra, for which she had no 
resource but to borrow a German name and call it "Con- 
certstuecke" (concert piece). This has been played 
widely. Her published works now number several 
hundreds, the opus signatures reaching past opus 86, and 
many of them contain from three to six pieces each. 

That the works of Chaminade are light and pleasing in 
character belongs to her nationality ; and for these quali- 
ties the musical world has always drawn heavily from 
French sources. That they appeal to all sorts of hearers, 
is testified by the almost world-wide currency they have 
had. As Chaminade is still far this side the probable 
limit of her career, many other and perhaps still better 
productions may be expected from her. 
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CECILE CHAMINADE AS COMPOSER. 
BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 

One of the curious phenomena of the unfoldment of 
art, and a question which concerns that larger question, 
the evolution of the human spirit, is this, why has 
woman, who has so long been admitted and welcomed 
to the field of music, not done more in the department of 
composition. Certain it is that from the earliest days, 
clearly as early as the sixth century B. C. (the epoch of 
Sappho), women have written poetry of a high rank. 
This wonder is now on the high road to solution. There 
are many women in the world who are composing, and 
among these no name is oftener seen and heard than that 
of Cecile Chaminade. Having shown a marked talent 
for music when very young she was encouraged by such 
men at Saint Saens, Bizet, Ambroise Thomas and others. 
She became a successful touring concert-pianiste at the 
age of eighteen, and her name has gradually extended its 
lustre till it now shines over the entire world. 

Her music has not very great range despite. the fact 
that she has written in many forms, but within its range 
it is brilliant, characteristic, and moving. It would be as 
easy to recognize one of her compositions if heard anon- 
ymously for the first time as of any composer in the 
world, less than the four or five imperishable men of the 
transcendent magnitude. Chaminade is a French 
Jewess, a sister-in-law of Moszkowsky, i. e-, she is the 
sister of his first wife. 

Her music shows plainly the French elegance and 
sense of propriety even in its boldest and most erratic 
flights, and there is also the French love of conciseness, 
crispness, briskness, and elan. All glitters, sparkles, 
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glistens, flashes, glints, dazzles. These words are of 
course metaphors drawn from the cognate sense of see- 
ing, and they express each a varied degree of the one 
quality, viz., brightness and joy. 

She takes most delight in dance-forms, and song- 
forms, and seldom does she take that higher flight which 
is found in developing, unfolding, and organically deriv- 
ing one phrase or section from the one which went before ; 
but if she has little to offer us in these larger forms, her 
message is a real one, and it would be impossible to 
deliver it with greater elegance, nimbleness, propriety, 
and in complete vivacity and in one phrase, with "savoir 
faire.'' 

There is beside this gem-like glitter, and this gaiety 
as of a ball dress in the manner, a peculiar energy, fire, 
one might almost say ferocity of eagerness in her moods, 
which keeps her from ever being prolix, or involved, or 
tame. Whether one cares for the moods which she utters 
or not, one must acknowledge that they are uttered con- 
summately. 

There is deep within her nature a love of gorgeous- 
ness, and impressiveness, with a certain violence, and 
hidden restlessness of painful longing which are emi- 
nently oriental. The Orient is not all apathy and opiate 
quietism, but when it is roused it is titanic, almost super- 
human in its fierceness of feeling. Chaminade is a dia- 
mond-spirit, but thanks to the Creator of women she is 
not a solitaire. 

CALLIRRHOE. Air de Ballet. Op. 30. (4th Grade.) 

This little dance-piece is in every respect typical of 
the talent and art of Cecile Chaminade, whom the French 
with their characteristic penchant for saying agreeable 
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things and a reminder of her own name, have "christ- 
ened," "St. Cecelia." 

As to its structure there could not be anything clearer 
and simpler. There is after a short prelude of mere accom- 
paniment a compound period consisting of two sections, 
one in G Major, of a gay and glittering style, then a con- 
trasted sentence in B Minor for the most part, these two 
being repeated. Thus much is followed by a short coda, 
made of an eight-measure sentence given twice. The 
mode of harmonization is also characteristic. The 
chords are partly the most familiar (tonic triad and dom- 
inent seventh) which occupy the attention more than half 
of the time, then the variety is afforded by rather bold 
and harsh dissonance of a keen chromatic nature. 

The rhythm is short, brisk, definite, agile, and while 
one may say without exaggeration that it is graceful, one 
must add, also, that it is frisky, and just escapes at times 
cheapness and vulgarity. This art of doing risque 
things, with perfect good taste and without any shock, 
or tang of disgust, is one of the most prominent traits of 
the French in all things which they essay to do. Observe 
by way of illustration in the sixth measure after the two- 
measure prelude, how a sudden flash of high notes in the 
sparkling top region of the key-board startles one. This 
certainly suggests "the sudden glint of theatrical high- 
lights upon a spangle or jewel of a venturous dancer, 
and the high note is surely a more than ordinarily start- 
ling and violent gesture. 

The idea of the piece is a dance, and the title bringing 
to mind the Ocean Nymph Callirrhoe, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys. To fully explain the naturalistic 
and religious meaning of the myth about Callirrhoe and 
her lover, Chrysaor, would occupy too much space. But 
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it may be found in any good classical dictionary. Our 
great poet, H. W. Longfellow, has written a poem upon 
this subject, entitled Chrysaor, and it is said that this was 
one of his own favorites. 

LA LISONJERA. THE FLATTERER. Op. 41. (Easy 5th 

Grade.) 

"La Lisonjera," or according to the more correct 
Italian spelling, Lusinghcria, flattery, or strictly a woman 
flatterer. This is surely one of the most genial and orig- 
inal of all the little piano pieces which Chaminade has 
given the world. Like all that she does it is in the non- 
elaborated form, i. e., there is a series of sentences of a 
simple and easily segregated character, merely strung 
together, like a pretty bunch of shining silver fish, 
hooked up out the running crystal stream of -happy 
moods, and musical fancies. There is no unfolding, 
recombining, recasting of musical thought such as gives 
such perennial beauty, power, and expressiveness to the 
sonata and variation forms. 

However the question with poetry is not whether we 
have the intricacies of the dramatic form of construction, 
or the artificialities of the sustained epic, but even when 
we have the most obvious and regular of stanzaic forms, 
is there poesy here ; so in music, when there are such com- 
binations of sounds as move the feelings of the heart, 
that is music, no matter how little need there may be of 
the aid of the musical anatomist and his dissecting tongue 
or pen- This is a most delightful bit of tone painting, 
and has that exquisite archness and coquetry which we 
might look for in the title, and the melody is a perfect 
voicing of the most alluring and luscious teasing, — teas- 
ing which is more enchanting than the most absolute con- 
sent of a conquered heart. 
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There are two moods uttered in the piece, the one 
tender, playful banter, the other slightly impatient com- 
plaining, and fretful protest. These are alternated and 
each is as well expressed as the other. A point of the 
construction is well worth a word of comment. The first 
melody does not lie above the accompaniment, but beneath 
it, despite the fact that it is in the range of the soprano 
voice. Hereby a new and pleasing effect is secured at 
very little cost of ingenuity. It is a matter often to be 
noted in analyzing the charms of musical composition 
that the very loveliest effects are hit upon and brought 
up by simple devices. 

In playing this semi-comic, semi-passionate music, the 
greatest care should be taken to avoid the faintest hint 
of loginess, and to bring out the staccato notes sharply, 
and sharply divide the little phrases with the keenest of 
discriminations. 

"LIBELLULES," DRAGON FLIES. 

In this we have an exceedingly bright and vivacious 
piece of the descriptive sort. It is a tone-poem, or tone- 
picture, we are apprised by the title, and what image, 
what environment, what feelings and fancies we are to 
take into our thoughts while listening we are notified by 
the name, but the distinctness of such ideas will depend 
upon the number and clearness of our notions as to what 
dragon flies are, and what they stand for, or rather what 
they dance for. This need of collateral knowledge, in 
bits and glimpses we find in all modern music. Practi- 
cally in all the music of the nineteenth century, great and 
small, there is a prevailing use of the very high notes of 
the piano, and they are caused to flutter, and dart about, 
and scintillate in a very pretty and suggestive way. The 
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accompaniment also is exceedingly high and thin, as is 
meet. There is an episode in the middle which gives a 
little more significance to the left hand, and passes into 
G Minor, E Flat Major and related keys. There is also 
in the first theme one of those abrupt and utterly unpre- 
pared transitions into a foreign chord, in this case B Flat 
Major, which Chaminade delights in, and indeed we may 
say that all French composers do the same, while the 
great Hungarian, F. Liszt, is not far behind them. 

The dragon fly is one of the most gorgeous of the 
wonderful insects of Nature, and the poet Tennyson 
often uses it as an illustration, and its "Sapphire mail" 
seemed to have caught and pleased his eye. 

AIR DE BALLET. No. i. Opus. 30. (5th Grade.) 

This is one of the longest and most frequently 
played of all the piano compositions of Chaminade. It 
is really a very clever ballet picture, and with its bril- 
liant orchestral-like introduction, its swinging and undu- 
lating first theme, its two grand digressions of elaborated 
form, and its animated coda, it calls before the mind's 
eye the beauty, the grace, the vivacity, the fire, and the 
endless poetic suggestions of the artistically planned 
ballet. 

The piece is in G Major as were both the Libellules 
and the Callirrhoe. Chaminade has a great predilection 
for the key of G Major, and for major keys generally, 
and, it goes without saying, for Frenchy, friskish, frolick- 
some, ebullient rhythms. 

Her piano music, though not very deep, is a welcome 
addition to our treasures, and after all, we do not need 
the oceanic depths of Beethoven and Brahms at all times. 
Is not a lake but two fathoms deep a good place for boat- 
ing and recreating one's self? 
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THE SONGS OF CHAMINADE. 

Perhaps the talent of this attractive writer appears 
best of all in her songs, where we find versatility of 
mood, cleverness of workmanship for attaining the ruling 
mood of the poem, and a conciseness which does not 
always distinguish her instrumental utterances. It is 
to be noted that all the songs mentioned in the list fol- 
lowing are from Volumes I and II of Song Albums by 
Chaminade, published by G. Schirmer. The instru- 
mental pieces preceding are also from Schirmer's two 
Albums of Chaminade instrumental pieces. 

"THE SUMMER." L'Ete. 

The French poem is by M. Ed. Guinand. The 
English version by Mr. Clifton Bingham begins thus 
(Schirmer Album.) : 

"Ah, sing, sweet bird of spring. 
Sing to the flowers, 
Thro' the glad hours, 
Lightly, lightly in summer sing, 
Oh, sweet bird of spring." 

This song is a really superb utterance. While taking 
in its swinging rhythms, and its exuberant tide of full 
fiery harmonies, one thinks that the well-known and oft- 
quoted epigram of Ambroise Thomas "Here is not a 
woman who composes, but a composer who happens to 
be a woman" was justified. Her theme is one which, 
more than any other, would naturally seize and captivate 
her own heart. The Summer, the Summer, the joy of 
hot, fierce, boundless, untamed life is what she sings to 
us about. With what a wild, breathless eagerness, and 
Eagerness that mixes pain and pleasure till they create 
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each other, does she chant the beauty and joy of Nature, 
and of her winged creatures, and how when the human 
suggestion as to the fleeting character of joy enters, how 
s 1 e seems not saddened but raised to a wilder, fiercer, 
madder pitch of determination to enjoy, to enjoy, to enjoy. 
This is the very acme and foam-cap on that beaker of 
the life-wine of which Keats sang, here are the "Beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim." 

The accompaniment of this song is such as only a 
pianist would have written. Chaminade is a concert- 
pianiste of distinction, and while the accompaniment is 
difficult it is so necessary a part of the tone-picture, and 
contains so many accessories, that the most admirable 
vocalist could not do the song justice unsupported by a 
capable pianist. The kind of voice adapted to its effect- 
ive delivery is of that vibrant semi-dramatic sort to which 
tingling emotion comes naturally. Let no quiet, pensive, 
dreamy soul try to utter these strophes of audible fire. 

"THE SILVER RING." L'Anneau d' Argent. 
The poem is by Rosemonde Gerard. In Dr. Baker's 
English version (Schirmer Album) it opens: 

"The silver ring so dear that once thou gavest me, 
Fast in its tiny circlet our vows yet encloses; 
The confidant of many memories of thee, 
Alone in hours of sorrow my heart it composes," etc. 

In this exquisite little gem we find Chaminade quite 
another being, indeed so very, very different, that we find 
it hard to think of her in this character. The topic is a 
sad but gently, pensively, resignedly sad contemplation 
of loss and "Quick-coming death." 

The accompaniment is nothing but a series of harp- 
sweeps on the upper register, while the melody is of a 
singularly direct, melodious and touching kind. 
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One is glad to know that Chaminade could be thus 
sweet and gentle, at times, if not often, and the eye is 
rested by discovering this violet among the peonies and 
poppies of her music garden. 

"BROKEN BLOSSOM." Fleur Jetee. 

The poem is by Armand Silvestre; the English ver- 
sion in the Schirmer edition by Dr. Theo. Baker: 

''Now bear away my folly as wills the wind, 
Thou flower, cull'd so gaily, 

With heavy heart resigned 
Now bear away my folly, 
As wills the wind." 

Here the student will find a strong contrast in subject 
and in style to the famous song about Summer. The 
symbolism is a familiar one, and the imagery suggests 
one of the most common as well as the most wretched of 
human tragedies. The lament of a heart broken by false 
and fickle love. The mood is wild and almost fierce, and 
while the song is good, the difference which is made by 
genius of the first rank may be seen by turning to the 
Margaret at the Spinning-wheel by Schubert, and also 
how a similar sorrow, though not identical in its condi- 
tions and causes, may be treated, may be learned by 
comparing that most dismal and sodden of drenched 
Autumnal laments the Autumn-song by Robert Franz. 
However as Dogberry said, "Comparisons are odious," 
yet we may reply, however odious, they are very often 
exceedingly helpful and instructive. 

LULLABY. Berceuse. 

The poem of this much sung lyric of Chaminade is a 
truly French affair by M. Ed. Guinand. It is of so deli- 
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cate texture as almost to forbid being brought into a 
comely English dress, the unpleasant insistence of the 
English language for a positive idea here finding little to 
go upon. The difficulty most translators have experi- 
enced, even where they have not confessed. The first 
stanza of the French runs : 

"Viens pres de moi, 
Viens plus pres encore; 
Mon amour t'appelle : 
Enfant, je t'adore !" 

Or in English : 

''Nearer to me. 
Nearer yet I draw thee; 
'Tis my love that calls thee, 
Darling, I adore thee !" 

The music is a true cradle song in which the swinging 
rhythm and the sleepy harmony invite repose. 

ROSEMONDE. 
In the Schirmer edition the name of the French poet 
is not given. The English version, by Mr. Clifton 
Bingham opens : 

"Comes he not, my heart tell me why, 

Why so long is he delaying ! 
Ah, does he fear to list to my praying, 
To hear my tender sigh !" 

This last song which we will present as samples of 
Chaminade's genius is in some important ways the finest. 
It is also in the solemn and tender mood, though there 
is in it a deeper melancholy, and a nobler sadness than in 
either of the others. It presents to our imagination and 
our sympathy one of the most unfortunate and most 
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romantic figures in history, viz., that fair lady Rosamond, 
who was the real love of King Henry the Second of 
England. For political reasons he married Queen 
Eleanor, and she was the mother of his four unruly sons, 
of whom Richard, the lion-hearted, and "John Lack- 
land" both sat upon the English throne, but the real wife 
of his love was that gentle lady whom he kept secretly 
at Wcodstock, in a labyrinthian bower, where he visited 
her by stealth, and where she was at last tracked out by 
Queen Eleanor and forced to drink a cup of poisoned 
wine. 

This song gives us a most finely felt and pathetic pic- 
ture of the lonely and remorseful beauty. Her heart is torn 
by doubts, and aches with loneliness, and the feeling that 
Heaven does not wholly approve her fills her mood with 
a semi- religious solemnity. The accompaniment is more 
quiet and more flowingly polyphonic than is the custom 
with Chaminade, but there is a nobility and depth of feel- 
ing in it which cannot fail to speak to the listener's heart. 



ROBERT FRANZ. 

Born, Halle, Germany, June 28, 1815. 
Died at Halle, October 24, 1892. 

Among the makers of the modern German song, the 
name of Robert Franz holds a place of distinguished 
honor. While less gifted with musical genius of the 
first class than his two great predecessors, Schubert and 
Schumann, and less disposed to create in large forms 
than the distinguished founder of the descriptive Ballade, 
Carl Loewe, Franz, nevertheless, found a place for him- 
self, and during his long life produced some hundreds 
of songs of rare quality — all of them having the excellent 
merit of brevity. In fact this quality of brevity for a 
long time tended to cause them to be overlooked, amid the 
rush of more pretentious works ; and Franz had to suffer 
from the same difficulty as Schubert and Schumann, 
in the indifference of public singers to everything but 
effect with the public. This tends to confine their selec- 
tions to such songs only as combine attractive and easily 
understood qualities of melody and an effective placing 
of the voice. 

Franz was not at first intended to be a musician, but 
his love for music was so strong that his parents reluc- 
tantly permitted him to receive lessons from Schneider 
at Dessau. Schneider was a very dry teacher of coun- 
terpoint, and his lessons were little to the taste of this 
promising young lalent. Accordingly, after returning 
to Halle, Franz devoted himself for years to the study of 
Bach and Haendel and from this constant contact he 
imbibed a manner of his own, which, to some extent, 
combines the romanticism of Schumann with a contra- 
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puntal elegance and manner reminding us strongly of 
Bach. Along the latter line he also rendered the mus- 
ical world very important services by arranging unknown 
arias and works of these masters with additional accom- 
paniments for modern use. There is, for instance, a set 
of eight airs for contralto selected from the Bach church 
cantatas, and provided by Franz with new accompani- 
ments for the piano, most religiously "restored" accord- 
ing to the style of Bach from Bach's scanty indications. 

Through his entire life Robert Franz led a very quiet 
existence. He was organist of the Ulrichskirche, con- 
ductor of the singakademie, and finally musical director 
to the university. At one time his financial affairs fell 
into most deplorable neglect. It was then that a great 
testimonial concert and subscription was planned in 
Boston, the late Mr. John S. D wight being prominent, 
as also Otto Dresel, the pianist, and the affair was so well 
managed that it resulted in a fund of upwards of two 
thousand dollars for the benefit of the declining days of 
the composer. Germany later on took up the work, so 
that the last days of Franz were made independent. 

Already, in 1841, the hearing of Franz began to 
decline, and very soon he became insensible to ordinary 
conversation and finally almost totally deaf. This nat- 
urally hampered and finally ended all his public minis- 
trations of a musical kind, saving his composing, which 
of course remained unaffected thereby, since a composer 
who is already a good musician can never lose this inner 
appreciation of musical effect, unless he at the same time 
loses his mind. The external hearing may be cut off; 
but the inner world of tone still lives and the composer 
dreams music the same as before. 

Franz's first songs were published in 1843, their com- 
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position due to an unfavorable closing of a love affair. 
The new songs attracted but little attention, but among 
those who discerned their value was Schumann, whose 
criticism is given elsewhere. Franz published more than 
two hundred and fifty songs, and some of them are of 
great beauty. It will be observed that in point of time 
he was four years younger than Liszt, six years younger 
than Schumann, and two years younger than Wagner. 
He belongs, therefore, to the wave of romantic com- 
posers who together effected such a vast transformation 
in our art of music between 1830 and 1850. Franz's 
work lasted, however, about a score of years later. 

SCHUMANN ON THE OPUS 1 OF ROBERT 
FRANZ. 

(From Schumann's Collected Writings. Music and Musicians, 
Vol. 1, p. 29.) 

"There is much to say regarding these songs by 
Robert Franz ; they are not isolated productions but 
bear an inward relationship to the whole development of 
our art during the past ten years. It is well known that 
in the years 1830-34 a reaction took place in opposition 
to the reigning taste. On the whole the struggle was 
not a difficult one ; it was principally waged against that 
empty flourish of manner that displayed itself in nearly 
every department of art (always excepting the works of 
Weber, Loewe and a few others) and especially in piano- 
forte music. The first attack was made on this last; 
more thoughtful pictures began to take the place of 
mere passage work, and the influence of two masters, 
Beethoven and Bach, became perceptible in these. The 
young musical party grew numerous, the new life pene- 
trated into other branches. Franz Schubert had already 
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worked on the (song) form, but principally in the 
Beethoven manner, while the influence of Bach was more 
perceptible in North German song. Development was 
hastened by the appearance of a new school of German 
poetry. Eichendorf and Rueckert, though they began to 
write before this time, had now become familiar to 
musicians, and Uhland and Heine were frequently set to 
music. Thus arose that more artistic and profound style 
of song, of which earlier composers could of course know 
nothing, since it was the new spirit of poetry reflected in 
music. 

The songs of Robert Franz thoroughly belong to this 
noble new style. Hurdy-gurdy sing-song writing, the 
reciting penny verses with the same indifference as a 
poem by Rueckert, for example, is beginning to be 
estimated at its proper value ; and though this progress 
has not yet reached the mass of the public, the better 
class has long been aware of it. And indeed the song is 
the only form of composition in which a remarkable 
improvement has taken place since Beethoven's time. If, 
for instance, we compare the pains which have been taken 
in the songs before us (Robert Franz's Songs, Opus i) 
to interpret the ideas of the poem almost word for word, 
with the negligence of the former mode of treatment, in 
which the poem was considered of very secondary impor- 
tance; the whole harmonic construction here, with the 
slovenly formulas of accompaniment which earlier times 
found it so difficult to shake off; only narrow-minded 
prejudice will fail to perceive this great improvement. 
Robert Franz's characteristics as a song composer are 
expressed in the preceding sentence. He desires more 
than well or ill sounding music ; he strives to reflect the 
poem with life-like profundity. He is most successful in 
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the quiet dreamy mood, but we find in him some simple, 
charming traits, as in the first song, then in the Dance 
Song in May, and some yet more cheerful out-wellings 
to Robert Burns' texts. This double book of songs sug- 
gests the most varied pictures and feelings, and all bear a 
trace of melancholy. For the performance of these 
songs we need a poet as well as a singer; but they will 
please best when sung alone and at evening." 

"AUS MEINEN GROSSEN SCHMERZEN." ("BORN OF 
A PAIN UNDYING.") Opus 5, No. 1. 

Upon this characteristic poem of Heine (who in very 
truth did indeed fashion his songs out of his heart's expe- 
riences) Franz has written one of his most esteemed 
songs. 

"Born of a pain undying, 

My tiny songs I fashion ; 
They soar on the pinions of passion, 
And into her heart are flying." 

— Translation by Dr. Theo. Baker. 

From a composer's standpoint as also from a stu- 
dent's, this song is interesting in having every note of 
the song-part repeated at the same pitch in the accompa- 
niment. Therefore, the piano part alone renders the song 
completely, saving only the text. For this reason the 
instrumental arrangement by Otto Dresel, which is prac- 
tically nothing more than Franz's piano part with the 
text omitted, is peculiarly well adapted for reproduction 
by the aid of the piano. 

"DEDICATION." Op. 14, No. 1. 
This song, like one already mentioned, has in the 
piano part every note of the melody except the last notes 
of two or three lines. These can easily be put in by a 
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player and thus by simply playing the accompaniment as 
it stands, with the addition of these few missing notes, 
one has a simple transcription of the song into a piano- 
forte piece. The poem is by Wilhelm Muller. 

"Why thank'st thou me for what I sing thee? 

Songs all thine own, no gift of mine ! 
Thou gav'st them me ; I only bring thee 
What is and ever will be thine." 

The music is serious, earnest and satisfying. 

"HARK HOW THE TEMPEST IS HOWLING." Op. 38. 
This song is regarded by many as one of the most 
powerful of the illustrations of Franz's genius for por- 
traying the spirit of a poetical text by means which, if 
not simple, are at least not extravagant. At the beginning 
we have more than a suggestion of the "howling of the 
tempest." Yet it is not perhaps until one examines 
Liszt's expansion of this idea, in his masterly transcrip- 
tion of this song, and we realize how much more there 
might have been in Franz's suggestion, had he but 
chosen to expand it. In the last part of the song are 
some curious enharmonic contradictions in the manner 
of writing. The melody, working from the tonality of F 
Minor, passes through C flat to B double flat, which, 
however, the accompaniment treats as a plain A natural, 
the chord being that of D Major. Later on a C Flat in 
the song is harmonized as a B Natural, with the chord of 
E Major. These contradictions are purely to the eye, 
the writing in flats in the song having been done out of 
consideration for the singer, who would have found an A 
Natural after C Flat much more difficult to realize than a 
B double flat — the pitch being the same. 
The poem is by Heine. It is short. 
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''Hark, how the tempest is howling, 

Dark is the night, and so wild ! 
Ah, where may now be abiding 

My poor, my stricken child? 
Methinks in her lonely chamber 

She's standing, pale and white, 
With tearful eye she is gazing 

Forth on the dreary night." 

"THE FOREST BIRDS ARE SINGING." Op. 10, No. 6. 
Very curious and delightful is the reposeful little 
song: ''The Forest Birds Are Singing," upon a poem by 
Osterwald. 

"The forest birds are singing, 

The red, red roses bloom, 
The rills come rushing and springing : 

It is the same old tune. 
They shout and sing so cheerful 

Of the beautiful, flower-ful May 
But still I am sad and tearful, 

For all the melody gay." 

The song is set in the key of D Major, and from 
first to last the dominant A (fifth line of the beas bass), 
is repeated in 16th notes, softly, forming the one single 
bass note to the whole song. It is, therefore, practically 
what is called a "pedal point," and the effect is to impart 
a feeling of repose, quiet, yet of unrest, since in this form 
of thought nothing is quite satisfied, our musical feeling 
demanding sooner or later a resolution into complete 
repose. In place of this the latter part of the song 
modulates quite freely, yet passingly, always coming 
back again to this questioning dominant; after the song 
is completed the instrumental part still goes on for three 
measures, ending still upon this same note, with its own 
proper chord indeed, but still upon the dominant of the 
key. 
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Vocally it is a delightful song to sing, it lies so well 
fox the voice, and the moods are easily and unpreten- 
tiously established. 

'GOOD NIGHT." Op. s, No. 7. 
The poem is by Eichendorf, and in an English equiv- 
alent runs as follows : 

"The hills and the woods they are looming 

In the evening's golden light; 
A birdling asks in the gloaming 

Shall she greet my darling bright? 
O birdling ! O grief to deny thee ! 

No more in the vale she dwells; 
Up, up to the blue heavens hie thee, 

Greet her there with the last farewells.' - 

Thus it is not a mere good-night. The mood is gen- 
tle, pensive, melancholy. In the second part of the song 
the modulations are significant and effective. Note espe- 
cially the effect of the closing of the line : "in the vail she 
dwells" upon the minor seventh, as also the chain of 
chords by which this one is reached. Also the chord- 
changes in the last line of the poetry, and the manner in 
which he gets back to his close upon the major chord of 
his original minor tonic. In this sort of thing Franz was 
an artist who knew above everything else how to attain 
effects simply. 

"AVE MARIA." 
The version at hand does not give the name of the 
German poet, but the song is not the usual hymn of the 
"Ave Maria." 

"Ave Maria ! 
Calm are sea and sky, 

From every tower the vesper chimes begin, 
Ave Maria ! 
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Earthly care lay by 

And pray the Virgin and the Virgin's Son; 

The heavenly hosts themselves now kneel on high 

With lily wands, before the Father's throne; 

And through the rosy clouds come anthems blending 

Of blessed spirits, solemnly descending." 

The music is serious and church-like. The song is 
well suited for serious singing and the mood of the music 
is quite that of the poem, but without attempts at paint- 
ing minute touches in the picture. 

"MOTHER, O SING ME TO REST." Op. 10, No. 3. 

This song illustrates the peculiar manner of Franz 
almost better than any other. Note the vein of the mel- 
ody, the sadness and the intensely appealing quality of 
the major seventh at the word "bright" in the phrase, 
"bright days departing'' ; note also the contrapuntal flow 
of the 1 6th notes, which are kept up incessantly, some- 
times as a flowing counterpoint and sometimes as 
broken chords. Of the latter, examples are found in 
measures (counting the prelude) 3, 5, 10, 12, 13, etc. 

Another point to be observed is the manner in which 
Franz, while substantially repeating the same melody for 
each of the three stanzas of the poem, nevertheless con- 
trives to modify the color by new versions of certain 
phrases. The second stanza is quite like the first. But in 
the third, he makes a change in the third line of the 
verse, arriving at a lower point for close. 

The poem is by the English author, Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans : 

''Mother, O sing me to rest, 

As in my bright days departed. 
Sing to thy child, the sick-hearted, 
Songs for a spirit oppressed." 
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SLUMBER SONG. Op. I, No. 10. 
It is little wonder that the enthusiast composer Schu- 
mann should have been awakened to unwonted enthusi- 
asm by the opus i of Robert Franz, when we remember 
that among the songs was this charming Slumber Song — ■ 
one of the most tender and beautiful cradle songs of any 
composer. The unwonted key, the close manner in which 
the chords are filled up, the motion of 16th notes (the 
cradle of the combination) and the delightful manner in 
which the melody is placed, all combine to make this song 
an inspiration. Among the many novelties in treatment 
(the song was published in 1843) are tne harmonic 
appoggiaturas in the 16th notes at the beginning of the 
third stanza : "Murmur, melodies Elysian" where in the 
chord of B Major the middle voice has the alternation of 
C sharp and B, in effect a slow trill ; also the fifth low in 
the bass at the measure "Little swarms of golden bees," 
the fifth underlying the word "bees" and filling the entire 
tone-compass with its humming. In short this is a mas- 
ter work in every respect, a flower which fifty years have 
not begun to deprive of its original fragrance. The spirit 
of the piece is to be found in the text, of which the trans- 
lation by John S. Dwight has the following for the 
first stanza : 

"Rest thee, my sweet, in the shadow 
Of the greenly shimmering grove ; 

Soft sigheth the grass on the meadow, 

Thou'rt fann'd and cooled in the shadow, 
And watched by thy faithful love. 
Sleep then, sleep on, 

'Neath the whispering pine, 

Dearest darling, mine, 

Ever I'll be thine." 
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"DARLING IS HERE." Op. 5, No. 2. 
Very beautiful and very short. The text contains the 
song. 

"Look, little flowerets, 
Look and be glad ; 
Stand not so sorrowful, 
Droop not so sad ; 
For know what I saw so near, 
Darling is here, darling is here!" 

A quiet, tender yet joyful movement in A Major, at 
the rate of about 85 for eighth notes. The fifths in the 
bass played quite evenly, in such a way that the har- 
monics tend to fill up the harmonic background, much 
more than the mere two notes would account for. 

This song is also available for piano solo, in a set 
called "Twelve .Songs by Robert Franz, Arranged as 
.Songs without Words," by Otto Dresel. Boston, Tol- 
man & Company, i860. (These plates are now owned 
by the Brainard Sons' Company.) 

Equally pleasing for piano alone, so well is it placed 
upon the instrument and so completely. If played in this 
form the words should first be read aloud, and the melodic 
fitting of the words brought out, in such a way that one 
who remembers the words can almost hear the piano talk 
in the playing. (Easy 5th Grade.) 

THE WOODS. Op. 1, No. 1. 

A characteristic German idea of the woods. The key 
is F Major and the movement rather quick and sprightly. 
It is now the life of the woods, their health and strength 
which are in question, rather than their mystery, shade 
and gloom. 

This song is also available in instrumental form, in 
the set above. 
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EVENING. Op. 16, No. 4. 
The poem is by Eichendorf . 

"Evening sounds fill all the wood, 
Birds and insect singing 
Soon will kindle planet, star, 
'Mid them angels winging, 
Gaze down into the dark profound, 
List each tranquil evening sound." 

Available in instrumental form, in the Dresel set above 
mentioned. 



JOHN FIELD. 

Born, Dublin, July 16, 1782. 
Died, Moscow, Jan. 11, 1837. 

In all ages of piano playing there have been a few who 
understood the instrument and knew how to elicit from it 
a tone very different from the purely mechanical stroke 
of an inanimate hammer, such as the instrument on its 
own account would give us. Artists who have been able 
to discover this deep, melodious and musical quality of 
tone, have always been of musical genius, full of talent 
for improvisation and between the quality of their tone 
and the freshness of what they have had to play, they 
have always been able to charm those who heard them. 
Among the pianists of the past who have excelled in this 
knack of pianoforte tone-quality might be mentioned 
Mozart, John Field, Chopin, Schumann, Thalberg. and 
the eccentric pianist, Leopold de Mayer. John Field 
inherited the typical nature of the gifted Irishman of the 
olden time. He was by nature a free liver, full of good 
spirits, a born musician. He was rather a large man 
with a very large hand and his fingers were, no doubt, 
well cushioned with muscle. This, added to his fine ear, 
accounts for his pleasing tone. 

When but a lad Field was apprenticed to the cele- 
brated Italian virtuoso, Muzio Clementi, who undertook 
to make a pianist of him. The gifted boy had rather 
a hard time with the niggardly Italian (for Clementi was 
nothing if not economical — although rich) but he gained 
that for which he was in search, that art which Bach so 
well characterized as "The True Art of Playing the 
Piano" — the art, namely, of making the piano sing and 
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appeal to the hearts of his hearers. Clementi took Field 
with him, too, on his Russian tour and left him in St. 
Petersburg, where the young pianist almost immediately 
succeeded in building up a magnificent business as teacher 
and concert artist. Field produced a vast number of 
works, all in the usual fashion of his time : Concertos, 
sonatas, rondos, and the like — all of them being now for- 
gotten, for in subject matter they had nothing of eternal 
quality appealing to human hearts. 

In the same way the memory of his playing has faded 
away, and so far have later virtuosi excelled his at one 
time unexcelled brilliancy that no man recalls it more. 
Yet he did not leave posterity without a reminder. He 
was the artist who first of all used the name Nocturne to 
designate quiet and song-like pieces for piano — pieces in 
which refined melody and quiet but expressive harmonies 
gave a charm adapted to the tender moods of twilight and 
of meditation. He himself published but twelve pieces 
of this kind ; but other of his works, which he had called 
differently, are now published in the collection of his noc- 
turnes. 

Concerning these charming tone-poems, Liszt (in a 
preface to the edition of Field's Nocturnes published by 
Julius Schubert) writes : 

"Field's Nocturnes still retain their freshness beside 
much which has long since grown antiquated; thirty 
years have passed since their first appearance, and still 
they exhale a balsamic freshness, a sweet fragrance. 
Where else do we find such perfection of inimitable 
naievete? No one else has succeeded in seizing these 
intangible harmonies of an Aeolian harp, these half sighs 
floating away in air, gentle plaints, dissolving in sweet 
pain. 
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"Formerly a composition had necessarily tobeasonata, 
a rondo, or something of the kind. Field was the first to 
introduce a style deriving its origin from none of the 
existing forms, in which feeling and melody exclusively 
prevailed, liberated from the fetters and freed from the 
dross of an enforced form. He cleared the way for all 
subsequent efforts appearing under the names of Songs 
without Words, Impromptus, Ballades, etc. ; and back to 
him can be traced the origin of those pieces which are 
designed to express through tones particular phases of 
emotion and warm feeling." 

FIELD'S NOCTURNES. 

In the collection of Field Nocturnes edited by Louis 
Koehler and published as No. 491 of the Peters Edition, 
there are sixteen pieces, and of these the first twelve, it is 
believed, are those which Field himself named Nocturnes. 
A Nocturne as to its spirit is a piece of quiet, even sombre 
mood, suitable for night and for meditation. As to its 
style of composition, it is based upon what the Italians 
call a Cantilena, by which term they designate a sweet 
and reposeful song, which may well be a love song, in 
this case not an impassioned one but in tender and quiet, 
almost meditative mood. There is no difference between 
a Nocturne and a Song without Words, except the fancy 
of the composer in choosing one title rather than the 
other. Mendelssohn's first Song without Words is as 
true a Nocturne as any by Field or Chopin. 

The indebtedness of Chopin to Field, in the general 
idea of the nocturne and in the treatment of the accom- 
paniment is very great. In the latter respect attention is 
called to the following among others : In Field's first 
nocturne the broken chord bass is a pattern which occurs 
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over and over again in Chopin. The impassioned minor 
mode of the second nocturne is also familiar ground to all 
lovers of Chopin. In the sixth nocturne is a broken 
chord pattern for bass which Chopin improved upon, but 
nevertheless distinctly acquired from this of Field. The 
seventh nocturne of Field has a melodic figure in the 
bass, which persists almost entirely through the piece. 
This idea Chopin carried out later in one of his Preludes, 
and fragments of it occur repeatedly elsewhere in his 
works. The left hand part of the twelfth nocturne of 
Field is an arpeggio figure which covers a compass of 
about two octaves and a half, and is precisely the kind of 
thing which in his monograph on Chopin Liszt credits 
Chopin with having invented. Chopin did indeed greatly 
improve Field's idea, for he sought out those keys which 
would afford the greatest number of chords adapted to 
this figure, since any one can ascertain by trying that it is 
a very different thing to play an arpeggio figure of this 
kind, based upon a tenth, on the white keys of the piano- 
forte, to what it is to play a similar figure in a chord 
made up mainly of black keys. Hence had Chopin been 
writing this nocturne he would have placed it in A flat, 
D flat, or B major ; in some key affording easier positions. 

In the eleventh nocturne of Field there is also a left- 
hand pattern which afforded more than a suggestion to 
Chopin. 

When we come to compare the inner meaning of the 
Field nocturnes with those of Chopin, we naturally find 
the latter far richer and more varied. Field wrote won- 
derfully well for his time, and his nocturnes were proba- 
bly composed some time very early in the nineteenth 
century. But the world moved very fast in music dur- 
ing the first third of the century and there were so many 
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geniuses coming on that the weaker ones became sur- 
passed very soon. Field's melodies are sweet, pure, well, 
written and graceful. They have more in them than- 
most Italian melodies, which the variety of harmony fully 
accounts for. The modulations are often daring, yet 
always natural and expressive. His embellishments are 
well placed and he probably played them with the same 
sweet and serene delicacy that Chopin used, the source 
having been the same in both cases, the practice of the 
masterly Italian singers of the seventeenth century. 
Thus while it would be folly to try to set up John Field 
as a composer having novelties or things of importance 
to players of the twentieth century, we can at least do 
fitting honor to his memory as an artist who pointed out 
a new path, in which more celebrated feet have since 
walked to the edification and pleasure of artists and ama- 
teurs. 

FIELD'S NINTH NOCTURNE, IN E FLAT. (Easy 4th 

Grade.) 

In this nocturne we have undoubtedly the pattern upon 
which Chopin afterwards made his celebrated second 
nocturne in the same key. A comparison will show the 
figure of the left hand part to be the same and the gen- 
eral character of the two pieces is such as could not have 
happened accidentally. While Chopin succeeded in writ- 
ing more gracefully, and accomplished his expression by 
simpler modulations, Field nevertheless must be credited 
with having supplied a richly worked and very suggestive 
pattern. Particular credit is to be given Field's digres- 
sion from measures 16 to 50, although this part is too- 
long. Here Chopin bettered upon his pattern. Field 
also does not bring back his first strain, and in this he 
sins against unity, as also he does in prolonging so greatly 
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his modulating sequences in the middle part already men- 
tioned. It is nevertheless a very good piece. 

FIELD'S NOCTURNE IN B FLAT. No. 5. 
One of the most successful of the Field Nocturnes is 
his No. 5 in B flat, which is short, graceful, a fine melody 
and well relieved by the middle part in B flat (mm. 18 to 
22, and again later on). This piece was a classic for 
study for a full century after its first production. 

NOCTURNE IN E FLAT. No. 11. (4th Grade.) 
This charming piece is among the most original and 
modern of all the Field Nocturnes. The left hand part 
begins first, with an elusive suggestion of passing dis- 
sonances (changing notes — notes which temporarily dis- 
place the true notes of the chord, without having been 
properly prepared or resolved, merely changed off to) 
and a chromatic progression leading up to the entrance of 
the cantilena in the sixth measure. Harmonically con- 
sidered this nocturne is constructed upon a pedal point, 
B flat, which lasts during the first thirty measures after 
the cantilena enters, or thirty-six measures in all. In the 
next measure a change of key takes place to F minor and 
a variety of modulations follow, the whole working upon 
the first motive of the song, a little like the "working 
out section" of a sonata. Later he resumes a left hand 
pattern analogous to that of the beginning, but nowhere 
does he bring back his first melody. In this respect he 
failed in satisfying the demands of form, and here Chopin 
improved upon him, for everywhere in the Chopin 
nocturnes the principal subject comes back before the 
coda and the close. This eleventh nocturne of Field, 
however, is a poetical and a charming piece which is well 
worth being studied. 





Program 

J- 

Wilson Q. Smith: 

Mill Wheel Song. Op. 43, No. 2. 
Homage to Schumann. Op. 57, No. J. 
Arachne Spinning. Op. 8. 
Barcarolle ; Souvenir of Petosfcy. 

Op. 74, No. 2. 
Second Polka Caprice. Op. 48, No. 3. 
Valse Romantique. (Mayer.) 

Adolph M. Foerster: 

Twelve Fancy Pieces. Op. 12. 

Intermezzo. Op. 46. 

Sonatinas. 

"The Little White Rose." 

" Autumn Leaves." 

" By the Sea Side." Op. 42. 

"I Saw Thee "Weep." Op. 34. 

George W. Chadwick: 

First Caprice. 

Second Caprice. 

Congratulation. Op. 7, No. J. 

Scherzino. Op. 7, No. 3. 

Irish Melody. Op. 7, No. 5. 

"Sings the Nightingale to the Rose." Song. 

"The Rose Leans over the Pool." 

" Love's Like a Summer Rose." 

"Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie." 

"The Jacqueminot Rose." 

Part-Song: "The Stormy Evening." 
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III. WILSON G. SMITH, A. M. FOERS- 
TER, GEO. W. CHADWICK. 



WILSON" G. SMITH. 

Born at Elyria, Ohio, August 19, 1855. 

Among the more voluminous of American composers 
as well as one of the most. popular, the name of Mr, Wil- 
son G. Smith, of Cleveland, Ohio, stands high. Mr. 
Smith was born at Elyria, Ohio, August 19, 1855, was 
educated at Cincinnati under Otto Singer, and in Berlin 
under Kiel, the Schar-wenkas, Neumann, Moszkowski 
and Raif. Returning to Cleveland in 1882 he settled 
there as teacher of piano, voice and composition and is 
still a leading figure in the musical life of that thriving 
city. Mr. Smith was an active member of the American 
College of Musicians from its organization until its final 
submergence into a department of the so-called Uni- 
versity of New York. He is a genial man, a very good 
pianist, a popular teacher, and a man of character. His 
compositions have been widely played by Mr. Sherwood 
and others and have been popular with teachers. The 
aggregate number amounts to upwards of forty songs, 
and about two hundred miscellaneous compositions, orig- 
inal or arranged. They are all characterized by fluency 
of treatment, melodiousness, simplicity and naievete of 
utterance, and are deservedly popular. 

For his own reputation Mr. Smith has perhaps pub- 
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lished too many pieces which are "available" rather than 
deeply significant. Much of the music is in salon forms 
and is intended for the playing of pianists of but moder- 
ate acquirements. This necessarily has limited his range. 

From the standpoint of the composer his so-called 
"Homages" to Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, etc., are among 
his best works, because they show cleverness in seizing 
the salient qualities of the composer in question. From 
an artistic standpoint the "Homages" of Mr. Smith are 
no better and no worse than many which for years held 
high honor among pianists. Naturally the value of a 
piece of music lies first of all in its having something of 
its own to say ; the value of a "Homage" lies in its imitat- 
ing the manner of some one else who always had some- 
thing to say, but so far as the present writer knows, 
there is no case on record where a "Homage" has 
resulted in an original and interesting composition. 

Among other works of Mr. Smith which display 
cleverness of treatment are certain volumes of octave 
studies and others which in form are variations upon a 
single short theme. Many of the variations show consid- 
erable wit and cleverness ; as a whole, however, the imag- 
ination is not sufficiently lively to cover up the impression 
of monotony, due to the preponderance of the same 
tonality, and the same fundamental forms through fifteen 
or twenty pages. This amounts to saying that with all 
his study Mr. Smith is not to be reckoned as a variation 
writer with such masters of this difficult art as Schu- 
mann, Grieg (the Ballade) and Brahms. A limitation of 
this kind is no reproach to an American composer, for 
Mr. Smith's work is well done and as an exercise inter- 
esting. 

The ideals which have actuated this most excellent of 
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American writers are so fully set forth in his own letter, 
which here follows, that farther characterization of his 
work at this point is not necessary. 

PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION. MY IDEALS. 
BY WILSON G. SMITH. 

Agreeable to your request I enclose list of such of my 
compositions (piano and songs) as seem best adapted to 
your requirements, at the same time thanking you for 
your very kind invitation to do so. 

To formulate for you an idea of the motives that 
actuated me in composing is not so easy. In the several 
"Homages" included in the list it was my endeavor to 
give the several compositions the special glamour of the 
respective composers without direct plagiarism. In 
Schumann the special feature absorbed, so to speak, was 
rhythm. In Schubert both rhythms and harmonic treat- 
ment were closely observed. In Grieg rhythm, harmony 
and characteristic thematic work were the basis of the 
imitation. Yet while all these prominent features were 
closely characterized I endeavored at the same time to pre- 
serve a little of my own individuality — if I may be so bold 
as to think I have any. Naturally in the several modern- 
ized old dance forms, the predominating idea was to use 
the antique form as a vehicle for expressing the idea with 
modern harmonic treatment and pianistic effects; to 
express ancient forms in the garb of pianistic thought. 

In other pieces where the emotional content is 
expressed in the title, it is merely a personal expression 
of such emotions, but whether they so appeal to the list- 
ener is quite another matter. The musical expression of 
our emotion is so subtle that if one succeeds in generaliz- 
ing- he is fortunate. Of course men of such transcendent 
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genius as Chopin, Beethoven, Wagner, etc., being epoch- 
makers, convince us nolens-volens. Their genius epit- 
omizes the century in which they live, and gives to pos- 
terity a living model for inspiration for all time. 

You know that I believe that the eternal spirit of 
genius pervades the world always, as do the natural 
forces of creation, and the spiritual essence of Divinity. 
Such finite minds as are attuned to the harmony of the 
infinite absorb of this unseen force, and give expression 
to their absorption in such enduring thought as we term 
inspiration and genius. 

Man receives from God only as he is attuned to the 
infinite. It is a question of psychological evolution, the 
same that modern investigation has taught us is the prin- 
ciple of physical evolution. Along the lines of physical 
evolution man has reached his highest development; in 
the centuries to come I firmly believe that mankind will 
develop similarly in his psychic environment. Our men 
of genius are simply those who have, by peculiar and 
special conditions, attained, before their time, what may 
in the eons of time become more general. 

As to any innovations in the art and sciences of com- 
position, I regret to say, being merely a man of talent (if 
even that claim is true) I have in my compositions given 
expression, in a feeble way, to the spirit of music that at 
times seems to possess me. I can truthfully say that I 
have heard in my "mind's eye" much more beautiful 
melodies that I have as yet been able to give expression 
to, and have no doubt that the great masters in their 
moments of inspiration were permitted to hear much 
more entrancing music than that they have transcribed for 
the finite ear and mind. 

In my work along technical lines (studies) I may 
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claim to have evolved something new in the treatment of 
the old technical problems, but they have no special bear- 
ing on this connection so I refrain from expatiating upon 
them. 

In one composition (Vesper Chimes, after Millet's 
Angelus) I have striven to portray in music the prevail- 
ing character of the celebrated painting. Thus, the 
initial theme suggests the quiet charm of the twilight 
hour, when the restful day merges into the subtle glamour 
of the peaceful night. In the treatment of this theme 
occur, in accompanying notes, the suggestion of the ves- 
per bell. The second subject — in choral style — typifies 
the vesper hymn, which ceasing, the placid influences of 
twilight again prevail, till in the coda the bells are heard 
in their final cadence. 

In my songs I have endeavored to express in the 
musical setting the sentiments suggested in the verbal 
text. 

In this connection I may be allowed to remark that in 
my song writing I have studied simplicity of expression, 
both in their melodic and harmonic treatment, and that 
the lyric predominates over the dramatic. 

This may be in part due to the lyrical character of the 
text, although I find in so many songs the lyric quality 
so frequently overshadowed by a preponderating effort 
at pianistic effect in the accompaniment. 

I am one of those who think that, even in this nine- 
teenth century, simplicity and purity of style are to be 
commended. I really think that it is more difficult to 
write effectively in a simple style than to cover a paucity 
of idea with a plethora of technic. 

A successful song is one whose melody appeals to the 
heart, while its harmonization may bristle with secondary 
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seventh chords, and other ultra-modern innovations, 
appealing directly to the educated musician. 

But these same modern harmonies must be used in a 
free and spontaneous manner to preserve the inspirational 
character of the composition. 

Too many modern compositions seem to me to be 
written for the mere purpose of introducing certain 
unique and far-fetched harmonies. 

In this connection I may say that not every beautiful 
song wins adequate popularity, since, poetically speaking, 
"many a flower is born to waste its sweetness on the 
desert air." A song to win public and popular approval 
must be heard in public, so much depends upon the appre- 
ciative co-operation of concert artists, who are not always 
influenced in their choice of songs by intrinsic merit, but 
rather upon certain considerations of dramatic climaxes. 
How many times have I heard a beautiful idea spoiled by 
a commonplace ending upon a high note calculated to dis- 
play the singer's favorite tone in alt. I once heard one 
of Robert Franz's most beautiful inspirations entirely 
spoiled in its artistic continuity by the interpolation of a 
commonplace cadence at the close to allow the singer's 
voice to vibrate resplendently upon a high tone. 

Pianists as a general thing do not indulge in such 
questionable improvements upon works they present, 
although one occasionally hears octaves introduced in lieu 
of the single notes demanded by composer. It is purely 
a matter of taste — good or bad — and a personal respect 
for the creator of the inspiration performed. 

I sometimes wish that the artistic conventionalities 
were as rigidly enforced as those of a social nature, and 
am sure that Art would be greatly enhanced thereby. 

After all, however, a song. unsung is as a song unwrit- 
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ten, and the same is true of a pianoforte composition, so 
that a hearing, even with emendations, is not to be dis- 
dained. 

In closing I want to express, personally, my appre- 
ciation of the philanthropic interest artists and amateurs 
have shown in my efforts, without which my pen had 
long been idle, and the publishers relieved from the bur- 
den of my manuscripts. 

It has been a matter of "appeal and response"' — I have 
appealed to them and they have responded most nobly. 

That all of my colleagues may be as generously treated 
is my sincere and earnest wish. 

(Signed), Wilson G. Smith. 

MILL WHEEL SONG. Op. 43, No. 2. (Presser. Easy 4th 

Grade.) 

According to piano poets' tradition, a mill is a place 
where the water wheel makes a steady and rather fast 
motion which goes on continually, whatever is grinding in 
the mill. Perhaps it is not so much the water wheel we 
hear, for this is apt to be rather quiet, though the water 
itself makes noise enough in running out below, as the 
rattle of the hoppers or sifters which have to be joggled 
systematically in order to ensure their prompt delivery 
of the meal into the grinding apparatus below. 

Sometimes the song of the occasion is supplied by the 
miller's pretty daughter, as seems to have been the case 
in the present instance, for it is a soprano song which is 
given in Mr. Smith's mill. The clatter of the mill is 
duly worked out in musical notes. And while it may not 
always be quite safe to assert of any such piece which 
one hears that it is a "mill-song'' or a "spinning- song," 
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the clatter being marvellously alike in both instances — • 
such is the poverty of the pianoforte upon the side of 
tone-color, there is one way in which we can surely ascer- 
tain ; which is by the title which the author has assigned. 
The present song, therefore, happened in a mill. And a 
very good mill it is. 

HOMAGE TO SCHUMANN. Op. 57, No. 1. (Presser. 5th 

Grade.) 

All the so-called "homages" to various of the great 
masters are attempts on the part of the composer to 
imitate the individualities of the great master. In Schu- 
mann's case this is not so very difficult, since he is apt to 
take a motive and work out several pages from it. This 
is what Mr. Smith has done in the present instance, the 
model having probably been taken from one of the Nov- 
ellettes. It is a sturdy Allegro and a good exercise in 
style. Whether the music itself could be mistaken for 
music by Schumann, is a different question. As the poet 
says "Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery." 

ARACHNE SPINNING. Op. 78. (Schmidt.) (Easy 4th 

Grade.) 

According to the prefatory note Arachne was a 
Lydian maiden who so excelled in spinning and the art of 
weaving that she challenged Minerva to a trial of skill. 
Being defeated, she was changed by the goddess into a 
spider. Surely, rather a mean and unkind thing to do. 

In Mr. Smith's version of the story Arachne sings as 
she spins, her melody being in long tones; below it lies 
the spinning accompaniment in 16th notes. The effect 
turns upon getting the 16th notes very even, fast but dis- 
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tinct and at the same time very soft. Meanwhile the 
melody floats over the whole. 

BARCAROLLE. SOUVENIR OF PETOSKY. Op. 74, 
No. 2. (Hatch. 5th Grade.) 

According to tradition a "Barcarolle" is such a song 
as the Venetian gondolier sings while sculling his gon- 
dola. In tradition all songs of this kind, or nearly all, 
are in the minor mode. The rhythm has to afford a sort 
of swinging or rocking motion, suggestive of the sway- 
ing of the boat. Petosky, of which this piece is a souve- 
nir, is a summer watering place in the woods of upper 
Michigan, where Mr. Smith has occasionally conducted a 
musical Chautauqua. 

In this instance the boat swings to a 9-8 rhythm, 
molto moderato. After the melody has been once com- 
pleted, the accompaniment takes up a motion in i6ths, and 
the melody is repeated in octaves with a fuller effect than 
before. The piece is uncommonly well done. 

MARCHE FANTASTIQUE. Op. 73. (Presser. 6th Grade.) 

A fanciful march, plainly suggested by the well-known 
Marche Militaire of Schubert. Nevertheless, the themes 
and treatment are original. After two pages of the 
march, a middle part in G flat occurs, at first in lighter 
vein ; later the march is repeated. The piece is brilliant 
and effective if well played. 

SECOND POLKA CAPRICE. Op. 48, No. 3. (Presser. 
4th Grade.) 

This polka Caprice is a very good example of Mr. 
Smith's work at its best. It is simple and unpreten- 
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tious, but has a very lively melody in a good polka 
rhythm, and is such a piece as any young pianist might 
be glad to play. 

VALSE ROMANTIQUE. (From Carl Mayer.) (Church. 
6th Grade.) 

In this popular waltz we have Mr. Smith's talents 
applied to giving the piece a modern turn and making it 
more effective and agreeable for concert playing. 



ADOLPH MARTIN FOERSTER. 

Born at Pittsburg, Pa., February 2, 1854. 

Among the younger generation of American com- 
posers few have been more loyal to an ideal or more fort- 
unate in finding creditable expression for their ideals in 
a variety of musical forms than Mr. Foerster, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The story of his life is briefly told, by Mr. 
Arthur L. Manchester, as follows : 

On the second of February, 1854, Adolph Martin 
Foerster was born in Pittsburg, where he was later to be 
active in dominating musical ideals. His mother was 
his first teacher ; afterward Jean Manns carried on the 
work so well begun. In 1872 he was ready for study 
in Europe and he proceeded to Leipsic, where he 
remained three years. Here his time was occupied with 
studies in Theory with Richter, Papperitz ; Voice with 
Leo Grill and Adolph Schimon ; Piano with E. F. Wenzel 
and Theo. Coccius. 

After he had finished his studies in Leipsic, he 
returned to America in 1875 and spent the next year in 
teaching at the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Conservatory of 
Music. He then returned to Pittsburg where he has 
■ever since remained. His advent into Pittsburg musical 
affairs was pronounced. The season of 1879-90 saw 
him at work conducting the Symphonic Society. In 1883 
he directed the Choral Society and the Musical Union. 
He then withdrew from public work and devoted himself 
to teaching and composition. He has been interested in 
national musical affairs, having been active in the 
National Association and the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
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tion. His compositions have also been prominent on the 
programs of both bodies. 

Mr. Foerster attributes much of his earnestness of 
purpose to the influence of Robert Franz, whose lofty, 
sincere and inspiring opinions were freely given to Mr. 
Foerster, until they almost amounted to direct tutelage. 
This friendship was cemented by a correspondence of 
nearly twenty years. As a slight token of esteem Mr. 
Foerster inscribed a collection of six songs, Op. 6, to 
Robert Franz.. 

Mr Foerster is frank, cordial and sincere. Of strong 
physique he looks good for many years of active service 
in the cause of his art 

Of the piano compositions of Mr. Foerster, perhaps 
the following brief summary by Mr. Emil Liebling (con- 
tributed to the Musician) is sufficiently in point. He 
says : 

The piano pieces of Mr. Adolph Foerster are melo- 
dious, exceedingly well written, thoroughly practical and 
should figure extensively in the every day curriculum of 
every teacher. A Valse Caprice, Op. 5, in G minor, is 
within reach of fairly advanced players and would form 
a very happy change from the hackneyed Chopin Waltz ; 
it is followed by a Nocturne, Op. 7, in F sharp, full of 
passion and interesting rhythms. The Valse Brillante, 
Op. 11, presents interesting technical problems and con- 
siderable syncopation which is skillfully employed ; the 
same series includes a Hunting Song, which really 
deserves the name, being very bright and jolly. In the 
Sonnet, Op. 13, the composer shows a decided advance- 
ment in his art, in depth of feeling, and a more decided 
leaning toward healthy romanticism; the same tendency 
to produce climaxes by syncopation is quite noticeable. 
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Three Sonatinas, Op. 18, show Mr. Foerster in a new- 
vein. The older Sonatinas have done yeoman service for 
us all, and we have all fought and bled for Kuhlau, 
Diabelli, Schmidt, dementi et al. We have also 
extracted all there was in Haydn, Mozart and the easier 
Beethoven Sonatas. Lichner, Lange, Loeschhorn and 
Merkel have had their inning and it is certainly worth 
while to investigate the newcomer in the field, who brings 
to his work plenty of resource, coupled with modern 
ideas, and withal very musical. These Sonatinas, by our 
Pittsburg confrere, cannot be too highly recommended 
and I unhesitatingly place them right beside the best 
works in that particular form. The Scylla of triviality 
and the Charybdis of difficulty are both most remarkably 
and fortunately avoided ; the same praise can be accorded 
also the four Sonatinas, Op. 16 and 18. They are concise 
in form and full of good things for the elementary grades 
of piano teaching. 

In the "Eros," Op. 27, No. 1, the composer once more 
enters into the higher realms of art. A remarkably 
fine melody is charmingly treated and a brilliant episode 
in the relative minor key affords a characteristic contrast. 
The entire composition breathes a noble spirit and high 
ambition. The same opus includes an Etude and 
Tarantelle of lesser proportions and importance; the 
Etude is intended for the development of that most 
difficult specialty — double thirds. Two Concert Etudes, 
Op. 37, follow. Pianists of rank (not rank pianists) 
who have mastered Rubinstein's Staccato Etude and 
Godard's "En Route" will do well to enrich their reper- 
toire by learning the first one of the set, entitled "Exulta- 
tion." It is the most effective concert piece imaginable 
and fairly bristles with scintillating fire ; as a wrist study 
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it is unsurpassable. The second study, "Lamentation," 
is in direct contrast, as the name implies, and treats mel- 
ody playing in alternate hands in the mode of Chopin's 
Op. 25, No. 7. 

Mr. Foerster's versatility is happily shown in Twelve 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 38, which offer in quick succession 
every conceivable kaleidoscopic representation of musical 
imaginativeness ; they can be used with Jensen's Wan- 
derbilder and Schumann's shorter pieces. I also like an 
improvisation on Kirchner's famous Album Leaf in F, 
which is very well done. The Suite, Op. 46, is a very 
ambitious and serious work in four movements and proves 
that there has been a constant striving and steady progress 
in the composer's art; it occupies a prominent place on 
the programs of Mr. Sherwood, to whom it is inscribed. 
There is also an important Trio, Op. 29, and a Piano 
Quartet, Op. 21, which chamber music lovers will do 
well to study. 

MR. FOERSTER'S COMPOSITIONS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE COMPOSER HIMSELF. 

In response to your request that I should give a state- 
ment of my ideals in composing, I will say that I do not 
find it easy to do this, but perhaps the following will 
answer your purpose 

It will be found, perhaps, that these pieces contain 
at different times various tendencies; such as the purely 
poetical, the purely musical, and occasionally the 
dramatic, although the latter tendency is dominant in the 
larger forms, not included in the present list of compo- 
sitions. In none of them will be found mere shallow 
technical display, trival cadenzas, excessive ornamenta- 
tion, and the like. The titles affixed to the pieces serve 
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in all cases as a true index to the actual contents of the 
music. In a few instances poetic mottos preface the 
music. The seven sonatinas will be found at variance 
with the conventional form, yet are none the less of the 
musical sonatina type and useful material for instruction. 
In the songs, the utmost care is bestowed upon the 
proper conception of the poems. The poets drawn upon 
often represent the best names of English and German 
literature. If the true mission of the art song lies in a 
union of the words and the music, it will be found that 
in all these songs the atmosphere of the. poems is reflected 
in the music ; it therefore devolves upon the singer and 
accompanist to be as one in the correlative interpretation 
of these songs. Many of the songs relate to nature and 
its beauties, few are mere love songs, and none are of the 
common ballad type. While the German lied form is 
often adhered to, a larger number are in a free and 
untrammeled form, the outgrowth of the poem itself. 

TWELVE FANTASY PIECES. Op. 38. 

In these twelve pieces of rather small dimensions, Mr. 
Foerster illustrates his thoroughly musical nature and his 
rather rare ability to say something interesting in an 
unassuming and unpretentious manner. The pieces are 
all musical, poetical in conception and generally carried 
out with success yet within dimensions almost precluding 
the exhibition of the higher qualities of piano composi- 
tion. 

The Evening Star. No. 1. 
(3d Grade.) 

The standpoint of this melodious little sonnet for 
pianoforte is given by the lines from Longfellow, prefixed 
by the composer. 
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"Into the ocean, faint and far, 

Falls the trail of its golden splendor, 
And the gleam of that single star 
Is ever refulgent, soft and tender.'' 

The piece consists of a soft and very sustained melody 
lying in the range of the alto voice. It is necessary that 
these phrases should be sustained quite legato for their 
full length, which is four measures, and not as appar- 
ently indicated by the slurs with frequent interruptions. 
As the melody is accompanied by a second voice, this also 
is to have a full and mellow tone. Under this charming 
melody, Mr. Foerster places what is technically called a 
"motion" (i. e., a movement) in eighth notes for two 
beats, with a quarter for the third beat, where the har- 
mony changes momentarily. The combined effect is 
very charming. In the repetition of this melody (begin- 
ning in m. 17) Mr. Foerster continues the eighth note 
motion through the measure by the aid of an appoggia- 
tura in the treble (the dissonant eighth note on the third 
beat). Later there is a pleasing coda (m. 33). 

Sylvan Sprites. No 2. 
(3d Grade.) 
In the musical handling of this little fancy piece Mr. 
Foerster has availed himself of a device several times 
used in Stephen Heller's "Eclogues," where the eighth 
note motion arises between the two hands, and not in one 
of them alone. The opening motive is extremely well 
handled, and the effect of the first sixteen measures orig- 
inal and very pleasing. The melody which follows, in 
the key of C, is not quite so good. In fact there is no 
melody, and this is precisely the trouble. However, it 
serves to bring us back later on to the first idea. 
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The poetical intention of this piece is given in the 
lines from Bayard Taylor: 

"Alas ! the sylvan ghosts preserve 
The natures of the race they serve. 
Not only Dryads, chaste and shy, 
But piping Fauns come dancing nigh, 
And Satyrs of the shaggy thigh." 

Evening Bells. No. 3. 
(3d Grade.) 

A very short piece, extending to but a single page. 
The standpoint is given by a stanza from Karl Schaefer, 
the English of which might be literally expressed as fol- 
lows : 

"The distant sound of chiming bells 
Awakes my surging grief, 
While softened chant of anthem tells 
In heaven there is relief." 

The piece consists of two elements : First the chim- 
ing bells, the scale notes of the first line and a half, where 
the ringer plays the bells in what are called "changes," 
and not in regular melodies. Then follows the sound 
of the distant hymn, which the poet says is borne to his 
ears above the shadow of the forest and as if from a great 
distance. The chorale very soft, sincere, and religious. 
Much can be made of this little piece by good manage- 
ment. 

Canon. No. 4. 
(5th Grade.) 

A Canon is a form of music in which a leading voice 
begins and a second voice takes up the same melody at a 
certain distance behind. It is a difficult form to write, 
and capable in good hands of very attractive effects. 
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The form is also useful as a device for promoting the 
independence of the two hands, the left hand being 
expected to echo the melody of the right with equal 
heartiness and expression. Modern composers practice 
this form as a means of acquiring what is called "technic," 
or the art of writing. 

This canon extends through two measures. That is 
to say, the left hand begins with the subject, occupying 
exactly two measures. The right hand then repeats this 
subject an octave higher, without any change. During 
this time the left hand is playing an alto to the right 
hand part ; at the end of two measures, the right hand 
takes up the alto part which the left hand has just given, 
the left hand now playing alto to this former alto. At the 
7th measure the pattern changes and here the bass voice 
imitates the treble exactly one beat later. Note how the 
right hand starts out at the beginning of m. 7; the left 
hand has precisely the same melody beginning at the 
second beat of the same measure. It is not easy to do this 
trick. Ambitious young harmonists can easily try it for 
themselves. In the fourth line a new subject of two 
measures in two parts is proposed by the left hand, and 
imitated by the right an octave higher two measures 
later. With the last note of the fourth line the right 
hand proposes a new subject, which is taken up by the 
left hand two beats later. In the middle of the second 
measure of the last line the two hands have the same sub- 
ject in each half measure, giving it in contrary motion, 
i. e., the right hand has a melodic figure of four notes, 
which run down three notes and skip up an octave, while 
the left repeats the same pattern at the same time in 
opposite motion, running up three notes and skipping 
down an octave. 
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The Sea. No. 5. 
(Grade 5.) 
This is quite in the manner of an old English song. 
The key is given in the poem preceding. 

"The sea is a jovial comrade, 
He laughs wherever he goes; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
Which wrinkle his hale repose; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the sun 
And shakes all over with glee, 

And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty sea !" 

Opinions will differ concerning the sea, according as 
one is or is not what is called "a good sailor," but it is 
plain that taking the conception of the sea as a jolly old 
rover (who never roves, but merely remains stationary 
and pretends to be rolling) the music wonderfully well 
corresponds to the poet's idea. The second period, in A 
flat (beginning in m. 9), may be taken a trifle more 
quietly. 

Harlequin, No. 6. 
(4th Grade.) 

Harlequin is the clown in pantomime. He carries a 
sword of lath, performs all sorts of antics, and occasion- 
ally makes love to Columbine. In the present instance 
he omits the latter employment and confines himself to 
the antics which please the gallery and awaken laughter. 

Pretty Marie. No. 7. 

(5th Grade.) 

"Pretty Marie" is one of those lively and unconscious 

young women who however much they may be admired 

do not encourage what is called flirtation. In other 
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words, a sprightly piece of running work, producing by 
its rapid motion and its keeping up so long, an impression 
of bounding spirits and merry disposition. In the tenth 
measure a different idea arises, more melodious, and this 
prevails for quite a long time until later the first running 
work appears again. Whatever the little sentiment 
which Marie happened to be cherishing during the epi- 
sode, it has now disappeared, and she is the same careless 
and happy young woman as at first. The motto is from 
Katherine Stuart Collins : 

"Her lovely cheeks are all aglow, 
Like crimson roses set in snow, 
Her wind-kissed lips like cherries are, 
Her eyes are bright as Evening star, 
Ah! my pretty. Marie!" 

Triumphal March. No. 8. 
In this seriously intended triumphal march, Mr. 
Foerster had in mind the glories of his country and the 
seriousness properly appertaining to the American citi- 
zen. Very grand and pompous. In the second part, 
which is in the key of F major, there are many trumpet 
calls, which must be given quite crisply and in good 
marching rhythm. 

Antique. No. 9. 
(4th Grade.) 
In this piece Mr. Foerster at first imitates the style of 
the period of Bach. It is good exercise in running work, 
and musical. In measure 21 he takes up a new figure, a 
little on the order of some figures of Bach, as e. g. in the 
Preambule, where a rhythm is made by playing the hands 
alternately, the harmonies meanwhile continuing. The 
piece is interesting. 
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INTERMEZZO. Op. 46. (4th Grade.) 
A pleasing melody of romance order, rather broad, 
serious and dignified. Effectively placed upon the piano. 

Prelude. No. 10. 
(4th Grade.) 
A well-made and musicianly prelude, a name imply- 
ing the musical treatment of a theme, but without decided 
and completed melodic characteristics. A prelude is 
something preparing for a more definite piece later, rather 
than a piece wholly satisfactory in and of itself. In this 
instance, the mood is rather meditative, perhaps a little 
sad. The movement is a little slow (about 84 for quar- 
ters). In the 1 6th measure a modulation figure begins 
which depresses the key to E major (m. 20) from which 
point it rises again through a variety of other keys. The 
passage from m. 28 must be given considerable accent. 
Two changes in the form of measure occur in this piece, 
one to 2-4 the other to 4-4. The latter is practically a 
ritardando written out, and the other, which needs to be 
played Allargando, will have much the same effect. 

Mazurka. No. 11. 
(4th Grade.) 
A rather vigorous mazurka, in which care must be 
taken not to cover up the 16th rest in the melody by using 
the pedal upon the beat. The rest here is of more conse- 
quence than connecting the bass with its chord. Always 
in Chopin, or in compositions modeled after Chopin, 
rests of this kind, in the melody, are to be observed, and 
not concealed by careless pedalling. The pedal can be 
very slightly depressed at the beginning of the beat and 
held not to exceed about a third of the beat. This pro- 
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longs the bass enough to satisfy the ear and at the same 
time leaves the little catch in the melody audible. The 
present writer notes that this direction is exactly opposite 
to that of the composer, who has marked the pedal at the 
beat to last through the measure. The same thing hap- 
pens in most editions of Chopin, nevertheless artists da 
not carry out the directions. In the present instance the 
pedal can be held by those preferring that effect. 

Homage to Rubinstein. No. 12. 
(6th Grade.) 

One of the most popular of the less difficult pieces by 
Rubinstein is his "Kamennoi-Ostrow" which consists of 
a baritone or alto melody in the key of F sharp major, 
with a vibrating accompaniment in sixths, high up in the 
treble. This is followed by a chorale movement, and this 
again by a more brilliant resumption of the theme. The 
melody is a very lovely one and the effect of the melody 
below and the accompaniment high up (so different from 
the traditions of the piano but so often experienced in 
later piano music), is a very pleasing one. Rubinstein's 
piece was a character-portrait, representing some lady 
whose charms had impressed him at the watering place 
near St. Petersburg, called Kamennoi-Ostrow. The 
number of his piece is 22 in a set of 24. 

Upon this suggestion, Mr. Foerster has constructed a 
piece of similar kind. Mercifully to the lady pianist 
"despising sharps," he has contented himself with the 
key of F major. The accompaniment, also, is much 
easier. Despite his taking the Rubinstein piece as a 
model, Mr. Foerster has availed himself of only a part of 
its suggestion. The result is a pleasing piece of nocturne 
character, having in it very little of Rubinstein aside from 
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the suggestion of the chief melody, and a certain breadth 
of treatment towards the close. 

SONATINAS. 

Mr. Foerster has written a considerable number of 
pieces in the form of sonatinas, which while conforming 
to the demands of tradition still contrive, as Mr. Liebling 
well says, to put new meanings and feelings into this 
time-honored form. The pieces while primarily intended 
for instruction, have nevertheless not a little honest 
musical poetry in them. Probably the teacher will be 
better pleased by separate movements than by any one 
work in its entirety. The following are recommended. 

Sonatina in E Flat. Allegro Moderato. Op. 14, No. 3. 
(Advanced 3d Grade.) 
This first movement is of unusual vigor and musical 
quality. It gains strength from the unusual form of the 
bass, which is written to cover an octave span. The mod- 
ulations are free and strong. Near the close of the move- 
ment there is a passage of heavy chords requiring 
stronger hands than those legitimately occupied with 
pieces of this simplicity. The next movement in this 
sonatina consists of an arrangement of the Scotch mel- 
ody, "Robin Adair," which occupies a page. (3d Grade.) 

Allegro in F Major. Op. 14, No. 2. 

This movement is also of pleasing character and con- 
tains a number of novel effects for this grade. Especially 
note the modulations upon the closing bit of the first 
motive, and the chord passage beginning in the fourth 
line. Pleasing and interesting. 
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"THE LITTLE WILD ROSE." Song. Op. 42, No. 2. 
(Rohlfing. Medium compass.) 

A very pleasing song upon a German text by Carl 
Felix. The first lines of the English are : 

"Cool in the shadows and kissed by the dew, 

Deep in a tangled wood, 
A little wild rose, by the wayside green, 

Sweet, contented and good, 
Grew in the sunlight and grew in the shade, 

Innocent, pure and fair; 
Watched by the whispering winds in the glade, 

Lov'd by the song-birds there." 

AUTUMN LEAVES. Op. 42, No. 1. 
In this sweet and grave song, Mr. Foerster has built 
upon a German poem by Karl Schaefer, the English 
translation being by Miss Cooper. 

"No sound I hear, the forest's drear and dead," etc. 

"BY THE SEASIDE." Op. 42, No. 3. 
Founded upon a German text by Felix. 

"The sun is couched, the sea fowl gone to rest, 
And the wild storm hath somewhere found a rest ; 
Air slumbers, wave with wave no longer strives, 
Only a heaving of the deep survives." 

A serious mood, very quiet and thoughtful. 

"WHEN THOU ART NIGH." Op. 45, No. 4. 
The poem is by Thomas Moore. 

"When thou are nigh it seems a new creation round ; 
The sun hath fairer beams, the lute a softer sound. 
Though thee alone I see and hear alone thy sigh, 
'Tis light to me, 'tis song to me, 'tis all, if thou art nigh." 

A beautiful song adapted to baritone or mezzo 
soprano. The sentiment naturally inclines to the former 
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interpretation, since woman rarely voices her inmost 
sentiments so completely in public. 

" I SAW THEE WEEP." Op. 34, No. 1. 
A very musical song, with an accompaniment which 
forms an integral part of the means whereby the com- 
poser expects to create the mood which the poem 
embodies. 

"I saw thee weep, the big, bright tear 

Came o'er that eye of blue; 
And then methought it did appear 

A violet dropping dew; 
I saw thee smile, the sapphire's blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine; 
It could not match the living rays 

That filled that glance of thine." etc. 

The lines suggest a degree of interest in the lovely 
person to whom they are supposedly addressed, and a 
state of feeling of rather more than average fervor. 
These elements the composer has successfully wrought 
into the music. It lies well for the voice. 

"ADORATION." Op. 34, No. 2. 
Upon a poem by Lord Byron. 

"There be none of beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me." 

A very pleasing and suitable strain, in which tender- 
ness and charm combine. Note the happy manner in 
which the composer has met the poet's rhythmic irregu- 
larity at the words "magic like thee," and again at the 
answering clause : "voice to me." 



GEORGE W. CHADWICK. 

Born at Lowell, Mass., November 13, 1854. 

Few of the younger American composers have stood 
more resolutely for a high ideal of composition than Mr. 
George W. Chadwick, of Boston. Mr. Chadwick made 
his earliest studies under the late Eugene Thayer, and 
with such good results that at the age of twenty-two he 
was able to accept the directorship of the music at Olivet 
College in Michigan. No sooner was he at work as 
teacher than he realized his lack of preparation and there- 
fore after one year he went to Leipsic and later to 
Munich, where he became a student with the veteran com- 
poser, Rheinberger. Here Mr. Chadwick perfected the 
technique of his art with care and was able to serve for 
some time as assistant conductor in some of the minor 
German theatres. Returning to Boston he became 
organist of the South Congregationalist Church, and in 
1897 was made director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr Chadwick conducted the chorus at 
Worcester for several years and for one year was con- 
ductor of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. Dur- 
ing the entire time since his return from abroad he has 
been occupied in composition. Among his works in 
larger forms are three symphonies, several concert over- 
tures, three symphonic sketches for orchestra, much 
church music, several works for chamber instruments (5 
string quartettes and one string trio), a few pieces for 
piano, and a large number of songs some of which are 
among the best modern productions in their class. Mr. 
Chadwick has had the good sense to write to English 
words, and those frequently among the best of the pro- 
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ductions by the younger poets. A notable set in this 
class is the cycle called "Told in the Gates," upon verses 
by Arlo Bates. Of these later on. Mr. Chadwick has 
also written a cantata: "The Lily Nymph," which is 
highly esteemed. His dramatic cantata, "Judith," was 
given at the Worcester Festival of 1901. Like all Amer- 
ican composers his composing for full orchestra has been 
against odds, owing to the great difficulty of hearing 
them often enough to realize the points in which he has 
failed to reach the effects he had in mind. It is generally 
considered that he is to be counted among the very first 
of American composers in excellence of style and execu- 
tion, as he surely is in his lofty ideal. One of his sym- 
phonies has been played several times in Boston and by 
Mr. Thomas, with very good appreciation. 

The songs of Mr. Chadwick have found a very large 
public, and they are warmly appreciated. This must be 
taken as a favorable augury for the part of his works as 
yet mainly unheard. If he had given the pianoforte more 
of his attention, he would no doubt have been able to find 
a public in this department also, and thereby have 
strengthened his footing for a just appreciation of his 
higher works. 

FIRST CAPRICE. (5th Grade. Schmidt.) 

A charming scherzo movement, upon a curious musi- 
cal motive such as we rarely find in piano music, pure and 
simple. (Note the 16th notes in the third measure, and 
elsewhere.) It is a sort of fancy piece suggestive of a 
revel by Dryads or other retiring folk. In the middle 
division the mode changes to minor and a sombre effect is 
given by the low basses. An excellent study for pupil, 
because it says something unusual. 
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SECOND CAPRICE. (5th Grade. Schmidt.) 

A companion piece to the preceding. It is in a Gypsy 
mode, or in some of the other south Italian manners. 
The coloring is a quasi oriental and the effect very origi- 
nal and pleasing. This would make a very nice orches- 
tral piece, which is the same thing as saying that it is 
more musical and contains more ideas than the generality 
of piano music. 

CONGRATULATION. Op. 7, No. 1. (5th Grade, or 
advanced 4th.) 

A fresh and original character piece, like a study, the 
thematic manner prevailing all through, but the middle 
part changing to the major mode of the tonic. 

SCHERZINO. Op. 7,TsTo. 3. (Advanced 4th Grade. Schmidt.) 

This Scherzino is almost like a saltarello, or a taran- 
telle, the 6-8 movement and the impatient rhythm sug- 
gesting this analogy. This, like the preceding pieces, is 
thoroughly thematic, the same idea being turned over in 
a variety of ways, but always leading still farther and 
farther along. towards the denouement of the story. Full 
of clever changes of harmony. 

IRISH MELODY. Op. 7, No. 5- (Advanced 4th, or 5th, 

Grade.) 

This piece is quite what is sometimes called an 
"acquired taste." It looks as if it might have been 
assigned as an exercise in counterpoint, the Irish themes 
being particularly difficult to work over into anything 
corresponding to the usual manner of German counter- 
point, which depends upon being allowed certain favorite 
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cadences into the dominant, and so on. This Irish theme 
declines these German paths and insists upon going its 
own; despite its perversity Mr. Chadwick has managed to 
give it a very interesting harmonic treatment, the effect 
of which is to ennoble a theme which in its barren form 
was not likely to produce such an impression. A 
thoroughly characteristic Irish story. 

LYRICS FROM "TOLD IN THE GATES," BY ARLO 

BATES. 

Among the hundred or more songs by Mr. Chadwick, 
the set of twelve songs upon poems by Arlo Bates stands 
in a very honored position. The subjects are all apper- 
taining to love, the one topic which affords poet and 
composer opportunity for the impassioned, the varied, 
and the rare and beautiful. Such . opportunities Mr. 
Bates provided for the composer to an extent scarcely sur- 
passed since the days of Henri Heine ; and the composer 
has met the poet in the same spirit. The result is a series 
of highly impassioned love songs which require but slight 
allowance even when considered in the light of the most 
celebrated of Schumann and the later writers of the Ger- 
man school. The following selections are those which 
are designed for female voice. The others in the set are 
for baritone and are still more impassioned. 

"Sings the Nightingale to the Rose." 

"Without thy love I die ! 
Sweetheart, regard my cry. 
Sings the fountain as it flows ; 
O lily, comfort give, 
Sweetheart, for thee I live." 

A plaintive song. 
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"The Rose Leans Over the Pool." 

A curiously elusive rhythm like a syncopated waltz. 
Very dainty and charming. 

"The rose leans over the pool ; 

Oh. touch me not, touch me not, love ! 
When the sun bursts above her, 
The rude bee will love her; 

Oh, touch me not, touch me not, love !" 

"Love's Like a Summer Rose.'' 

A quaint and Scottish melody, plaintive and pleasing. 

"Love's like a summer rose, 
Whose fragrant buds unclose 
But ah, how soon it goes, 
Fading and wasting!" 

"Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie." 

A song worthy of Henri Heine, and music worthy of 
almost any of the masters. 

"Dear love, when in thine arms I lie, 

And feel thy faithful heart 
Throbbing with love which cannot die, — 

And know how true thou art, 
Ah, why unbidden to mine eyes 
Should foolish tear-drops thronging rise? 
Why should I weep?" 

"The Jacqueminot Rose." (For tenor.) 
This beautiful song is from a cycle called : "A Flower 
•Cycle." A very impassioned song, in an evasive sort of 
-story — in short, a true song which leaves something to the 
imagination of the listener. 
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Program 

SCHUMANN : 

Papillons. Op. 2. 

Scenes from Childhood. Op. 15. 

Selections: Album for the Young. Op. 68. 

The Forest Scenes. Op. 84. 

The Carnival. Op. 9. 

The David's League. Op. 6. 

Etudes Symphoniques. Op. 13. 

Fancy Pieces. Op. 12. 

Romance in F Sharp. Op. 28, No. 2. 

Night-Piece in F Major. Op. 23, No. 4. 

Novellette in E Major. Op. 21, No. 7. 

"The Hat of Green." 

"Wandering Student's Song." 

"A. Forest Encounter." 

"Spring Night." 

"Moonlight." 

The Poet's Love. 

Woman's Love and Life. 

"The Two Grenadiers." 



MOSZKOWSKI 

Moment Musicale. Op. 7. 
Serenata in D Major. 
Thea, in E. Op. 10, No. 2. 
Mazurka. Op. 10, No. 3. 
Reverie. Op. 36, No. 2. 
Valse Brilliant. 
Seller zino. Op. 18, No. 2. 
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IV. SCHUMANN AND MOSZKOWSKI. 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

Born at Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810. 
Died at Bonn, July 2, 1856. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE CONCERNING THE SCHU- 
MANN PROGRAM. 

Owing to the comparatively insufficient attention given the 
works of Robert Schumann by ordinary teachers, and their 
superlative importance from a musical and a poetical standpoint, 
as well as for their bearing upon the best qualities of modern 
piano-playing, it has been thought advisable to give here 
extended analyses of the most important works of this com- 
poser, as well as those of smaller dimensions and more imme- 
diately indispensable. Accordingly the annotations deal with more 
than one hundred and twenty-five different pieces by this author; 
pieces ranging in difficulty from the second grade up to concert 
difficulty. It is obvious, therefore, that the teacher, or leader 
of a club working through this course, is not expected to try 
to master more than a quarter or even an eighth of this entire 
provision, the superabundance being intended for later study, 
and for better adaptation to the varying abilities of classes in 
large cities and small places. The teacher, therefore, will make 
her own selections, of such particular compositions as from the 
description seem most likely to fall within the powers of her 
class. Meanwhile the private student, ambitious to understand 
the Schumann cult as a whole, has here directions adequate to 
his guidance during at least two or three years of Schumann 
study. Moreover, it was considered that to speak of an epoch- 
marking composer like Schumann and to pretend to illustrate 
his powers with those smaller works only which fall within the 
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powers of ordinary students, would be to risk conveying an 
entirely inadequate impression of the marvellous genius of this 
great master. Even as it is, some of the largest works are left 
unmentioned: Especially the great Fantasia in C Major, and 
the two sonatas, in G Minor and F Sharp Minor. Also his 
Quintette for piano and strings, four hand copies of his Sym- 
phony in B Flat, and the like. The Variations for Two Pianos, 
is another work well worthy of attention where convenience 
serves. 

With regard to the location of the Schumann music, proba- 
bly the most convenient single volume for most cases will be 
the collection of Representative Schumann Compositions by the 
present Editor. This volume contains in all forty-three pieces, 
including the most popular and pleasing of all the Schumann 
works up to the greater ones. It is possible to give more than 
two long Schumann recitals from this single volume. Here will 
be found the most available selections from the Papillons, 
Scenes from Childhood, Album for the Young, Fancy Pieces, 
and two little pieces from the Carnival. The book ends with 
three of the Kreisleriana. The David's League and the Etudes 
Symphoniques are to be found in the Peters Edition, each by 
itself. The songs are published in a volume by Boosey & Com- 
pany ; also in the Peters Edition. For convenience, and to 
avoid having to buy a large number of complete collections, it is 
recommended that the bulk of the Schumann program be 
gathered from the collection by the present editor, which brings 
together a larger number of representative pieces in a single 
volume than any other collection. 



Any mature appreciation of Robert Schumann as 
composer must have it in at least four elements, inextri- 
cably interwoven in the works, yet capable of being esti- 
mated apart. First, of course, the extraordinary richness 
and vividness of imagination, which give the works so 
manifold a variety of hues. Second, the sincerity and 
earnestness with which each tone-poem, be it small or large 
in form, devotes itself to expressing the mood which 
called it into being. Third, the disposition to accomplish 
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the musical picture by means of the smallest expenditure 
possible, and in this respect many of his smaller works are 
like etchings. Fourth, the essentially musical character 
of the whole, and the absence of every sort of ornamental 
arabesque, empty passages and other devices for giving 
the compositions additional sound without at the same 
time adding to the ideas involved. 

In many respects Schumann is one of the most inter- 
esting composers known to musical art. Of all the great 
romanticists (the great names being those of Schubert, 
Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt, and Mendelssohn), Schumann is 
the one who has dared to give expression to his most con- 
fidential reveries and rhapsodies, without for a moment 
considering whether such pieces could ever be expected to 
interest a general concert-room public, seeking after a 
sign, as the gospel has it. Entirely ignoring considera- 
tions of this kind, which had weight with even the most 
devoted of his contemporaries, Schumann gave himself 
over to saying whatever he had in his mind to say, fol- 
lowing again the gospel maxim of writing "for those who 
have ears to hear." Hence we find in the Schumann 
works a whole world of musical fancy, sometimes flavored 
with a title suggesting something from poetry, at other 
times entirely without significant title, the meaning being 
left wholly to those able to find it out. 

For our present purposes it is to be received with 
gratitude that the Schumann cult in music is first of all a 
cult of the pianoforte, and in this department he showed 
himself, as we shall see, a daring and finally an epoch- 
marking innovator ; the Schumann works which begun by 
shocking pianists, have at last come to be among the most 
effective and heart-stirring of the concert room. Nor is 
the poetry of this great master confined to advanced 
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musicians only, his works containing many and many 
pages conceived from the standpoint and within the 
resources of childhood. Moreover, the pianoforte itself 
in his handling becomes a direct instrument for repre- 
senting whatever the deeply moved heart has to express, 
and the Schumann works have ended by creating wholly 
new manners of touching. and treating the pianoforte. 

To the outside observer the most unexpected trait of 
his music is the frequency of titles suggesting the com- 
poser's standpoint ; and this trait is naturally most nota- 
ble in those departments of music where it is most useful, 
naifiely in the easier pieces written for children. Thus, 
for example, in the fifteen pieces entitled : "Scenes from 
Childhood," such titles as the following are found : 

"From Strange Lands and People;" "A Curious 
Story;" "Playing Tag;" "The Coaxing Child;" "Happy 
Enough;'' "An Important Occurrence," etc. 

In the Album for The Young there are upwards of 
forty titles, among them such as these: "The Poor 
Orphan;" "Hunting Song;" "The Wild Rider;" "The 
Jolly Farmer;" "Santa Claus;" "Welcome to May;" 
"Spring Song," etc. 

So also in some of the larger works, the Carnival, for 
instance, the same kindly helpfulness is found. The 
following are some of the titles in this wonderful work: 
"Chopin;" "Pierrot;" "Arlequin;" "An Avowal;" 
"Paganini;" etc. 

Like fanciful titles meet in the collection known as 
"Fancy Pieces," opus 12 : "In the Evening ;" "In Fancy 
Up-Soaring;" "Whims;" "Why?" "In the Night;" 
"Fable ;" "Dream Visions ;" "End of the Song." So 
again there is a set of little pieces called "Flower Pieces," 
the term having reference, no doubt, to the fashion of 
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Jean Paul Richter in using such titles for his fancy 
sketches in words. 

All these titles of pieces by Schumann are suggestive 
in character, and are designed to afford the student 
assistance in accounting for unusual progressions or con- 
trasts, which without such a reason for being might shock 
a classical taste or timid fingers. It is said that Schumann 
used to compose the piece first and perhaps some time 
later add the apparently descriptive titles. This is quite 
in line with Beethoven's annotation upon a case where he 
had employed titles : He writes : "More as suggestion 
than as actual painting." 

It is not easy in our day to decide whether in truth 
Schumann's fancy was invigorated and stimulated by the 
fanciful prose of a writer then much in prominence, Jean 
Paul Richter, with whose nature his own had no small 
kinship ; or whether he read these romantic writers as an 
agreeable relaxation, and to quiet for the moment his 
inner diposition to bubble over in tones. For, from earli- 
est childhood, Schumann had been in the habit of impro- 
vising upon the pianoforte and of trying to represent 
there the queer traits of his intimate friends, their dispo- 
sitions and individualities. Perhaps finding himself born 
into an age when romanticism was in the air, he availed 
himself of these resemblances in order to ally his works 
with these highly esteemed ones in literature, thereby 
gaining for himself a ground of appreciation which 
might otherwise have had to wait for some time, even, as 
it proved, for a later generation. 

The* romantic spirit in literature began in Germany 
just about the close of the eighteenth century. Its 
essence consisted in repudiating the old time classical 
theory that nothing ought to go into any permanent work 
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of art but those aspects of life and feeling which are in 
and of themselves beautiful. The old Greek gods, for 
instance, were always represented in statues as young, 
well proportioned and in attitudes of repose. When 
strife and misery began to be represented the romantic 
spirit had entered into Greek art, as the German critic 
Lessing has shown in the case of the celebrated statue of 
Laocoon and his Sons in the Grip of Serpents. Romantic 
art holds as its vital principle that pain and misery have 
missions ; and that every phase of the life of beings 
created in the image of God may by chance and by interior 
divination have in it something reflecting the divine. 
Hence the pictures made under this inspiration are not 
always pleasing or graceful ; it is the story which the pic- 
ture tells which has in it the final solution of the value of 
the art-work upon the moral side; so also the poem may 
represent the beautiful quite as truly when it tells of a life 
of long-suffering and devotion as when it tells an ancient 
myth of eternal youth and invincible power. So it is 
with music, which in place of being held down to the well- 
sounding and the melodious, is left free to write things 
which for the first moment sound badly and have little 
melody in them, provided that later on the deeper motive 
and beauty can be felt and enjoyed. 

Whatever of this comes to expression in the music of 
Schumann we may be very sure came there quite by acci- 
dent, for no creative artist in music, of the first rank, has 
ever composed other than as the mood carried him and 
his knack of musical work enabled him to go. Schumann, 
like every other creative artist, was a product of his own 
time and had within himself the unconscious molding of 
the ideas most in vogue in advanced circles of thought 
of his time. Schumann may very well have been more 
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sensitive to the influence of books and of literary ideals 
than most musicians, because he was the son of a book- 
seller (himself a literary man) and a voracious reader. 
He was also discriminating in poetry and particularly in 
the idea behind the poetry, as we see in many of his songs. 

In trying to come into sympathy with the works of 
this composer, therefore, we must conceive of him as a 
young man composing half by instinct, full of music, hear- 
ing it day and night, and improvising upon his instrument, 
the pianoforte. He began by trying to become a great 
pianist and ruined his fingers by injudicious experiments 
for increasing their powers beyond what nature permitted. 
Later the finger regained much of its usefulness, but was 
forever incapable of sustained exertion. Thus he could 
improvise with freedom and try his experiments, and write 
down whatever he found at the keyboard, without ever 
being able to arrive at the standard of public performance. 

The bulk of Schumann's music is that for the piano- 
forte. His creative career was short, but within about 
five years from the time when he first got to work in 
earnest, he had written most of the music filling the first 
three volumes of his works, containing such masterpieces 
as the Carnival, the Kreisleriana, the Symphonic Studies, 
the Fantasia in C major, the three sonatas, in G minor, 
F sharp minor and F minor, and the Carnival Pranks from 
Vienna. These works are of singular importance in the 
history of piano playing and each might well have a 
chapter by itself. This, however, will come out in the 
discussion of the individual works. 

Most wonderful was Schumann's outpouring of 
himself in song, which began about the year 1840, when 
he was in the very crisis of his love for Clara Wieck and 
his marriage with her. In this year he wrote nearly a 
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hundred songs, and among them are such wonderful 
ones as the set upon "Woman's Love and Life," the 
"Poet's Love" and the "Spring Night," etc. The 
Schumann songs are quite as epoch-marking as are the 
piano compositions. Observe that he wrote them after 
his mastery of the pianoforte had been fully acquired. At 
the age of thirty, after having produced the-masterworks 
already cited above, he turned himself to the task of 
making the piano and the voice together represent in 
music the beautiful fancies of the poet. First of all he 
brought to this work a heart stirred to its depths by the 
love experiences through which he was passing. Then 
he had always had a leaning towards poetry and was ever 
a sympathetic reader of the best writers. Therefore when 
he took up a subject like the poems of Chamisso upon the 
greatest experiences of woman's heart, he was ready to 
do for them something which no composer before him 
had been able to do. The intense light of musical illustra- 
tion was here brought into sympathetic application, with 
results which it has taken the singing world rather long 
to understand, but which now stand in a world apart, the 
best of the songs of Shubert standing below the best of 
Schumann in the quality of closely moving with the 
spirit of the words. Moreover, when properly done, 
the Schumann songs move a listener more, owing to the 
superior musical means which they employ. Schubert 
has always a certain reserve. His melody is a chaste and 
ingenuous young goddess, lovely to behold, agreeable to 
know, yet with the distance and air of superiority 
belonging to this race of beings. Schumann's music, on 
the other hand, is human, vigorous, palpitating, warm 
from a human heart. 

It was at first objected to them that they lacked 
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melody and that the accompaniment usurped interest 
which properly ought to have been left to the singer. But 
here, again, we have the local instinct of the singer who 
always desires the center of the stage, which must be 
cleared for the occasion. In a good Schumann song the 
piano part is just as important as the notes given the 
voice ; and any one of them makes an excellent piano 
piece without any singing whatever, provided the istru- 
mental version contrives to bring in also those notes of 
the melody which the accompaniment omits. This is true 
of all the great ones, among which we must include his 
"Spring Night," "He the Best of All the Noblest," "Thou 
Ring Upon My Finger," and others. No wonder it has 
required more than one generation before good interpre- 
ters have arisen for these beautiful creations ; and even 
now the number of singers who can do justice to them 
is few, although they are not difficult to those who have 
the full art of the singer. 

As a composer for orchestra Schumann wrote several 
concert overtures, four symphonies, all of which are 
strong works containing many novelties in instrumenta- 
tion, part of which were no doubt happy accidents and part 
the result of a careful study of means of arriving at a 
sought-for expression. He also wrote music to Goethe's 
"Faust," and the cantata : "The Pilgrimage of the Rose ;" 
"The Paradise and the Peri" and one opera : "Genoveva," 
which has been but a very few times performed, owing, 
as is alleged, to the lack of dramatic quality in the 
libretto. 

Schumann wrote a great deal of chamber music, such 
as three sonatas for violin and piano, trios, quartettes, 
etc. 

In the department of music in general Schumann did 
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a great deal to make what I have elsewhere called the 
''thematic" style of composition the one generally fol- 
lowed; i. e., he builds up his moods by sequencing wisely 
upon a motive which itself generally has in it the germ of 
the desired effect. This mode of writing is opposed to the 
lyric method, in which a flowing melody is the main 
thing and a harmonic life aids very little in building up 
the music to a climax. In the department of the piano- 
forte this habit together with his own art of producing a 
full, rich and round tone from the instrument, and his 
insight to feel that such a tone must become more and 
more a necessary trait of a good pianoforte, led him to 
innovations in style which for quite a long time left his 
works outside the concert room and equally outside the 
other place where they might have found appreciative 
players, namely, the class room. Thus, a full generation 
of students came and went after the Schumann works 
were written without ever having come into sympathy 
with this far-reaching voice, which eventually was to 
find its "ears to hear" in all parts of the musical world 
where the art is revered in sincerity. 

SCHUMANN AS CHARACTERIZED BY RUBIN- 
STEIN. 

(From "Conservations on Music") 

The new spirit (romanticism) that had been hovering 
in the literature of all lands from about 1825 to 1850, 
found in Schumann its musical echo ; even the war against 
the formal, the scholastic, the pseudo-classic had in him 
its musical champion. He warred against the Philistines, 
against "Capellmeister music," against "cue" critic (i. e. 
criticism made upon a cue assigned without reference to 
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the intrinsic value of the work criticised) against the 
perverted taste of the public, and thus found in the begin- 
ning of his artistic activity the material for extraordina- 
rily interesting and musically-new creations, especially 
for the pianoforte. 

He was undoubtedly more tender, warmer, more soul- 
ful, more romantic, richer in fantasy, and more subjective 
than Mendelssohn. To me he is more sympathetic in his 
pianoforte compositions: his Kreisleriana, Phantasie- 
pieces, Symphonic Studies, Carnival, Fantasia in C major, 
and many others are pearls in the literature of the piano- 
forte, and his pianoforte concerto in A minor is just such 
a unicum (a unique production) in piano literature as the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto in the literature of the vio- 
lin; after these come 'his songs. I rank his orchestral 
works and his large vocal compositions as third in the 
list. 

New pianoforte forms (not always grateful, but 
always interesting), new rhythms, rich and new harmo- 
nies, new forms, combined with the most beautiful inven- 
tion and wonderfully charming melody ; all this stamps 
him as one of the highest we possess in music. 

"And absolutely without fault?" 

That I do not say. Some rhythmic monotony, har- 
monic overloading, predilection for the song form in his 
pianoforte works, often causing us to miss in them the 
great flight, the great outline, frequent faulty instrumen- 
tation in his orchestral and chamber music (the doubling 
of the voices) and often contrapuntal treatment of the 
singing voices in his larger vocal compositions perhaps 
mere shadow sides of his creation, but all these vanish 
in the presence of the wonderful beauty of his thoughts. 
— Conversations on Music pp. Ji. 
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PAPILLONS. ("BUTTERFLIES." FLEETING 
THOUGHTS.) Opus 2. 

The first work in which Schumann began to illustrate 
his own innermost nature is the Papillons ( Butterflies — or 
perhaps, "Fleeting Thoughts") which he composed in the 
year 1830 while still a student at Heidelberg, and before 
he had definitely decided to follow music as a profession. 
The Butterflies are twelve in number, all short, ranging 
from two lines to two pages. They differ as much as 
pieces possibly can, but all cluster around the idea of a ball, 
at which or during which a variety of interesting incidents 
and experiences occur. This, at least, is the explanation 
given by Brendel, the friend of Schumann who took up the 
editorship of the New Journal of Music when Schumann 
resigned it in 1834. Brendel says : "The first work In 
which Schumann's individuality fully illustrated itself, 
even if not yet in its perfection, was the Papillons. Nat- 
urally he afterwards produced firmer and riper works, 
with a better treatment of the instrument and a fuller 
handling of the material ; but in the Papillons we have the 
real Schumann nature, in its fancy, its playfulness, its 
lightness of touch and the occasional moments of deep 
tenderness." In place of actual description in tones of 
the scenes at a ball Schumann here contents himself with 
glimpses, brief and momentary pictures of awakened 
fancy and delight. 

He begins with an introduction of a single line of 
music. It is the entrance of the dancers and the getting 
ready for the music to begin. 

The Butterflies begin with the short two lines of No. 
1, a slow waltz, to the strains of which the dancers 
pass before us. In No. 2, the dancers separate, the music 
breaks up, and everything is in confusion; but as the 
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dancers pass to other positions, there is one couple between 
whom pass tender exchanges of sentiment (second period 
of No. 2.) 

In No. 3, Brendel recognizes the Buffoon who enters, 
marches pompously across the stage and performs various 
uncouth antics. No. 4 seems to bring us again to our 
enamored couple, whose tender exchanges we have 
already encountered in No. 2. It is quick and impas- 
sioned in thought, and the second period even more so 
than the first. Note the rise of feeling from the begin- 
ning to the end of the fourth measure, then a letting down 
for a moment (mm. 5 — 8) ; again a still more impassioned 
rise of feeling and the close of the stanza. 

No. 5 is a dreamy polonaise movement (having always 
rather six beats in the measure than three) during which 
the love-making proceeds, occasionally to the detriment 
of the stately rhythm proper to the polonaise movement. 

No. 6 is a fancy piece, pure and simple. The opening 
subject consists of a short and broken motive, ejacula- 
tions as one might call them. The second period is 
pianissimo, the music has resumed and from the distant 
and retired corner the poet sees the dancers float by ; but 
the vision changes, and he resumes again the questions, 
or other strong chords of the opening subject. Again 
the music is heard and we see the dancers. The number 
ends as it began. 

In No. 7, we have again the tender and appealing 
motive, this time in the key of F minor. Later Schumann 
would have signed this number with the initial of 
Eusebius, for it is that part of the Schumann nature 
which here speaks to us. The second period of this 
number is a lovely melody, beautifully supported upon 
the arpeggio bass, almost in the manner which Chopin 
afterwards made so famous. 
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Evidently the tender mood is not so much to the lady's 
taste, for in No. 8 everything is more external. The 
outer features of the ball here attract our attention. 
A rather stately dance movement. 

No. 9 is more elaborate, also more varied. The pas- 
sionate mood of the lover here again gains the upper 
hand. What interpretation it is possible to place upon 
the second part of this movement, the initiative work in 
the key of D flat, is left to the fancy of the student. Per- 
haps it is nothing more than flitting fancies, castle- 
building by the poet. 

In No. io the dancers are hastening to their places, 
full of anticipation and high spirits. In the second period 
the dance begins. It is a slow waltz, rather stately. The 
strain changes and a swinging and impassioned melody 
floats upon an arpeggio bass, in which an unexpected 
accent upon the third beat gives the whole a greater 
impression of feeling. For the ordinary hearer this is 
one of the best pieces of the lot. 

No. 1 1 is a very brilliant and effective polonaise, which 
is deservedly popular. It is full of spirit, and deserves 
the whole orchestra with rich colors from the brass. In 
the second part of it (the middle part in G major) the left 
hand figures are not easy and the right hand also has 
some characteristic Schumann work to do. After study 
it is not difficult. The movement as a whole is very 
effective and capable of separate use. 

No. 12 brings us to the finale, which opens with an 
old melody, called "The Grandfather's Dance," with 
which it was customary in Schumann's day for all balls 
to close. Later on, near the end, the clock strikes six — 
the high A in the treble; the dancers disperse. The ball 
is over. 
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To those who know the "Carnival" and the "Davids- 
buendler," the striking similarity of this work to them in 
point of conception and interplay of moods will be very 
evident. While the "Butterflies" are shorter lived than 
the moods of the "Carnival,'' we recognize in both many 
features in common, and Schumann himself has intimated 
as much by his having quoted in the "Carnival" a strain 
out of the "Papillons." Nevertheless, the earlier work 
does not lose its interest through the greater finish and 
depth of the later works. This one pleases by its fresh 
and youthful spirit, the rapidity with which one mood 
follows after another, and the precision with which the 
new mood is characterized in the very first notes. The 
work is, therefore, a master work, although in so small 
compass. 

SCENES FROM CHILDHOOD. Opus 15. 
The "Scenes from Childhood" belong to those collec- 
tions of short pieces by Schumann which have the assist- 
ance of characteristic titles. There are fifteen short 
pieces in the collection, the average length being one 
page. In point of technical difficulty to the player, they 
fall mostly within the fourth and fifth grades. The 
notable points in this cycle are, .first, the musical quality 
of the pieces as well as their novelty; and, second, the 
closeness with which they correspond to the title assigned. 

1. From Strange Lands and People. 
A little verse, only two periods in length, having a 
melody with a triplet accompaniment below. It is quite 
the same thing as a very short song without words. The 
player must observe a perfect legato in the melody, chang- 
ing fingers upon keys wherever necessary to accomplish it. 
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2. A Curious Story. 
Practically a four-part song, as if for four voices. In 
a fresh and genial mood. The story while "curious" is 
by no means eccentric. In playing be careful to observe 
the legato in all the voices, also to observe the rests which 
occasionally interrupt the legato. These must not be 
covered up by the pedal. It is like the little catching of 
breath which a sensitive person makes when telling some- 
thing very exciting. 

3. Playing Tag. (Catch Me if You Can.) 
A very sprightly and strongly marked little scherzo. 
Strong accents, very staccato movement in the treble (as 
if in fast running) and rapid tempo, are elements con- 
cerned. 

4. The Coaxing Child. 
An appealing little melody in which a motive is many 
times repeated, with an accompaniment of moving 16th 
with chromatic harmonies, are the ingredients out of 
which Schumann has composed his picture. 

5. Happy Enough. 
In this lovely little sonnet the musical interest is more 
lively than in the numbers preceding. The melody of the 
soprano, which gives the opening impression of happi- 
ness, permeates the being of the singer and bubbles up in 
the tenor and middle voices generally — indicating that 
the happiness goes all through. A curious example of a 
sort of polyphony, in which by means of thematic imita- 
tion (the soprano of m. 1 and the tenor of m. 2 and the 
same elsewhere) the effect of several melodious voices 
is given without seeming to impair the spontaneity of 
the song. 
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6. A Weighty Occurrence. 

In this the poet narrates a very important circum- 
stance which had just happened to him. Note the 
weight of the first phrase, both treble and bass; note the 
constant recurrence of leading motives. The importance 
of the part of the narrative beginning the second period 
is to be seen in the time afforded the bass to put in addi- 
tional circumstances, while the treble is holding out those 
heavy half notes. Note that those half notes seem always 
to appertain to the same action, to judge from what the 
bass says all along in connection with them. 

7. Dreaming. (Trauemerei.) 

This lovely little sonnet has been much played by 
string orchestras, in which owing to the perfect expres- 
sion of the string voices the peculiar dreaming character 
is better brought out than it can be upon the pianoforte. 
In playing, take care to hold out to their full value all the 
long tones. When the hands have to leave the keys 
before such tones are completed, do not forget to make 
the foot carry them on. The first half note in the treble, 
and all the half notes in this voice, must be sounded with 
fullness enough to give them a singing effect and to have 
them fill up their time. The long notes in the middle 
voices, however (the chords), are put in very gently, but 
are held out. Care must be taken to bring out softly 
moving voices in the tenor or alto. For example, in m. 
7 and 8; also m. 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, etc. These inner 
voices are not like children to be "seen but not heard;" 
they are to be heard like modest participants in a celebra- 
tion of which they are not the official heads. 
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8. By the Fireside. 
A quiet song without words, almost in the manner of 
Mendelssohn. The mood is one of contentment, as when 
at close of day, after a comfortable dinner one takes one's 
comfort by the fireside, where affection and sympathy 
make the joys of every one the joys of all. 

p. The Hobby Horse. 

One of the children has mounted his father's cane and 
prances about in imitation of a military captain who some 
time before had passed the house in all his glory of regi- 
mentals. The horse in this instance lacks a little of abso- 
lute and fluent grace of motion, but on the contrary goes 
with accents and sfortzandos likely to distress any but a 
good rider. 

10. Almost Too Solemn. 

A serious and rather troubled mood here takes posses- 
sion of the poet as he remembers certain things which he 
would wish might have been different. A curiously syn- 
copated melody with strange and constantly changing 
harmonies. The Schumann mark of tempo is most likely 
a little too fast for any but very good players to give this 
piece its proper repose. 

ii. A Frightful Story. 
In the first period the poet prepares us for the' story 
which is to come, and which he assures us will prove 
most astonishing and fearful in character. In the second 
period the uncanny narrative begins in the bass, myste- 
rioso, and thus we follow the story, thus we realize the 
quiet (four measures) between the two appearances of 
the ghost, for it seems that this was the disturbing ele- 
ment, and so at length, shivering and broken out with 
"goose-flesh" we reach the end. 
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12. A Child Falling Asleep. 
The mother rocks the cradle (the accompaniment) 
which goes on with steady rhythm, in order by the sheer 
monotony to encourage the child to sleep. The little 
head of the child wabbles strangely with the motion of 
the cradle, but as the same monotony persists he presently 
falls more and more asleep. Which when the mother 
sees, the motion of the cradle becomes slower and slower 
and ceases entirely. 

13. The Poet Speaks. 
According to Brendel here Schumann seems to say : 
Such is the innocent world of childhood. Why cannot 
we, tired and troubled as we are, enter again into this 
simple world and become, as the gospel has it, "like little 
children." 

SELECTIONS FROM "THE ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG." 

Op. 68. 

(The following selections are all in the Collection of Rep- 
resentative Works of Schumann by the present Editor.) 

The Album for the Young, written in 1848 may have 
been produced with some regard to his own children ; or it 
may have been written or put together to order from a 
publisher desiring pieces which would be within the reach 
of children, yet have in them something of the beauty 
which by this time began to be realized as the main 
feature in Schumann's works. The forty-three pieces all 
have suggestive titles, and all are fancy pieces of charac- 
teristic moods, at least in so far as it is possible to define 
a mood within the very narrow limitations here accepted. 

At the beginning are five very easy pieces, mostly 
within the limits of the first grade (omitted from our 
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collection, but found in various first grades). These are 
Melody, Soldier's March, Humming Song, Chorale, and 
A Little Piece — all of which are possible to the beginner. 

No. 7. A Little Hunting Song. 
(3d Grade.) 

The first piece in the present list is called "A Little 
Hunting Song." (No. 7.) It is short, only one page, and 
its rhythm is the characteristic one of 6-8 with many imi- 
tations of the natural notes of horns. The idea is to 
suggest the merry sound of a hunting party at a distance, 
as they rush through the forest, not yet having come 
within proximity to the game — for it happens naturally 
that the game duly advertised of the coming hunt, by all 
this fanfaronade, would consider their room better than 
their company. These little inconsistencies must be per- 
mitted the poet. The most noticeable thing about this 
little hunting song is the variety of keys in the second 
division of it. 

Note. This Hunting Song is not the one commonly meant 
when "Schumann's Hunting Song' is mentioned. That one is 
much larger and belongs to the Forest Scenes. This one is 
known as "The Little Hunting Song." 

No. 9. An Old Folks Song. 
(3d Grade.) 
A beautifully plaintive melody in a quaint minor mode. 
To be played with feeling. The second period brings in 
a mood totally different. In place of D minor, the key of 
the first, we have D major, and the rhythm is now very 
spirited. This is perhaps where the old folks recall the. 
days of their youth and the merry times they then had. 
Then the first mood returns, and so the end. 
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No. 10. The Jolly Farmer Returning from Work. 
(3d Grade.) 
This little melody has become famous all the world 
over. So well does the title describe it that nothing 
farther is necessary but to play it and hear it. 

No. 10. A Little Romance. 
(Easy 4th Grade.) 
This little romance was formerly played by Mr. 
Thomas in connection with the "Trauemerei" or "Dream- 
ing" from the "Scenes of Childhood." After playing 
this, return again to the "Dreaming." The little romance 
begins quietly, but in the second part some very exciting 
occurrences are noted (at the chords of F sharp minor, 
sf., etc.). 

No. 12. Santa Clans. 

(4th Grade.) 

This piece very well describes the speed of Santa 

Claus, the way he clambers up the houses, his going down 

the chimneys, and his benevolent activities in behalf of his 

friends, the children. 

No. 15. Spring Song. 
(Easy 5th Grade.) 
A very beautiful and tender song of Spring. The 
rhythm is curious in the frequent changing from the usual 
division of 6-8 into two groups of three (measures 2, 3, 
4, etc.) and a syncopated effect (measure 1, 5, etc.) which 
is in reality a 3-4 rhythm. Schumann indulged in this 
harmless little mystification very often when he started 
out with a time-signature of 6-8. Be sure in playing to 
accent slightly the syncopated note upon the third beat 
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(the tied notes). In the second part of this lovely mel- 
ody (m. 21 ) a new subject comes in, also in the synco- 
pated rhythm, and in measure 23 the same melody occurs 
in the alto (thumb of the right hand) where it should be 
brought out clearly, but not protuberantly. This is a 
charming effect. The whole is one of the most beautiful 
spring songs ever written by any composer. 

No. 35. Mignon. 
(Easy 4th Grade.) 
Mignon, it will be remembered, suffered greatly from 
homesickness, despite the fine surroundings of her own 
true home. This little study represents one of these 
home-sick moods. Follow the directions in the annota- 
tions. Observe that despite the absence of any sustained 
melody the homesick mood is very well sustained. 

No. 37. Sailor's Song. 
(Easy 5th Grade.) 
In some collections this number is entitled: "Norwe- 
gian Sailor's Song," an addition intended to give a reason 
for the deep minor undertone which pervades this song. 
Very characteristic of the Northern musical scales. It 
should have the effect of a part-song for male voices, the 
so-called melody being no more important than the voices 
which go with it. Later on the original idea is given out 
with very great force. (M. 40 to 48.) 

THE FOREST SCENES. Opus 84. 
The Forest Scenes belongs to a later period of Schu- 
mann's work than most of those already discussed. 
Accordingly we find it more elegant in style, charmingly 
fanciful and poetic in its suggestiveness and written for 
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the pianoforte with wonderful insight. It belongs with 
his very best works, although several of the pieces are of 
very moderate difficulty and no one of them is very try- 
ing to a good player. All demand delicate touch, fine 
discrimination as to tonal values, and a delicate sense of 
rhythm. The work contains nine pieces, each running 
from two to three pages in length. The styles are 
extremely varied and there is perhaps nowhere in the 
world a like number of pages for the pianoforte so full of 
the most beautiful musical fancies. The work therefore 
deserves all the honor in which it is held by artists and 
connoisseurs. 

Entrance to the Forest. 
(Easy 5th Grade.) 
Just before us stands the forest, grand, rather goomy, 
imposing, the space below the tree-tops made dark and 
shadowy by the thickness of the tree tops and livened 
occasionally by a bright bit of sunbeam which here and 
there finds space through which to send down a shaft of 
pure light. A gentle breeze is blowing and the leaves 
shimmer and tremble, and the whole effect has something 
mysterious, suggestive and undeveloped. Such is the 
mood. Moreover, there is even an element of fear, as 
one is unable to see what dangers may meet him farther 
in. In this mood comes the opening phrase, what mel- 
ody there is being very softly in the tenor. In the right 
hand the light chords, which simulate the shimmering 
leaves. The second phrase brings in a more confident air, 
as if one could now see that nothing very bad was likely 
to happen. Later mystery again returns for a moment as 
we come to a place where the shade is thicker. Again it 
clears up and we close in the mood of the beginning. 
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A Hunter on the Lookout. 

(Easy 5th Grade.) 

The hunter comes in bravely, but instantly he seems 
to hear in the distance the sound of moving game, such 
as deer, or wild boars. He advances cautiously and the 
sound comes again. Later he gets nearer and nearer the 
game; the noise increases, the hunting spirit takes more 
and more possession of him (the triplets in the chords) 
and so on to the end. The results are left to the imagina- 
tion of the hearers, or perhaps more properly to that of 
the hunter himself. 

Solitary Flowers. 

(3d Grade.) 

A very simple and very sentimental little sonnet, like 
a sort of song without words, upon some very safe sub- 
ject, such as a lovely flower one finds in the depths of the 
forest. Occasionally a second flower grows upon the 
same stem (where the alto also has a melody) — the whole 
developed out of a motive of four notes (the first four 
notes of the melody). 

A Haunted Spot. 

(5th Grade.) 

Deep in the forest, densely grown up with thicket and 
dark with mystery and sinister tradition, is the haunted 
spot. We approach it softly, we pass it almost on tiptoe. 
Sometimes the wind arises for a moment, a branch makes 
a great rattling and we start in sudden fear. Such is the 
mood and picture which. this bit represents. 
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A Pleasing Landscape. 

(4th Grade.) 

A pleasant little scherzo in a triplet motion, lying 

prettily upon harmonies neither too high nor too low, -not 

too hard nor too soft, neither marshy nor yet rocky — such 

is the picture. 

The Wayside Inn. 
(4th Grade.) 
Quite a distance within the forest, by the roadside, 
stands an inn ; a rather small affair but rich in the good 
fare and simple ways of inns which upon occasion must 
set before my lord and lady something adequate to the 
princely appetite. Everything is hearty, sound, and 
healthy. Such is the picture. Meantime upon the 
benches before the door sit travelers who have arrived 
earlier and have had their refreshment and now are enter- 
taining themselves with a quiet smoke and stories, some 
of which, no doubt, are true. This is one of the best of 
the movements since the first. 

The Prophet Bird. 
(Easy 5th Grade.) 
One of the most characteristic and original of all of 
these lovely little tone-poems. It is played a great deal 
by artists. The 32CI notes are almost like grace notes and 
dotted eights have the general feeling of quarters. The 
picture is now really in sound, for in the distance an 
unseen warbler pipes up an exquisite little strain and 
with a full heart repeats it o'er and o'er. It is answered 
from other parts of the forest. At length it vanishes. 
The poet then goes on to praise the beauty of the song 
and to show that he himself would sing if only he could. 
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(The interlude in G major.) Then some one says, 
"Hark!" and the little sermon stops as the notes of the 
distant singer again are heard. _ The whole as delicately 
as possible. 

Hunting Song. 
(5th Grade.) 
A party of hunters invade the inn. It is a monthly or 
a festival meeting and as they rest they sing, a part 
accompanying the others upon the hunting horns. Hence 
the well-known triplet motion, the hearty and man-like 
rhythm, and the spirit of the whole. In the middle part, 
in A flat, some good story teller ventures a narrative of 
an adventure of his own ; it is a catchy sort of a tale, as 
one can see in the rhythm, and when it is done all again 
join in the hunting song as before. 

Farezvell to the Forest. 
(5th Grade.) 
All these scenes and this beauty have made a profound 
impression upon the travelers and, as the end of the 
forest draws near, they sigh that so lovely a series of 
adventures is about to end. A longing arises to come 
again and once more enjoy. The happiness was so true, 
so sincere and so noble in its impression upon the spirit. 
Thus the closing song is a melody indeed, and the 
treatment is full of feeling and of beautiful aspiration. 
This is truly a "Song Without Words'' of most exquisite 
substance. It is capricious, the triplets and twos inter- 
changing constantly, deep aspirations here and there sug- 
gest themselves and the whole dies away at last into 
repose. Our visit to the forest has ended; we have seen 
its loneliness, its mystery and its inspiration. We depart 
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as from church or from some deeply spiritual experience. 
Such is the impression which this beautiful series of 
tone-poems makes upon the congenial listener. 

THE CARNIVAL. Opus 9. Tender Scenes Upon Four Notes. 

The second title of the Carnival is "Tender Scenes" 
(Scenes mignonnes) and it is dedicated to a certain 
baroness Ernestine von Fricken, whom he had met at a 
fancy ball in the little town of Asch, on the border 
between Saxony and Bohemia. It does not appear that 
the piece had been first conceived in the form in which it 
now stands, but that a variety of short pieces had been 
written from time to time, all perhaps under the spell of 
pleasant recollections of this particular ball, and that later 
on Schumann put them together under the general name 
of Carnival, meaning thereby a sort of masked ball in 
which all sorts of celebrated characters were represented. 

The Carnival consists of twenty-two short pieces, 
some of them no more than three lines in length, and 
some extending to four or five pages. Of the meaning of 
this piece and the circumstances attending its composi- 
tion, Schumann himself gave the following account, 
apropos to Liszt playing a part of it in a concert at Leip- 
sic, in "1840. Besides the Schumann pieces Liszt played 
Mendelssohn's last concerto (D Minor) and some Etudes 
by Hiller, all of which, Schumann says, the artist played 
practically at sight, not having practiced them before 
arriving at Leipsic. Regarding the Carnival numbers, 
Schumann continues : "The name of a city in which a 
musical friend of mine lived, consisted of letters belong- 
ing to the scale which are also contained in my name ; and 
this suggested one of those tricks which are no longer 
new, since Bach gave the example. One piece after 
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another was completed during the carnival season of 
1835, in a serious mood of mind, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 1 afterwards gave titles to the numbers, and 
named the entire collection "The Carnival." Though 
certain traits in it may please certain persons- its musical 
moods change too rapidly to be easily followed by a gen- 
eral public that does not care to be roused anew at every 
moment." 

The beginning and the end of the work, Preambule 
and the March of the David's League against the Philis- 
tines, in other words the Finale, were undoubtedly written 
expressly for the places they now occupy. I think it quite 
likely that the piece named for Paganini may have been 
one of Schumann's efforts to produce something in the 
Paganini style. So also the "Reconnaisance" may have 
been previously and independently written. But of the 
work as a whole, it certainly stands for Schumann's 
recollections of this masked ball, which took place in the 
summer of 1834. 

Artists declare that the Carnival is one of the most 
difficult of the long cycles of Schumann to play with ade- 
quate variety, owing to the predominance of triple meas- 
ure. Out of the thirty-two pages of the Carnival, only 
about seven are in 2-4 measure ; all the rest is in 3-4 or 
else in 6-4, which played slowly sounds about the same. 

In point of technical difficulty the pieces vary widely. 
The most difficult are the first movement and the last, 
the Paganini, the Pantalon and Columbine, and the 
Reconnaisance. All of these are above the 8th grade. 
The remaining lie in the 5th and 6th, mainly the former, 
so far as technical difficulty is concerned. 

Each of the pieces represents a musical personality or 
mood and as to the manner of playing, the mood is the 
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main thing. Therefore to play the work well demands 
an artist. Contrary to his usual custom Schumann has 
not given metronome marks in this work. Those follow- 
ing are the work of the present editor and are to be 
taken as approximations to the proper tempo. 

Preambule. 

(7th Grade.) 
A highly diversified introductory movement. It is 
marked quasi maestoso but the "maestoso" continues 
during the first page only, thereafter giving place to 
movements much quicker and less dignified. The open- 
ing idea is very impressive indeed, although rather 
unusual from a harmonic standpoint, as it starts out by 
emphasizing and dwelling upon the subdominant chord of 
the key — contrary to the classical prescription to empha- 
size first of all the tonic or else the dominant. At the end 
of the first page, with the pin moto, the movement 
quickens and new subjects come in one after another, like 
a procession passing before us so rapidly as to almost 
bewilder. At the vivo a sort of passage form comes in 
which is used later on as "Pause" and again just before 
the finale and again in the finale itself. 

Pierrot, (pyer-ro.) 
(5th Grade.) 
In French pantomime Pierrot is a character who 
dresses in white garments, generally very loose, his face 
is whitened, and he is a glutton and a thief. He is amus- 
ing and he has no moral sense. Note the characteristic 
phrase of Schumann. It opens with a moderate phrase 
in quarters, moving in three octaves at once, upon a 
ground bass or pedal, E flat. Each time this phrase 
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occurs it can be given a slightly different color by empha- 
sizing now the soprano, now the alto and again the lowest 
octave of the melody, always mysteriously, as Pierrot 
moves about the stage softly. With the fourth measure 
a very strong little phrase of three notes conies in, (do la 
sol) which is always played forte — as if the softly moving 
Pierrot had suddenly struck somebody with his stuffed 
club, making a great deal of noise but doing iittle harm. 
At the end, this louder little subject forms the main idea 
and the whole is idealized by the manner of closing. 
Tempo MM. 84 for quarters. 

Harlequin. 
(5th Grade.) 
The conventional clown in Italian comedy. He carries 
a sword of lath. Note the curious fantasy of Schumann. 
He begins with a sort of coquettish phrase which is 
repeated in varied form three times and then gives place 
to a sort of bombastic and quasi solemn unison of descend- 
ing scale, sol fa me re do. These two ideas form the 
substance of the whole. Nothing else happens. Harle- 
quin merely walks about the stage, makes a few capers, 
alternates between his fantastic foolery and his pretended 
solemnity — and vanishes. MM. dotted half for 64. 

Valse Noble. 
(Advanced 4th Grade.) 
A dignified and stately waltz, as if he had said, "A 
waltz in noble style." A very broad and noble subject, 
dignified and strong. Musically one of the best of the 
whole work. At any rate one of the most popular. 
MM. 136 for quarters. 
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Eusebius. 
(5th Grade.) 
Schumann had the fancy of dividing his personality 
into two main sub-personages : Eusebius, representing all 
that part of him which was meditative, mystical and 
tender ; and Florestan, that part of his nature which was 
aggressive, passionate, full of energy. Here we have 
Eusebius most characteristically portrayed. Upon a 2-4 
measure he writes the soprano in a curiously evasive 
melodic figure and in a rhythm still less determined, the 
seven equal eighth notes being intended to exactly occupy 
the place of two groups of four. Occasionally the 
rhythm takes other dangerous vagaries, as at the begin- 
ning of the second stanza, where upon the first beat there 
is a turn of sixteenths, five to the beat, and upon the 
second beat a triplet of eighths. The whole, when prop- 
erly done, is tender, evasive, mystical — in short precisely 
what Schumann called it — Eusebius. Tempo, MM. 55 
for quarters. 

Florestan. 
(6th Grade.) 
Here we have the opposite side of the Schumann 
nature, extremely quick, passionate and inconclusive. In 
the ninth and again in the nineteenth measures a reminis- 
cence of his Papillons. MM. 144 for quarters. 

Coquette. 
(5th Grade.) 
Here he becomes more personal and we must leave it 
to the fascinating Baroness von Fricken to explain this 
part of the riddle ; or better leave it to the imagination of 
our lady readers. MM. 122 for quarters. Women have 
a feeling for such things. 
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Replique. (Rejoinder.) 

(5th Grade.) 

To the coquette the poet makes answer in the open- 
ing phrase; but the coquette insists with her own char- 
acteristic phrase ; again the poet asks, this time more 
tenderly, but again the coquette answers as before. 
Tempo, ad libitum. 

Sphinxes. 

Here we have a line of three short phrases commonly 
omitted by artists. They are nothing else than the four 
letters written in different ways in old fashioned notes 
called "lunga." The first is : Es-C-H-A, all of the word 
Schumann that could be written in notes. Es is the Ger- 
man name for E flat. H the name of B natural. The 
second sphinx is As-C-H, the name of the town where all 
this took place, As being the German name for A flat. 
The third sphinx is A-Es-C-H, again the name of the 
town. 

Papillons. (Butterflies.) 

(5th Grade.) 

A flitting figure "of two measures many times repeated. 
In the bass also a figure like that of horn music. 

Dancing Letters. 

(5th Grade.) 

Here again we have our old friends, A-S-C-H and 
S-C-H-A in various disguises. For the rest the number 
is a fast waltz, full of little suggestions of mystery and 
hidden expression. 
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Chiarina. (The Dear Clara.) 
(5th Grade.) 
The title is an Italian diminutive and the person the 
celebrated Clara Wieck, afterwards Mme. Schumann. 
Here we have something much more nearly the heart of 
the matter than in the butterflies and dancing letters pre- 
vious. Observe the heavy accents and the impressive 
manner in which the melody syncopates and the harmo- 
nies change. Passionato (impassioned) is a most excel- 
lent description of the movement. 

Chopin. 
(5th Grade.) 
The young Chopin (born a year earlier than Schu- 
mann) was just at this time attracting the attention which 
his remarkable genius merited. In this little fancy piece 
Schumann represents Chopin at the piano beginning with 
the long arpeggio figure in the bass ( a manner of writing 
basses entirely unknown before Chopin) and playing upon 
it an impassioned melody, which toward the last is 
embellished by some fioraturc (flowers of soft, running 
work — the small notes) quite in the Chopin manner. 
While the Chopin manner is cleverly caught the music 
itself is more impassioned than that of Chopin usually 
was — particularly when placed upon one of these arpeggio 
basses, which when he employed at all he did so for 
nocturnes in which the melody is not generally very 
impassioned. Tempo, MM. 54 for dotted halves. 

Estrella. 
(5th Grade.) 
The intention of this short number is found in its dedi- 
cation, which is to the fascinating baroness who had been 
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to Schumann the one bright particular star of this famous 
ball. In the second period the chromatic moods of the 
baroness seem to be illustrated. Tempo, 154 for quarters. 

Reconnaisance. (Recognition.) 
(8th Grade.) 

The beautiful baroness recognizes her devoted 
admirer, and lo ! how his bosom swells with pride, espe- 
cially so in measures 1 to 16. He calms himself to renew 
his protestations of devotion (in the new key of B major) 
and does so as well as he can, the baroness assisting, 
woman-like, by a gracious beginning. Note the duet in 
which the bass answers the treble. Later, the conversa- 
tion ended, the original impression of gratified joy returns 
and the incident closes. 

Or if one likes better, this particular piece can be 
classed as a very fascinating and musical octave study — 
which will perhaps serve to remove it again out of the 
radiance of the ideal and return it to the ground of ordi- 
nary life — in which we may be very sure it would never 
have occurred in this gracious way. Surely the first 
explanation is the true one. Note the proud way in 
which the poet marches off the stage. Tempo MM. 132 
for quarters. 

Pantalon and Columbine. 
(6th Grade.) 
In English pantomine Pantalon is the father of Col- 
umbine, who gives him a great deal of trouble owing to 
her propensity to engage a number of lovers at once, 
Harlequin being the most persistent. In the present 
instance it appears as if the saucy minx had gotten herself 
into trouble with one of her lovers just before appearing 
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upon the stage. She runs off (on to the stage) and 
Pantalon pursues her, perhaps intending to inflict a 
chastisement. Hence the presto movement, the staccato 
touches (light, running steps), the very emphatic chords 
from Columbine when Pantalon misses her as he does 
repeatedly in the second line. In other words, a light, 
hasty and pleasing scherzo movement, to explain which 
any one can employ whatever fanciful image one will. 
Yet when Schumann has placed the title, it justifies us in 
sketching as above. Tempo, MM. 84 for dotted halves. 

False Allemande. (A German Waltz.) 
(5th Grade.) 
A most beautiful strain as the dancers glide past in 
the cadence of a favorite German waltz. In the second 
period some very strong musical effects and a very 
effective retard just before the first strain is brought back 
again. This is one of the most fascinating bits of the 
entire Carnival. Tempo, MM. 84 for dotted halves. 

Paganini. 
(10th Grade.) 
Paganini, it will be remembered, was a very celebrated 
violinist who, between 1800 and 1840, astonished the 
world by his magnificent playing; especially he employed 
the high shifts more than formerly (those positions in 
which the fingers are far down upon the finger board, 
towards the bridge), and also was celebrated for his fast 
and astonishing execution. Paganini not only excelled all 
over violinists, but he came into relation with the world 
of music as a whole in a remarkable manner. It was 
from having heard him in 1829 that Schumann was 
inspired to try to do original things upon the piano, and 
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in 1834 or thereabouts his playing in Paris exerted the 
same influence upon the young Liszt. 

This piece, which very likely may have been written 
during the period in 1830 and 1833 when Schumann was 
working upon his versions of the Paganini caprices, is an 
effort to do upon the piano the kind of things which 
Paganini did upon the violin ; or, more properly, to do 
upon the piano something as difficult relatively, and as 
unprecedented, as those which Paganini did upon the vio- 
lin were novel and astonishing for his instrument. This 
is, perhaps the most difficult piece in the entire Carnival, 
the clashing of accents and the bass figure beginning upon 
the last fraction of the measure in place of upon the 
beginning, as usual, giving the player serious occasion 
for care. Yet the whole has to be done extremely fast 
and in a manner apparently devoid of care. Tempo, 
MM. 156 for quarters. 

After Paganini has vanished the German waltz goes 
on as before. 

Aveu. (The Avowal.) 
(5th Grade.) 
Here the poet waxes irrepressible and the lady of his 
fancy is obliged to listen to his tender confession. 
Although short it is a whole volume for him. Note the 
care with which he keeps his voice down, so as not to 
advertise his condition too plainly ; note also how it comes 
out now and then as his intensity gets the better of his 
discretion. For instance, in the second period, where the 
lady having evidently cautioned him that they were not 
in the middle of an American prairie, alone at midnight, 
he goes on very softly, but in vain ; his passion is too 
strong and by the third measure he is up to his former 
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intensity, from which he presently comes around again 
to his opening observations, the old, old story, ever new 
so long as time shall last. Tempo, MM. 72 for quarter?, 

Promenade. 
(6th Grade.) 
Here the procession marches past, in an order which 
at times seems almost disorder (note the change from 
the syncopated figure in the treble of the first two meas- 
ures, the soft phrase following and the return of the strict 
waltz movement in measures 5 to 8). This alternation of 
rhythms prevails through most of the piece. Tempo, 
MM. 156 for quarters. 

Pause. 

(6th Grade.) 

Here the music ceases for a moment and there is a 

confusion, a tumultuous movement towards some other 

part of the rooms, etc. It is the same music which occurs 

in a part of the Preambule. 

March of the David's League Against the Philistines. 
(7th Grade.) 
This is the finale. The Philistines, in German uni- 
versity slang, were the sober and unthinking townmen, 
opposed to all innovation, conservative, staid, dignified, 
pompous, rather empty when one gets a fair look at their 
brain contents, but after all, then, as now, the folks who 
own most of the property, carry on trade, serve as 
trustees, deacons, and otherwise occupy responsible posi- 
tions. Against the Philistines the David's League 
(Schumann and his friends — but mainly Schumann him- 
self) who wished to go ahead, progress, introduce new 
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ideas, and the like. It is the lot of the Philistine to be 
overthrown in poetry, where of course he has no business ; 
but since his race is virile and takes very few chances in 
life, there is ever a new crop coming on for treatment. 
So while the victory rests with the David's League for 
the moment, the battle is again and again renewed, just as 
was the case in the Old Testament days. Schumann intro- 
duced this idea of a David's league against the Philistines 
in his first writings in his Journal of Music, and he often 
returns to it, both in his criticism and in his actual 
music, as here. Note the firm and resolute step with 
which the David's league advance to the fray. As often 
happens in battle, this resolute and fully aligned front is 
broken up very soon (measure 28, etc.) 

Later on we encounter a melody in the bass marked 
"Melody of the XVII. Century." This is the famous 
"Grandfather's Dance'' with which all German balls in 
Schumann's time ended. He had already employed this 
melody once in a similar manner at the close of his 
Papillons. In the present case the grandfather's dance is 
the tune to which the Philistines advance. Still later a 
very exciting episode occurs, the music of the Pause 
returns, and then the whole is worked up to an imposing 
close. And thus ended one of the most delightful fancy 
balls upon which the eyes of and ears of mankind have 
ever tarried. Tempo at beginning of finale, MM. 132 for 
quarters. The grandfather's dance at ts last appearance, 
about 96 for dotted halves. Near the end, presto (piu 
stretto). 

THE DAVID'S LEAGUE DOINGS. Op. 6. 

The title : "Davidsbuendler," or David's League, was 
a fiction of Schumann, an imaginary society of progressive 
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artists combined to oppose the musical philistines, such 
as Hunten, Henri Herz, and other empty writers who 
were the popular salon composers of the day ; and to offer 
something better in place of their empty rubbish, which 
now happily has gone completely and irrevocably into 
oblivion. The secrets of this society, Schumann says, 
were much more closely kept than those of most so-called 
secret organizations, since it existed only in the mind of 
its founder. The main personages in this league, who 
occasionally voice the opinions of the league from one 
side or another in Schumann's writings, were Florestan, 
Eusebius and Raro, all of them being different phases of 
the Schumann personality. Eusebius represented the 
tender and mystical side of the composer and critic; 
Florestan, the bold, the revolutionary and strong; and 
Raro, a phase more rarely used, the sturdy common sense 
view of things, free on one hand from sentimentalism 
and on the other from an undue propensity to overthrow 
the existing order. In Schumann's critical writings these 
imaginary personages often discuss new works from their 
individual standpoints ; but the most striking use which 
Schumann made of the fiction was in signing many of 
his short pieces by the initials of Eusebius or Florestan. 
Sometimes by both together. 

In the first edition of his opus 6 Schumann give it the 
title of "Dances of the David's League," meaning rather 
the dances which the Philistines performed in trying to 
keep out of the way of the victorious league. Later on, 
upon its appearing that the name "dances" hardly applied 
to short compositions in the form of the song or scherzo, 
the last part of the title was dropped, and the work 
remained simply Die Davidsbuendler, or the "David's 
League Doings." The work consists of eighteen short 
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pieces wholly independent of each other ( excepting one or 
two reminiscences from one number into a later one), 
but so related as to admit, nay to invite, consecutive per- 
formance. The pieces are quite in the same genre as the 
Songs Without Words of Mendelssohn, which at the 
time were very popular ; but with this world-wide differ- 
ence, that the Schumann imagination is vastly stronger, 
the phases and moods more varied, and the whole more 
original both in idea and in manner of carrying out. 
Although the pieces are all short, quite a number are very 
difficult and the work as a whole belongs to the very 
flowering time of Schumann's creative period, it having 
been composed in 1837. 

At the beginning was a motto in German verse, which 
in English equivalent runs as follows. 

An Oi.r> Saying. 
"In every life from old we find 
Pleasure and pain are close combined. 
Pleasure to bear with balance sure, 
And pain with steadfast strength endure." 

No. i. Quick. Motto by Clara Wieck. 
The motive given by Clara forms the introduction of 
five measures and in the first edition the B in the treble at 
the close of the introduction was held and became the first 
note of the melody of the next period. The piece is in 
the form of a nocturne, as to the accompaniment and 
mysterious and broken melody, but owing to the quick 
tempo the effect is more like a somewhat gentle scherzo. 
In the 5th measure (not counting repeats) begins a 
figure of which more is made in the next number. The 
beginning of the Doings of the David's League is signed 
with an F and an E, Florestan and Eusebius both being 
represented in it. 
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No. 2. Innig, (Intimate, from within.) 
In this number, which is built upon a motive which 
has already figured in the previous number, we have rep- 
resented a mystical reverie of Eusebius. In playing 
observe all the holding notes in the right hand, as indi- 
cated by the stems. The pedal should be used twice in 
each measure ; once during the first two beats, and again 
during the third beat. Where the melody comes into 
the alto voice and confusion results from too much pedal, 
employ less. The first and third periods are in effect 
pedal points upon the bass F sharp, which is sounded, 
however, only during the third beat of each measure. 
The second period takes B for its pedal, in the same 
manner. The whole soft and gentle, like a pleasing and 
tender sonnet of twilight. 

No. 3. With Humor. 

Schumann's expression : "With Humor," means 
something more than mere whimsicality ; the term imag- 
ination or fancy is a little nearer the meaning of the Ger- 
man word humor, which means capacity for variation, 
emotionality, quickly changing phases of feeling ; whereas 
our English "humor" more often means capacity for 
laughter. 

This strong and pleasing number opens with a vig- 
orous and very buoyant motive (first two measures), but 
this part of the scherzo (for such it really is) is restricted 
to the first period. With the sixteenth measure comes 
a cadence into B minor, although we began in B major. 
Then follows a middle part in quicker time and more 
varied matter ; later the first period is played again with 
changes and a short coda follows. It is signed F, for 
Florestan. 
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No. 4. Ungeduldig. (Impatiently.) 
A strongly syncopated motive in which the expression 
turns upon the harmonic and rhythmic management. 
Observe the marks of emphasis placed by the composer, 
and the implied constancy of incessant rise and fall of 
intensity. Had this been signed it would have borne 
the initial F, for it is certainly in Florestan's vein. 

No. 5. Einfach. (Simply.) 
A quiet and naive little movement, yet in the third 
period something beneath the surface which is not so 
simple. In the descending figure of the treble (meas- 
ures 19 and following) be careful to hold out the quarters 
and give them a slight accent ; this brings out the flow of 
the melody, which changes the character of the piece at 
this point. Eusebius. 

No. 6. Sehr Rasch. (Very Quick.) 
The word rasch is not only quick in its meaning but 
contains also something more nearly to our English word 
"rash," implying not only speed but also boldness and 
fearlessness. This piece, which is one of the longest in 
the collection, appropriately bears the signature Florestan. 
It is in point of technique one of the most difficult of all, 
owing to the very troublesome figure of the bass, upon 
which the impression of rashness so greatly depends. 
Observe the tempo marked by Schumann, which after all 
is not so very fast. This piece must have occasioned the 
Philistines no little anxiety. 

No. 7. Nicht Schnell. (Not quick.) 
The negative direction gives but slight clue to the 
real beauty and expressiveness of this charming little 
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sonnet, which throughout is in a very confidential mood. 
The lovely chromatic phrase which extends through the 
first four measures gives the key to the whole. It should 
have an appealing and melodious expression. This is by 
our friend, Eusebius. 

No. 8. Frisch. (Fresh; Cool; Vigorous.) 

In this we have Florestan at his best and most under- 
standable. The movement is strong, and the syncopa- 
tions must have their full effect. The pulse is that of 
eighth notes, four beats in the measure, but of course at 
the rates marked in the beginning, of ioo for quarters. 
This gives the motion of sixteenths in bass a fast effect, 
yet distinctness must not be sacrificed. 

No. 9. Lebhaft. (Quick; Merry.) 

The pulsation of eighths is here continued, but now in 
triple rhythm, the movement being approximately that 
of a polonaise. The bass, both the low notes and the 
chords, must come out very clear and distinct. The 
accents in the treble must be strong, and when properly 
done the effect of the whole is remarkably inspiring. Be 
careful that the sixteenths in the treble have no more 
time than belongs to them. The alternation of the dotted 
note (with the bass accent where the dot begins) and the 
sixteenth gives a very smart effect to the rhythm. Later 
measures where the low bass comes in octaves, care must 
be taken to add force to the intervening chords to cor- 
respond and to augment the volume of the, right hand 
correspondingly, to the end that everything may be fitly 
proportioned. This piece is unsigned ; otherwise it would 
have carried an F. 
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No. 10. Baladcnmaessig. Sehr Rasch. (In the Man- 
ner of a Ballade. Very Strong and Bold.) 

Thoroughly characteristic of Schumann's or rather 
Florestan's restless, bold and ungovernable nature. In 
order to get the effect, first of all observe the tempo as 
indicated by metronome, then think hard of the pulses, 
three in a measure, accent the double-stemmed notes 
somewhat firmly and look after the crescendos. The low 
basses must come in very boldly and strong. In reality 
there are two kinds of measure ; at foundation the usual 
triple measure, and over that a 6-8 effect, which, how- 
ever, is continually brought to book by the unexpected 
accents belonging to the real measure. The result is a 
strong, significant and very characteristic and individual 
piece of music. 

In the fourth period, where the key of D minor is for 
a while given up, it looks at times as if the underlying 
triple effect had been forgotten ; but straightway after 
four measures the bass comes in with a quarter note 
phrase which cannot be mistaken, and so our old rhythmic 
uncertainty or clashing is felt again. 

No. ii. Einfach. (Simply. Sincerely.) 

A quiet and very sincere little sonnet by Eusebius. 
The middle part, to be sure, is by no means so simple ; but 
the mood of the whole is quiet, and the suggestion of 
mystery where the motion of sixteenths is taken in the 
middle part, is not to be slighted or ignored. It is a 
question whether the measure of this piece would not 
better have been written in 4-4, two measures in one. 
Such at all events is the rhythm and thus the harmony 
marks it. 
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No. 6. Mit Humor. (With Humor.) 
Here also the measure is practically a 4-4. Observe 
the left hand figure in such a way as to bring out the 
motion of eighths and the chord successions. Upon this 
foundation the right hand places some very important 
additions. Particularly Schumann-like is the second 
period where the thirty-seconds still occur on the half 
pulse while at the same time the melody of eighths pro- 
ceeds undisturbed by them. The manner in which the 
voices cross is also novel and the effect charming. It rep- 
resents Florestan in one of his most pleasing humors. 

No. 13. Wild and Lustig. (Savage and Breezy.) 
Florestan at his strangest. Eusebius trying now and 
then to tame his mood. In the end Florestan is tamed. 
One of the most difficult movements of all, owing to the 
speed and the strength and certainty required. In the 
middle part in B major, Eusebius has his say, and a 
delightful one it is. It has an effect but Florestan's mood 
cannot be thus changed. (Da Capo.) After the repeat 
the first period in B major is omitted and the second 
played instead. Observe that the entire first two pages 
are played through twice before proceeding to the coda. 

No. 14. Zart and Singend. (Tender and Song-like.) 
Here Eusebius holds the stage, and his peculiarly mys- 
terious yet fascinating voice sounds out from a distance. 
In playing this everything has to be taken into acount as 
being of equal value. Above the treble, below the closely 
connected bass voice; in the middle the arpeggio figure 
in which various false notes occur and add to the impres- 
siveness. 
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No. 15. Frisch. (Fresh.) 

In this vigorous movement Florestan starts out with 
a strong and important octave figure for both hands. 
It is something for mature hands and bold spirits. Later, 
when the music settles into E flat, Eusebius gets in his 
gentle voice, and a softer mood prevails ; in the end 
Florestan's spirit reasserts itself in a single bold and 
extremely difficult repetition of the first proposition. 

No. 16. With Good Humor. 

A curious scherzo in eighth notes, the thread of con- 
tinuity lying in the bass. Later a trio, in which mystery 
is more of an element, although neither Florestan nor 
Eusebius thought proper to sign the number. 

No. 17. Wie cms die Feme. (As if From Far Away.) 

Florestan and Eusebius are here both represented. 
Also several suggestions from earlier numbers are made 
use of. The rhythm is like that of No. 4; in the middle 
part the motive of No. 2 is again recalled. This is prop- 
erly the finale of the series, the next following number 
being of the nature of a coda. 

No. 18. Not Quick. 

A coda or afterthought, of a quiet and confidential 
character. As if the poet ended by saying: "Thus went 
the lives of long ago and thus go the lives of men of our 
own time. And so it shall go on as long as time lasts. 
Meanwhile oblivion surely overtakes everything which is 
not of the eternal.'' 
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ETUDES SYMPHONIQUES. (SYMPHONIC STUDIES.) 

Opus 13. 

Under the name of "symphonic studies" Schumann 
composed in the year 1834 a set of eleven "studies" and 
a finale, all in the form, or intended to be in the form, of 
variations upon a theme by a friend of Schumann, a Mr. 
von Fricken, father of the attractive Baroness in whose 
memory the Carnival was written. The melody' is of 
singular breadth, dignity and nobility, and affords a com- 
poser opportunity for great work in transforming it in 
variation form. 

Inasmuch as the variation form occupies a prominent 
place in classical and romantic music, a word regarding it 
may not be out of place in this connection. A musical 
figure or phrase has a threefold movement: First of all 
the tune of the melody, its figure as it passes upwards, 
downwards, remains stationary — in short, approximately 
the line which the note heads make along the horizontal 
lines of the staff. All this motion is made determinate 
by the tonality, a series of ascents and descents sounding 
one way if conceived in one key and very differently if 
thought in another key. The melody therefore has the 
key behind it, it is thought as a tonal line, a series of scale 
syllables — as e. g., the opening phrase of this melody: 
La, mi, do, la, fa, mi, mi ; the second fact in a musical 
figure is its rhythm, its succession of long and short dura- 
tions and their relation to the pulse and measure. For 
example, this first phrase proceeds by slow quarter notes 
in 4-4 measure, throughout, except that the fa is held a 
beat and a half and the succeeding mi is an eighth note. 
The rhythm, therefore, is counted: "One, two, three, 
four; fa (one, two) and three." Then there is the har- 
mony, every note being supported upon some chord or 
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other, and the selection of this chord has a marked influ- 
ence in giving the melody character. In the present 
instance the first four tones are all upon one chord, that of 
la; the dotted note beginning the second measure, how- 
ever, is upon a very appealing chord of the supertonic 
(re-fa-la) changing on the second beat, while the melody 
tone is still holding, to B sharp in the tenor, making the 
chord now the dominant with the minor ninth, in the 
second inversion. 

Note. — At this point the first phrase should be played piece- 
meal : First the melody (soprano) alone; then the full two 
hands ; then the same giving attention to the pulsation, and par- 
ticularly to the effect of the lingering upon the dotted eighth 
and the change of harmony through the appearance of the B 
sharp in the tenor. Then play the entire phrase again, deliber- 
ately, expressively, and with dignity. 

Thus a melody has three elements of individuality : 
Its melodic figure, its harmony and its rhythm. Now the 
art of variation consists in changing one or even at times 
two of the elements in such a way as not to destroy its 
relation to the original form, but to give it a new mean- 
ing. The classical writers wrote what we now call 
"formal variations" in which the measure remained 
ttnchanged ; the harmonies were changed very little 
but the melody was amplified. For example, take 
ing the first phrase of this work, in place of writing the 
first la a quarter note, the variation might choose to put 
four sixteenth notes, like si, la, si, la (D sharp, C sharp, 
B sharp, C sharp), in short, a turn; and the same might 
be done upon every quarter note. This pattern worked 
out would give one kind of variation effect. Many 
other forms would occur to the expert but it is not neces- 
sary to trace them here. In the work of the first year, 
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the formal variations by Beethoven in the andante in C 
major, the second movement of the sonata in G major are 
found ; and also the formal variations in the second 
movement of the sonata "appassionata." His variations 
in A flat, in the sonata, opus 26, are character variations, 
like these here, although the art of the well trained writer 
of variations keeps him much nearer the substance of his 
theme than Schumann is able to keep. 

In character variations all the elements of the theme 
are more or less varied at the same time, and the result 
is often an entirely new musical effect, which still has 
something in it reminding us of the theme in its pristine 
form. This is what Schumann tried to do in the present 
instance. He was working towards that art of trans- 
forming a theme, and finding ever new and newer ele- 
ments in it, which the symphonist has to have in order to 
build up out of a few themes a long work for orchestra, 
where there are so many instruments which have to have 
"their meat in due season" — in other words, something to 
play which means something and belongs to the general 
discussion. Hence he no doubt entered upon his task 
intending to allow himself plenty of latitude and to say 
anything which occurred to him as novel, impressive or 
suitable. Accordingly he began. The first variation 
begins with a fugue-like start, a mysterious phrase begins 
low in the bass, pianissimo — a sort of "stocking-feet" 
effect. This is taken up by a higher voice in the next 
octave, and again in the third measure by an alto, but now 
upon another chord ; in the fourth measure the soprano 
proper takes it up, now upon the chord G sharp. We 
have now had four measures of this new matter but 
nothing whatever belonging to the theme which we 
started out to vary. Schumann saw this. Accordingly 
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in the fifth measure the low bass takes up again the theme 
of this variation, and the tenor sings the original four 
notes of the melody, while the other voices in part assist 
the soprano, for instance, singing her part in eighth 
notes with rests following. Certainly while this is a good 
effect it is not properly a variation, but more correctly a 
fancy (or as the Germans say, a fantasy). These four 
melody notes occur again in the second period, and these 
are absolutely everything which he has in the first varia- 
tion necessarily appertaining to the theme which he pro- 
poses to vary. 

The second variation while sounding more strange, yet 
has in it the theme complete. He takes it as bass; but 
such is the novelty of the harmonies, the additional mel- 
ody of the soprano and the excitement of the rhythm that 
the casual observer would not at first note that the melody 
of the theme was being heard. In this variation Schu- 
mann goes so far away from his theme in its plain form 
that a classical writer if venturing upon so extreme a form 
of writing, certainly would not have ventured to do so 
until after a series of variations, at least a half dozen, 
gradually increasing in excitement and intensity. 

The third study is even more original, if possible. 
There is a new and beautiful melody in the tenor, while 
the soprano has a sort of skipping figure, like that of a 
violin bow playing spiccato, i. e., bounding upon the 
strings. It is a charming little canzonet, but there is not 
a syllable of the theme in it, and after diligently search- 
ing for one, Schumann gave it up and marked it simply 
"Study III." 

The fourth variation has more to do with the theme. 
It opens with the first four notes, given out in strong 
chords by the right hand. In the second half measure the 
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left hand begins with the same an octave lower, and so 
follows through, a half measure behind, in strict canon. 
■ It is a strong and a workmanlike piece of composition. 

In the fifth study a pleasing subject appears which has 
some resemblances to the theme, but they are very elusive 
and it is questionable whether the name variation prop- 
erly applies, any more than to the third study. It is a 
charming scherzo, in a rhythm of which Schumann was 
very fond. It occurs over and over again in his work — ■ 
particularly in his Kreisleraiana. 

The sixth study is a variation, in fact the soprano fol- 
lows the air strictly. The difficulties here are rhythmic, 
the left hand sounding the melody note in advance of the 
accent and skipping down to its proper place in the bass. 
The result is an exciting treatment of the theme, a novelty 
in piano playing, and a very musical version of the theme. 

The seventh study, again, is questionable as a varia- 
tion. Those who are able to find direct traces of the 
theme in it are invited to point them out, although Schu- 
mann must have thought them there, since he retains for 
this, the name variation. The key now is E major, and 
the matter is very interesting, especially from the stand- 
point of modulation. In the fifth measure of the second 
period the theme appears in the soprano unchanged, 
except that it is in the key of C major; again a measure 
later in B major, and this I think is all the variation there 
is ; everything else is new and foreign to the theme." 

The eighth study is a variation, but in a very broad 
style, a little in the manner of Scarlatti, but much 
deeper and more vigorous. It is in antique style, with 
plenty of fore notes and passing notes, yet with strong 
and forcible melody accents. It is polyphonic, all the 
voices having nearly equal value in the effect. 
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The ninth study is not a variation at all. Schumann 
gave this up and contents himself with the name "study." 
It is a fairy-like presto, almost in Mendelssohnian vein, 
very elusive and in the end extremely difficult, owing to 
the rapidity with which full chords change. It is a 
charming pianoforte effect, and while it begins like Men- 
delssohn it goes in like Schumann. Observe the start 
after the second double bar, in what is properly the coda 
of the study. Note how it climbs up, gets a climax, and 
the delightful effect with which the intensity dies away 
in the long holding A, in soprano, three measures before 
the close. 

Study ten is a variation, the melody appearing in the 
accents of the right hand. The rhythm is intensified by the 
rest and the sixteenth note, and the richness is augmented 
by the moving sixteenth notes in the bass — which, indeed, 
form the main difficulty of his variation. 

In the eleventh study the melody appears in the gen- 
eral lines of the leading voice, but the key is now that of 
G sharp minor, and the accompaniment, a mystical roll- 
ing of chords making a soft, dreamy and nocturne-like 
effect. When the second voice enters, measure 5, the 
difficulties are much augmented, owing to the uneven and 
unusual rhythm of five notes in place of four. This 
variation is thoroughly Schumannesque, quite in the vein 
of Eusebius. 

The finale is a fully developed rondo, written in D flat 
in place of C sharp major, which would have been the 
proper manner of writing. The flats are easier to read. 
The second subject, which enters in A flat after sixteen 
measures repeated, is a pleasing one and much is made 
of it. 

In the 55th measure of the finale begins the first of 
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two great pedal points. Here upon the long A flat in the 
bass he brings in the characteristic four notes of the 
melody in a variety of chords and with various voices. A 
similar pedal point occurs later at the repetition of the 
main subject. 

The finale as a whole is spirited, pleasing, but of no 
great depth. Its most prominent attraction is its hearty 
good humor. At the end there is a very brilliant Coda. 

Owing to the variety of pianistic manners and the 
enormous freshness and intensity of the moods of the 
different studies in this work, it demands a pianist of the 
first order. Several of the variations can be played by 
players of no great technical accomplishment ; but except 
they are able to put into the playing these inner qualities 
of musical enthusiasm and abandon, they will fail of the 
effect. A student in the eighth or tenth grade might 
work at these studies and in time play them, provided the 
student had the necessary firmness of musical grasp, 
which would be a question of original mental endow- 
ment. Nevertheless they belong to the most representa- 
tive works of Schumann. ' 

It is curious to note that while in a letter to a friend 
Schumann speaks of having been engaged in writing 
them, he admits that they are never likely to make their 
way to the public, so far one side of current tastes were 
they. Yet time has classed them as, on the whole, about 
the most intelligible and enjoyable of all the larger piano- 
forte works of this master. 

ROMANCE IN F SHARP. Op. 28, No. 2. (6th Grade.) 
Among the most beautiful of Schumann's fancies for 
pianoforte this lovely Romance by universal consent holds 
an honored position. In consists first of all of a baritone 
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duet, in which two voices sing a melody, and second (the 
two thumbs of the player) while the whole is supported 
by an exquisitely waving motion of sixteenths, which 
keep up the chord feeling and furnish a wavy back- 
ground, and, by the number of these notes against eacfe 
melody tone, give the whole a feeling of repose and sus- 
tained interest. The spirit of this first strain is much the 
same as that of the well-known hymn : 

"Softly now the light of day- 
Fades upon my sight away." 

In the second strain the soprano voice takes up a new 
melody and the accompaniment becomes more excited, 
the harmonies being more unexpected, and the first section 
is repeated immediately in a lower key, leading to a sus- 
tained chord during which everything waits for the bass 
voice to lead around again to the bringing in of the first 
subject, the baritone duet. At the seventh measure of 
this, just as it is expected to end, a lovely Coda begins, 
the melodies arresting their motion upon the holding 
notes of the diminished chord, while a new subject 
emerges in the soprano and afterwards is carried about 
below and in the middle voices. The melody finally 
arrives at its real conclusion four measures before the end, 
and a delicate suggestion of the first idea finally dies 
away into silence. This is a piece which the more one 
knows it the more one loves it. 

NIGHT-PIECE IN F MAJOR. Op. 23, No. 4. (4th Grade.) 

A hymn-like movement in chords which are so 
extended that they have to be struck arpeggio. In the 
second period the suggestions of voices are impossible 
to carry out perfectly with two hands; the player must 
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approximate the effect as nearly as possible. Then, after 
the first melody has been repeated, a new strain begins, in 
four flats, in which there is a very appealing melodic 
phrase which is now in the soprano and now in the tenor 
in imitation. This is a charming effect, and after a 
while it brings us around again to the first melody and 
so a short coda and the end. 

NOVELLETTE IN E MAJOR. Op. 21, No. 7. (6th Grade.) 
The seventh Novellette of Schumann is a famous 
illustration of his manner of developing a most striking 
piece out of a single motive. The player will observe 
that a great part of the entire quick movement is devel- 
oped, out of the first motive (the first ten notes). Later 
there is a middle piece in which the soprano, alto and bass 
in turn have very beautiful and effective melodies. After 
this the first subject comes back. 

FANCY PIECES. Op. 12. 
The twelve Phantasiestuecke (Fantasy-Pieces) are 
among those which young players first study as an intro- 
duction to the higher art of Schumann. While no one 
of them contains so great difficulties as a few of the 
Davidsbuendler or Carnival, several require considerable 
powers to play effectively. For this reason the grada- 
tion marks attached to each number must be carefully 
noted. 

In the Evening. No. 1. (Des Abends.) 

(5th Grade.) 

A very curious and characteristic Schumann effect. 

The left hand has a monotonous figure, almost like a 

cradle song ; above it the right hand plays a melody with 

additional accompaniment. The bass figure is written 
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in 2-8 measure, in triplets or sixteenth notes. The right 
hand is written in 2-8 measure, but with three eighth 
notes to a measure, a triplet effect of eighths. The result' 
is to diminish the distinctness of the rhythmic effect, 
leaving the listener in doubt as to the measure, which 
generally sounds almost exactly like a 3-8 measure — 
almost but not quite. Christiani, in his Principles of 
Piano-Playing, advises that the measure mark be 
changed to 3-8 and no attempt be made at preserving the 
rhythmic subtlety indicated by Schumann; in the judg- 
ment of the present writer this is a mistake. Schumann's 
measure has the effect of leaving everything misty and 
indistinct — which was quite what he intended. More- 
over, when the melody comes in a sixteenth later (as in 
mm. 21 to 24, etc.), the change is much more reasonable 
in the Schumann marking than in the new one proposed. 
The piece is a nocturne, a meditation, as when one 
sits alone in the darkness and plays softly such ideas as 
come to him. 

"Excelsior.'' (Aufschwung.) No. 2. 
(6th Grade.) 
The idea of this very stirring piece is to represent one 
of those moods when one imagines himself equal to any 
possible emergency. As when one is wakeful at night 
and dreams of great successes, travels, or of enormous 
prosperity. Like everything else of Schumann, when at 
all extended in compass, this piece contains several 
moods. The chief one is that of the opening, in which 
the irrepressible determination and self-conscious capac- 
ity to do and to dare are fully brought to expression. 
The second mood is that of the next stanza, in D flat, 
where there is more quiet, yet with this same undertone 
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of boiling determination and capacity. Then follows an 
interlude, in which there is no distinct melody and only a 
possibility brought to expression; after a little of this 
the second mood returns. Then the first mood comes 
back again, leading insensibly into the key of B flat, 
where we have a lovely melody and for a moment a 
condition of repose, as if of happiness in success 
achieved. Soon, however, the quiet passes away, and an 
undertone of rising excitement, a bubbling of the deeper 
spiritual powers leads presently to the first mood again, 
but shortened ; and this in turn is followed by the second 
mood, in a new key, now A flat. At last the principal 
subject is brought back and so the close. 

In form the piece is practically a rondo, with a second 
and third subordinate subjects, but treated with consid- 
erable freedom. The piece is as characteristic of Schu- 
mann as any it would be possible to mention. 

Why? (Warum?) No. 3. 
(4th Grade.) 

This little piece, which is a continual question, has 
been played more than most of those by Schumann ; it has 
also been the pattern upon which the entire cult of modern 
pieces has been built up, all distinguished by this synco- 
pating accompaniment, inconclusive melody, and the like. 
When this piece was written it was probably regarded as 
an extreme example of restlessness and unsatisfaction ; 
now, however, so far has the world moved since Schu- 
mann's time, it sounds quite restful and is in fact more 
popular than most that could be named from this com- 
poser. 

In playing it observe to give the melody a rather full 
yet soft singing quality, and put in the chords upon the 
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half beats very softly. The measure should be kept 
rather exact, at least wherever there is syncopation and a 
new melody entering after an accompaniment chord upon 
the last half beat of the measure, as in m. 5, etc. To 
retard before bringing in this melody note is to spoil the 
rhythm and render it unintelligible. In the second part, 
after the double bar, the subject changes around from 
the alto to the bass in avery effective fashion. Where the 
left hand has the long arpeggio in advance of the first 
beat, a considerable retard will be admissible. 

Whims. (Grillen.) No. 4. 
-(Sth Grade.) 
One of the most popular and pleasing of the entire 
•collection. Note that the chords in the first stanza should 
.always have a melody note uppermost, so that the melody 
is as prominent a feature of this passage as the chords 
themselves. The second strophe *is lighter and the long 
holding notes for the thumb of the right hand must be 
held. In the third idea there is a melody in the treble, 
composed of short phrases of two notes, and a soft accom- 
paniment below. The seventh period is very character- 
istic of the Schumann mysticism. It contains a melody 
in the soprano and also the same melody an octave lower 
in the tenor. The whole to be played very softly and 
•elusively, and almost in time. This passage serves as 
middle piece and the remainder of the work consists of a 
repetition of matter already brought forward. The 
whole is a very pleasing and original piece. The dispo- 
sition formerly held to make considerable differences in 
tempo between the different periods, does not seem to the 
present writer altogether desirable. A slight change of 
movement, but very little. The mood is more in the tonal 
contents than in rhythmic modifications. 
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Dream Perplexities. (Traumeswirren.) 
(7th Grade.) 
This very rapid piece seems at first more like what 
is commonly called a "study" than a piece of tone-poetry. 
Later it will sound as the composer intended. In order 
to play this piece well, one needs excellent evenness of 
fingers and intelligence to follow the indications of 
«xpression, precisely according to the author's desires. 

End of the Song. (Ende vom Lied.) No. 8. 
(6th Grade.) 
The good humored, almost jolly, ending of the fancy 
pieces is quite in Schumann's more boisterous vein, which 
he has when in great good humor. The opening period 
•comes along with no subtlety, and merely with force and 
bounding enthusiasm; the second subject, however, where 
the key changes to B flat, is less open, and the player is 
liable to overlook the manner in which the alto immedi- 
ately repeats the opening phrase of the soprano. This 
little imitation adds much to the effect of this part of the 
piece. At the end a coda in slow notes. Play them in 
time — they contain rather sleepy reminiscences of the 
main subject. 

THE KREISLERIANA. Op. 16. 
One of the most highly esteemed of the Schumann 
works is the set of eight fantasias for piano called 
"Kreisleriana." Johannes Kreisler was a very eccentric 
musician in a novel by E. T. A. Hoffmann, "Kater Mur," 
just then popular. The choice of name was whimsical 
and intended to absolve Schumann from obligations to 
what was then known as "form," a term restricted then 
to a few favorite and rather precise programs which a 
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piece ought to follow in order to be good music. Such 
as fugue, prelude, sonata, variation, and the like. 
.Schumann's whimsical sayings of the eccentric Kreisler 
did not fall easily into any of these categories. Hence he 
assigned a name which was as new as the music he asso^ 
ciated with it. In the collection of Schumann pieces by 
the present editor are three of the Kreisleriana. No. I is 
a short piece, the first mood of which is very bounding 
and irrepressible. It runs rapidly and is of the 7th 
Grade of difficulty, or 8th. The second mood (in B 
flat) is tender, elusive, and like the softer side of Schu- 
mann, his Eusebius. No. 2 is the number most played. 
It is a long piece containing at least four very well pro- 
nounced moods. The first is in B flat, and is tender and 
meditative. It is difficult to play and requires the con- 
stant use of the pedal to cover the wide stretches involved. 
The second mood is the First Intermezzo. It is in B 
flat, although the tonality is evasive, the movement is 
quick, Forestan-like. Then the first mood returns, after 
which comes the Second Intermezzo, which is in the key 
of G minor — a very bounding and beautiful movement. 
This is relieved in turn by a sort of interlude, a very 
mystical passage, organ-like in its closeness of harmony, 
full of chromatics and lovely modulations and changes. 
After this the first subject returns and so at length the 
end. 

PICTURES FROM THE ORIENT. (4 Hands.) 
Instrumented by Carl Reinecke. Robert Schumann. 

Schumann makes the following preliminary notice 
of his intention regarding these pieces : 

"The pictures were mainly written while reading 
Riickert's 'Makamen.' The wonderful hero of the book, 
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Abu Seid, one might compare to our German Till Eulen- 
spiegel, only the former is more poetic. This figure stands 
in the foreground, and also the figure of his noble friend, 
Hareth. Above all, the composer has not sought deter- 
minate situations in the first five pieces, and only in the 
last might we perhaps seem to see the death of the last 
Makamen, the hero of pain and penance. The attempt is 
therefore little more than an effort to translate into 
music something of oriental poetry and history, as has 
already been done in German speech.'' 

The First bears the indication Lebhaft, lively, and is 
a sort of Janizary music, a march movement in minor 
mode with liberal "sheepskin" by way of percussion. The 
middle part of this is very legato and dreamy — languor- 
ous is perhaps a better word. 

Number Two, Nicht schnell und sehr gesangvoll zu 
spielen, "not quick and to be played very songfully." It 
is a movement not unlike the spirit of Goethe's stanza 
(Bowring's translation) : 

"Zephyr, for thy humid wing, 
Oh how much I envy thee ; 
Thou to him canst tidings bring, 
How our parting saddens me." 

Number three, Im Folkston, "in folks tone," i. e., in 
popular style. A hearty, vigorous first part, with which 
is associated a more merry second part. Perhaps for 
motto something like this (Bowring) : 

"God is of the east possessed, 
God is ruler of the west; 
North and south alike each land 
Rests within his gentle hand." 
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Number Four, Nicht Schnell, not quick. Perhaps 
this is another stanza of the former : 

In my breast a yearning still 

As thy pinions wave, appears : 
Flowers and eyes, and wood and hill 

At thy breath are steeped in tears. 

Number Five, 6-8 measure, B flat minor, F minor, 
Lebhaft, a driving mood, with elements of scherzo: 

"To my love, then, quick repair, 
Whisper softly to his heart; 
Yet, to give him pain beware, 

Nor my bosom's pangs impart." 

Number Six, Ruhig und achtig, restful and earnest. 
The finale of the whole, containing traces of nearly all 
that has gone before, and at last dying down again into 
nirwcma, whence only the divine magic of poetic fancy 
could originally have evoked such pictures. 

THE SONGS OF SCHUMANN. 

By common consent of connoissieurs the songs of 
Schumann, the best of them, stand at the head of our 
lyric art in the closeness with which the music represents 
the spirit of the poetry and brings out its innermost 
feeling and suggestions. Schubert, naturally, was the 
master who first really opened this manner of writing; 
but Schubert worked almost entirely in lyric forms, 
always writing a melody, no matter what the sentiment 
of his song ; upon the completion of one strain of melody 
a new one takes up the subject. In this mode of writ- 
ing, while very beautiful and delightful results are possi- 
ble, as Schubert so splendidly illustrated, the melody 
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always remains, in a sense a little reserved and cold, 
because a fine melody is like a beautiful woman who, no 
matter what the emergency, must complete her toilet and 
add those subtle touches which her taste demands. 
Schumann's way was to create his song-music in the 
same manner as he did his instrumental pieces. Every- 
thing grows out of the first motive, or start, and by 
working this out he gives his song music a greater 
dramatic interest, also a wonderful flexibility, since in his 
way he can bring in his motive anywhere he likes,, and 
the voice if it happens not at the moment to be in the way 
of his thought takes whatever other good notes he may 
have to spare it. Thus in a Schumann song the voice and 
the instrumetnal part co-operate with each other, in a 
much more thorough, and, so to say, "co-operative" way, 
than they do even in the best of Schubert. 

Occasionally Schumann writes in the folk tone, a sim- 
ple melody almost as simple as in his famous little piano 
piece, "The Jolly Farmer ;" but at other times his song is 
as long as an ordinary piano piece and as elaborately com- 
posed. The selections following illustrate both of these 
extremes, together with various degrees between. 

In singing the songs following it is a matter of neces- 
sity to give them in English words, since unless the hearer 
follows the text the whole point of the story is lost. For 
this reason the singer will do well to compare different 
versions, some songs being best translated in the Boosey 
collection of Schumann songs ; others in the Peters 
(though this is rare) ; and others in the Schirmer publica- 
tions which are perhaps in a majority of cases better — 
though by no means irreproachable. 
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THE HAT OF GREEN. (Folks Song.) 
A song for a lady; psychological type, the soubret. 
Note the first stanza : 

"In my garden at early morn 
In my hat of green so gay, 
My first thought is of my sweetheart, 
What doth he now? I say." 

The music is delightfully arch, naive, and enjoyable. 
Tempo rather quick. 

WANDERING STUDENT'S SONG. 
A song sung by wandering students as they are about 
to separate. Imagine a wayside cabaret ; in the party 
many students with their tanned faces, their hearty 
physiques, and their wide-awake view of the world. 
Every man has his mug of beer or his glass of Rhine 
wine before him. At a sign they sing: 

"Once more fill the cup with the bright sparkling wine 
To pledge ere we go those belov'd ones of mine," etc. 

Note the hearty accent, the spirit of the music. (Can 
be sung best by a man.) 

A FOREST ENCOUNTER. (Waldgespraech.) 
As a knight is passing through the forest he meets a 
lady elegantly clad, riding upon her well-trained steed. 
He speaks : 

"The hour is late and cold the night, 
Why thro' the wood dost urge thy flight? 
The wood is vast, thou art alone, 
Thou lovely maid, Ah ! be my own." 

All this to music somewhat free and knightly. The 
key is E major. Then the lady answers, now in the key 
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of C major, and the accompaniment has changed to a 
harp-like figure. 

"Man's art is great and false his smile, 
My heart is broken with his guile; 
Sadly the bugle echoes afar, 
Then fly, Oh fly ! Thou knowest not my power !" 

The music takes again the pleasing key of E major 
and the knight again urges his suit, but too late. He 
says: 

"Thy steed and thou are richly array'd, 
So wondrous fair this youthful maid, 
I know thee now — Heav'n guard my sight ! 
Thou'rt Lorelei, the Water Sprite." 

Then the Lorelei, again in the key of C, takes up the 
answer, and the knight never again leaves the forest. 

If this little story, so characteristically German, has a 
moral, it must be that one should never speak to a lady 
without having been properly introduced. 

SPRING NIGHT. 

"O'er the garden, thro' blue ether, 

See the bird of passage fly," etc. 

This is one of the most impassioned and masterly of 
all the songs of Schumann. Often sung by male voice, 
although to my ear the musical effect is better when sung 
by a rich mezzo soprano voice. Perhaps this is due to 
association. Before singing, the entire text should be 
well read through. The song as a whole is quite as much 
in the pianoforte part as in that for the voice. In fact 
this is one of the most beautiful of all the songs of 
Schumann. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
A very lovely song, almost a revery. 
"It seems as if the Heaven 
Had laid on earth a kiss, 
While slumbering 'mid moonlit flowers, 
She seem'd to dream of bliss" ; etc. 

This song is best sung by a very pure soprano voice, 
with an even and purely sustained tone, without vibrato. 
The effect is very pure and mystical. The same music 
can be sung to the well-known hymn : 

"Jerusalem, the golden, with milk and honey blest." 
And in this form it is adapted to church use. 

THE POET'S LOVE. HENRI HEINE. Op. 48. 
It is not generally known that the cycle of poems by 
Henri Heine which Schumann selected and entitled 
"The Poet's Love" were not so called by Heine. It 
appears, however, that the original name of the set was 
"Lyrisches Intermezzo," or, to render them freely, "Lyric 
Pastimes," the whole cycle having seventy poems without 
any sort of connection or thread. Out of the seventy 
Schumann selected these sixteen pieces and called them : 
"The Poet's Love," the idea being to give in them the 
raptures, disappointments and alternations of mood nat- 
urally occurring in a violent case of love in a sensitive 
poet. Schumann undoubtedly represents the case of the 
poet at its hardest, and his own experiences with Clara 
Wieck and her obdurate father was the ground work 
upon which he built. It is impossible for present pur- 
poses to mention the whole sixteen of these songs; 
accordingly a few only will be characterized. Naturally 
all these ought to be sung by a male voice, a high bari- 
tone, although several of them sound well for a woman's 
voice. 
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A MAY SONG. (Im Wonderschoenen Monat Mai.) 
" 'Twas in the lovely month of May, 

And all the buds were springing, 
My heart, it felt so light and gay, 

And love's first song was singing," etc. 

LOVE'S TEARS. (Aus einen Thraenen spriessen.) 
"Where'er my tears are falling, 

There bloom the brightest flowers, 
My sighs like nightingales warbling, 
Seem echoing 'midst the bowers," etc. 

THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 
"The rose, and the lily, the dove and the sun, 
Once I loved them, yes, dearly I loved every one." 

WHEN GAZING IN THY BEAUTEOUS EYES. 
"When gazing in thy beauteous eyes, 
All thought of sorrow straightway flies." 

I'LL NOT REPINE. (Ich grolle nicht.) 
"I'll not repine, no, though my heartstrings break, 
Love lost, forever lost !" 

WOMAN'S LOVE AND LIFE. Op. 42. (Poems by 
Chamisso.) 

By general consent the most lovely of all the more 
elaborate of Schumann's songs are those in the cycle 
entitled: "Woman's Love and Life," on poems by 
Chamisso (sham-mis-so). There are eight of these 
songs, the titles in succession being: 



"Since first mine eyes beheld him." 

"He, the best of all, the noblest." 

"Is't true? I cannot believe it." 

"Thou ring upon my finger." 

"Help me, ye sisters, help to bedeck me." 

"Dearest friend, thou lookest on me with surprise." 

"Here on my bosom, here on my breast." 

"Ah ! Thy first wound hast thou inflicted." 
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Present limitations restrict us to three of these. All 
should be sung by a woman's voice, preferably by a 
soprano. The text is of the utmost importance. 

"He, the Best of All, the Noblest." 
This song most enthusiastically expresses the bursting 
rapture of woman's nature when for the first time her 
being has been taken possession of by an ideal which she 
believes to be incarnated before her. The music is in 
Schumann's most buoyant thematic style, and the long 
song is like a rapture, from beginning to end. 

"He, the best of all, the noblest, 

Oh ! how gentle, Oh ! how kind ! 
Lips so smiling, eves so radiant, of brightness, 
Steadfast courage, lucid mind !" 

"Thou Ring Upon My Finger.'' 
Here the ring is upon the finger and the music has in 
it an element of contentment not found in the rapture of 
the song preceding. 

"Thou ring upon my finger, 

Thou dear little ring of gold. 
What spells in thy magic linger, 

As my lips on thy circle I fondly hold." 

"Help Me, Ye Sisters." 
Here the wedding is at hand. The bride calls upon 
her sisters to assist in arraying her for the moment which 
means so much. The music is full of buoyancy and 
headlong haste. Liszt has made a wonderful transcrip- 
tion of this song. 

"Help me, ye sisters, help to bedeck me, 
Come to my aid on this happy day; 
Tenderly twine a garland of myrtle, 

Then o'er my brow wreathe the fragrant spray.'' 
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Concerning the poems of this cycle it must be con- 
fessed that they are by no means up to the level of the 
conception nor yet by any means equal to the lofty and 
highly poetic ideality of Schumann's music. Nowhere 
else have these most sacred feelings of woman's heart 
been so cleverly expressed in music. 

THE TWO GRENADIERS. 
One song of Schumann has become very famous and 
familiar to most concert-goers through the fact of its 
adaptation to the bass voice, and its reference to the 
famous Russian campaign of Napoleon the Great. The 
poem is by Heine, and it represents two grenadiers of the 
old guard sadly and wearily returning to France from the 
crushing defeat of the Russian campaign. They had 
been imprisoned in Russia and now as they come to the 
borders of their loved land, they hear for the first time of 
the defeat of the Emperor and his captivity. This is too 
much, they desire to die. They would be buried in the 
old flag. Here the speaker takes up the melody of the 
Marseillaise, as he says : 

"So will I lie and listen there, 

Like a sentry on guard o'er the forces, 
'Till waked by the loud cannon's deafening roar, 

And the tramp of the proud, neighing horses, 
O'er my head then will ride my Emperor so brave. 

While swords are crashing and flashing, 

Their ray in the sunlight blending, 
Then will I rise, fully armed, from the grave, 

The cause of my Emperor defending." 
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MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 

Born at Breslau, in Silesia, August 23, 1854. 

Moritz Moszkowski is one of the very brightest 
luminaries in the present firmament of German music. 
He is a man approaching the age of fifty, having been 
born in Breslau, in the year 1854. For nearly a third of 
a century he has resided in the wonderful city of Berlin, 
which is as much the capital of the world of music as it is 
the capital of the great Teutonic empire. As his name 
indicates he is of Polish extraction, or to speak more 
accurately, he is a Polish Jew, and the traits of the 
nation to which he owes his blood and nature are singu- 
larly blended with the traits of that nation (or race, 
rather,) from which he has taken the bias of its institu- 
tions. The debt which modern music owes to the mod- 
ern Slavic peoples can scarcely be estimated, and that 
to the modern Jew is even greater. 

Moszkowski studied and appeared as a virtuoso pian- 
ist, and the love of composition gradually grew up and 
overtopped the earlier ambition. Nevertheless, he has 
devoted his creative efforts almost entirely to the piano, 
and if not quite so absolutely as did Chopin, it will likely 
come in the nature of a surprise to most students to hear 
that besides piano music, he has written symphonies, 
suites, and overtures for orchestra, the most important 
being the "Jeanne d'Arc Symphony." There are also 
concertos for violin and piano, an opera, "Boabdil," and 
numerous songs. 

This predilection is in part due to his innate and 
acquired love for the piano, and in part to a very definite 
regard to popularity and temporal success. In this he is 

-.87- 
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the extreme opposite to Richard Wagner, who was the 
most wonderful instance on record of devotion to an 
ideal, no matter what it cost either himself personally 
or his friends and acquaintance as well. 

This regard to success is characteristic of the Hebrew 
race, and another trait quite as conspicuous in them is a 
power of grasping, comprehending, assimilating, and 
imitating, or let us say rather, transfusing, all things, 
and taking the ideas and inventions of other peoples 
and creating marvellous new works in their image. From 
this point of view Moszkowski is a wonder. His Op. 23 
is an admirable case in point. It is a set of pieces for 
four hands, called "From Foreign Parts," which shows 
a versatility absolutely cosmopolitan, for therein we find 
pictures in a most vivid and life-like portraiture of the 
Russians, Germans, Spaniards, Poles, Italians, Hunga- 
rians. 

There is in his music a fine sense of rhythm, a good 
and rich sub-stratum of interesting harmony, and a vein 
of genuine melody which are all fused and wrought out 
with the art of a consummate musician. He is always 
best in telling us the emotions which fill his heart in 
scenes of gaiety and eager happy life, rather than in 
depicting sorrow or philosophic reflection. In fact he 
seems like a larger and stronger Chaminade, more versa- 
tile certainly, but having a similarity of mood and aspect 
quite striking. He resembles the gifted English com- 
poser, Sir Arthur Sullivan, in giving the impression of 
an unused power to have done greater things for art 
than he has done, but having preferred to aim after 
worldly popularity and success. The resemblance is fur- 
ther carried out in that the success is not only vast, and 
world-wide, but is built upon musical achievements which, 
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if not of the highest range, are nevertheless valuable, and 
a real contribution to the pleasures of mankind. 

THE MOMENT MUSICAL. Op. 7. (6th Grade.) 
This is in effect a kind of nocturne or meditation, and 
presents Moszkowski in a mood as sad or interrogative 
as he ever gets. There is first a section in C Sharp 
Minor with a panting agitated rhythm in the accompa- 
niment filled with syncopation, and with a melody in 
double notes quite in the manner of Gipsy music. This 
is followed by a more violent passage whose harsh yet 
piercing sweet harmonies recall the second section of the 
E Major Study of Chopin, then after a repetition, there 
comes a bold and pompous mood in D Flat Major, after 
which the sad, or rather let us say the pensive, mood 
returns. There is a short coda, and so the artistic con- 
tour is completed. 

SERENATA IN D. Op. 15. (4th Grade.) 
This charming piece of naive and liquid piano music 
is of such admirable quality that, despite its smallness as 
a structure it would be enough to make the fame of its 
composer. Here we find the moods, the rhythms, the 
structure which should be in a little serenade in the most 
exquisite balance and proportion. First, there is a light 
picking accompaniment, suggestive of the instrument 
immemorially associated with the lover's musical and 
moonlit pleadings, the guitar. Then sets in the daintiest, 
sweetest little coaxing tune imaginable. The intermezzo, 
or second section of the piece is in more vehement mood, 
with a slight touch of impatience. Yet there is no harsh- 
ness. Passion and pain which transcend a certain mild 
degree of melancholy, or of sighing impatience, would be 
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out of keeping with a serenade, and Moszkowski has here 
done a perfect bit of work. Dr. Samuel Johnson said of 
Milton that he could carve colossi but could not cut heads 
upon a cherry-stone, and Mrs. Browning takes up this 
image and uses it in defense of those who can do small 
things well. Certainly in the art of music, the power 
to do a very tiny thing admirably is a precious gift, and 
never was it better illustrated than here. At the end 
there is a pretty effect made by repeating the dominant 
tone, A, again and again, which makes us imagine a sil- 
ver bell ringing far aloof in the air. 

THEA, IN E. Op. 10. No. 2. (4th Grade.) 

A piece so minute in its dimensions that we might 
almost call it a microscopic flake of music, or a tiny 
plume from the wing of an angel. It is of the most over- 
powering sweetness, and of a soft and lovely character 
which makes one fancy that he intended to paint the 
gentle and dreamy character of some innocent young girl. 
Or it might be a glimpse at some pastoral landscape 
bathed in rosy-gold of sunset, for it is in the key of E, 
the most rich and golden of keys. 

MAZOURKA. Op. 10. No. 3. (5th Grade.) 

This mazourka is as perfectly Polish in its swing and 
airy grace as are the immortal mazurkas of Chopin, but 
there is an absolute absence of that "Zal," melancholy 
sweetness, which is as pervasive of Chopin as is the smell 
of mouldering leaves pervasive of the autumnal air. 
Here it is all sunny spring-time. The characteristic 
features of the mazurka rhythm are the easy leap of 
buoyant motion, the teasing little mordant ornament, the 
positive accent on the third beat, as of a dancer making 
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a whimsical emphasis, then the second more lively phrase 
with a longer and more even flow. Here are many 
honeyed thirds, and the whole, though little, is fascinat- 
ing. Moszkowski is as happy in small forms as Schu- 
mann. 

REVERIE. Op. 26. No. 2. (4th Grade.) 
Here in the mild and tender key of A flat we find the 
composer illustrating what he can do in more solemn and 
serious music. It also is a very diminutive composition, 
but is of real excellence, and there is some fine interlacing 
of the middle voices which lends variety and interest. 
This varied and abundant use of the inner voices our 
piano composers learned from Robert Schumann, and 
many of the later composers have made a most happy use 
of the hints and examples of Schumann. The mood here 
is gentle and not deep, such a state of feeling as a father 
might have at evening surrounded by his dear ones, the 
smiling wife and the happy children. 

There is gentle dreaming, but no restless desire in the 
piece. 

VALSE BRILLIANT, IN A FLAT. (5th Grade.) 
This justly celebrated work is one of those gems, of 
which it is not possible to write down a word of adverse 
criticism. It is simple perfection. It is a large round 
Indian pearl of the purest texture, a jewel of inestimable 
price. That in art oftenest out-ranks the vast, which is 
the perfect. The valse as an art-form is not one of the 
greater and deeper forms, and it is, of course, a greater 
thing to write an opera, a symphony, a quartette, a sonata 
than a march or a dance, yet we do not always need huge 
forms, and there are times when it is more to us to enjoy 
a perfectly conceived and executed work in a small and 
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comparatively shallow form, than to be weighted with 
greater things. The valse, the typical dance-form of 
Germany, is the highest of all dance-forms, unless that 
title may be disputed by the polonaise. The waltz as an 
art-form is forever linked with the names of Strauss and 
Chopin, yet here Moszkowski has given us a specimen 
not in the least inferior to those of the latter master. 
This contention is not so much to be maintained by any 
elaborate analysis, since the possibilities in a valse are 
limited, and its range of effects necessarily small, but it 
is to be ascertained by the feeling which the music imparts 
to the heart directly. Here is agile grace of untramelled 
motion, here is sweetness and gaiety of melody, here is a 
solid though not over-learned harmonic basis, here are 
short digressions of vehement and passionate expression, 
and the whole is contrasted and kept going in a most fas- 
cinating way. The ball-room is the temple sacred to one 
of the most entrancing and most human of things, viz., 
youthful passion idealized by the imagination, and dis- 
solved in poetic association. Everything which can 
emphasize life that is eager and joyous belongs to the 
ball-room, artistic costuming, polished behavior, beautiful 
room decorations, fragrant flowers, intoxicating odors, 
dainty viands, voluptuous music, and the charms of 
impassioned conversation. The obvious reason why 
Moszkowski has made this valse so lovely and so charm- 
ing is that it is utterly sincere. He was speaking of that 
which he knows, and that which he wholly cares for. 
Nothing is worse in music than affectation ; let no man 
merely do things because they are the correct things, but 
always and solely because they are in him to be done and 
said. 
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SCHERZINO. Op. 18. No. 2. (5th Grade.) 
This is in the key of F major, and consists chiefly of 
wrist action for the right hand. That is to say, the 
melody which is clearly enough in evidence, is merely 
the upper note of a long series of chords of three or less 
notes, and this is to be cut out as with a lightning-swift 
dye. This is a fine specimen of a feature of piano music 
never to be lost sight of, viz., its crispness. There is no 
instrument which is happier in the utterance of the stac- 
cato, the scintillant, the dazzling, than the piano. The 
touches of imitation and of voice following, show that he 
is able to think easily in the stricter forms of musical 
construction. 

SHOOTING STARS. (ETINCELLES.) (Grade 7.) 
When the pianist-composer made a tournee to Paris, 
he felt the effect of the brilliant, showy Gallic spirit to 
some extent, and this added luster is found in his cele- 
brated fancy sketch, the Etincelles. This is practically 
an etude in a short rondo form. There are but three 
main rhythmical motives, or designs, and they are adhered 
to in the manner of a concert etude. The first is a bit of 
clever interlacement of the two hands upon single notes 
taken very rapidly. By this very modern, Lisztian de- 
vice, the performer can secure a vast increase of tone, 
and the speed is heightened at the same time. The effect 
made upon the ear is by no means that of a thin rivulet of 
single notes, but is massed in superb glittering succes- 
sions, which charm as with a prismatic beauty of an 
electric fountain. The second figure (an eighth, two 
sixteenths and an eighth) is carried out in the same 
manner with the iteration of an etude. The composition, 
as the name indicates, is a series of sparks or sparkles. 
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VALSE IN E MAJOR. (5th Grade.) 
This renowned piece of concert music is filled to the 
brim with just the qualities which such work should 
have. There is first length enough to make it an impos- 
ing thing, holding the attention with a certain degree of 
sustained effort, not too great for enjoyment, yet not 
too intense for the lighter and less reflecting sort of 
pleasure which such compositions are designed to afford. 
There is a brilliant introduction, then a fine swinging mel- 
ody in long double consonant intervals, relieved with a 
clever bit of over-lapped rhythm. This is followed with 
a short episode of a thematic character, then there is a 
repetition of the chief theme or melody. After this 
there is a fine trio or digression in A major, and then a 
longer passage of sad and interlaced music, expressing 
many shades of somber and agitated feeling. These 
main sections are connected by means of passages or 
bridges, in the manner of larger works, then after a short 
recapitulation of the main theme, there is a spirited 
finale. The whole composition is distinctly of a showy 
and virtuoso kind, and yet has enough melody, harmony 
and rhythm, to interest the mind of a musician. This is, 
of course, not to say that it is deep like a sonata or fugue. 
Such beauties as are fitting to the sonata would be utterly 
inappropriate to a concert waltz. The peculiar golden 
warmth, and metallic luster of the key of E was never 
tnore in evidence. 
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LISZT : 

The Chapel of William Tell. 

Homesickness of the Country. 

The Shepherdess of the Alps. 

Nocturne. The Serenade. 

"Rigoletto" Fantasia. 

"Lucia" Fantasia. 

The Bells of Geneva. 

The 47th Sonnet of Petrarch; 

The Angelus. 

Love-Dream. No, 3. 

Consolation. No. 5, No. 2. 

Eclogue, 

Concert Study in D Flat. 

Concert Study in F Minor. 

By the Spring. 

"Tasso," Symphonic Poem. 4 Hands. 

"Thou Art Like a Lovely Flower." Song, 

HELLER : 

Tarantelle in A Flat. 

Studies from Op. 47, Nos. 4 and 19. 

Studies from Op, 45, Nos. J4, 15, 16. 

From Op. 16, Nos. 2, 3, 10. 

From Op. 47, Nos. 4, 19. 

"On Wings of Music," Transcription. 

WIENmWSKI : 

Selected Compositions, 
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V. LISZT, HELLER AND WIENIAWSKI. 



CHARACTERIZATION OF LISZT. 

Born at Raiding, Hungary, October 22, 181 1. 
Died at Bayreuth, July 31, 1886. 

Liszt, born in 181 1, began his artistic career in 
Vienna, where he played many concerts as a child artist, 
a pupil of Czerny, at the last of which he was kissed by 
Beethoven (in 1823), who had observed his perform- 
ances with delight. Then he went to Paris and travelled 
throughout central Europe, making Paris his home, 
everywhere welcomed as a most attractive young artist, 
able to play with new and astonishing effect anything he 
cared to undertake in the existing literature of the instru- 
ment. In this way he filled up his time until he had 
reached the age of about twenty-one. 

In 183 1 Paganini, the wizard of the violin, made his 
first appearances in Paris, and very naturally excited there 
the interest which always followed his playing, for he 
was a virtuoso of unexampled powers, a composer of 
attractive and sensational qualities and a personality of 
singular fascination. Paganini's playing exercised upon 
Liszt a powerful stimulation towards doing something 
himself of similar originality and daring. 

About the same time Chopin came to Paris to live, and 
the two young pianists, being of about the same age 
(Chopin one year older) became fast friends. Chopin 
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had already at this time composed all his works up to 
and including his opus 22, and had therefore given the 
key-note of his entire pianistic cult. His epoch-marking 
studies had all been composed, both his concertos, and a 
variety of those charming things which the world has 
cherished ever since with so great admiration. 

According to all appearances, while Liszt showed 
himself completely sympathetic to Chopin's piano compo- 
sitions and made it a point to play them with his usual 
mastery, his original musical invention was not 
thoroughly fired up until the occasion of Paganini's 
second visit to Paris, in 1834. Now, however, the time 
was ripe for the new inspiration to begin to take effect. 
A year later yet another stimulus was brought to bear, 
in the form of the Viennese pianist, Sigismund Thalberg, 
whose elegant, reposeful and aristocratic playing was 
most highly esteemed and for the moment rather left that 
of Liszt in the background. All these influences together, 
with his own consciousness of powers as yet unexercised, 
led Liszt into a series of experiments and finally to the 
development of a style of writing peculiarly his own. 

Thus he began to write his first version of his studies 
for "Transcendent Execution," studies for a grade of 
playing surpassing anything at that time practiced. 
These studies were first published some vears later, in 

1839- 

Liszt now left Paris and lived for several years in 
Switzerland and Italy, engaged in concert tours, long and 
absorbing spells of composition, transcribing for the 
piano many songs of Schubert, melodies from operas, and 
orchestral symphonies and overtures. He also wrote 
many original pieces, mostly intended to please or aston- 
ish concert audiences. 
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At the close of the Swiss episode he gave himself over 
more and more to concert tours, and his playing reached 
a renown and a fashionable vogue such as no pianist 
before his own time had ever enjoyed; a vogue and a 
financial success surpassed by none since, saving only 
Rubinstein in his American tour, and Paderewski in the 
immediate past. This part of his life lasted until the 
year 1849, when he resolved to give up the life of a trav- 
elling virtuoso, in so many ways distasteful to any artist 
of refined and sensitive nature, and he accepted the posi- 
tion of director of the court opera at Weimar, a city 
famous in art and literature, since it had been the home 
of the great poet, Goethe, and in music had a century 
before been the fortunate possessor of a young virtuoso 
named Johann Sebastian Bach. The pianist Hummel, 
Liszt's immediate predecessor at Weimar as conductor, 
had died in 1837. 

Liszt lived in Weimar the greater part of his life, 
from then on. His active career as musical director 
there continued until 1859, when he resigned his post, but 
continued to make Weimar his home when not in Rome 
or Hungary, especially so after 1870. His financial posi- 
tion was a curious one. This great virtuoso, who had 
been able to endow the Beethoven monument at Bonn 
with a subscription of no less than $10,000, which he had 
accumulated by concerts given for the purpose, worked 
here for a salary not quite reaching one thousand dollars 
a year. It was his task to rehearse and conduct the lead- 
ing performances at the opera, and to exercise a general 
supervision over the artistic ensemble of the establish- 
ment, both in the department of players and singers. 
He distinguished himself by many revivals of the operas 
of the older masters, which had fallen into the forgotten — 
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works having in them qualities of musical significance 
and influence. Then he began to bring out new works, 
and his position was made a leading one in Germany 
through his preparing and conducting the first perform- 
ance of Wagner's "Lohengrin," in 1850. Wagner, who 
had occupied the foremost position as conductor of the 
court opera in Dresden, had become mixed up in some 
revolutionary attempts in 1848 and had fled to Switzer- 
land, — banished from Germany, a sentence which practi- 
cally debarred his operas from performance at all court 
opera houses. In face of this situation Liszt had the 
nerve to bring out "Lohengrin" in 1850, and the beauties 
of the work so impressed the public that many repetitions 
were given and musicians came to Weimar from all over 
Germany. Later Liszt brought out other works of Wag- 
ner as well as many operas by great musicians which had 
been rejected for performance at the usual opera houses, 
owing in part to lack of dramatic interest and in part to 
the reluctance of singers since the world was made to 
learn new parts. Thus the Weimar opera became 
renowned all over the world as a musical headquar- 
ters, where one could be always sure of hearing some- 
thing worth while. The difficulty of getting capable 
singers for unusual and heroic roles in a small opera 
house, Liszt overcame by the German system of "guest- 
ing," 1. e., borrowing a desirable singer for a few per- 
formances from any of the other court operas — all singers 
being by this time ready and anxious to co-operate with 
this new and most benevolent musical demon, who made 
impossible things seem possible and beautiful. 

Under the stimulation of constant control of an 
orchestra, and inspired by Wagner's music, which was 
now regularly sent him as soon as composed, Liszt began 
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to compose for orchestra on his own account. In place 
of writing symphonies he undertook what he called "Sym- 
phonic Poems." i. e., orchestral works which in serious- 
ness and elaboration of instrumentation were sym- 
phonic, in character, but which were shorter, always in a 
single movement, and nearly always named with a fanci- 
ful title and furnished with a poetic motto, designed to 
explain the standpoint of the music. Among the names 
the most celebrated are the following: 

"Tasso:" Lament and Triumph. 

"The Preludes." 

"What One Sees upon a Mountain." 

"The Battle of the Huns." 

"Mazeppa," etc. 

Liszt entered quite naturally into the inner brother- 
hood of composing directors. Meanwhile he was active 
as a literary advocate of Wagner's new principles, and 
wrote many articles intended to explain. new features in 
these works. He was also active as composer for the 
pianoforte, the publishers sending in frequent applications 
for operatic transcriptions from his pen. 

Thus in a few years Liszt had made himself as much 
talked of in his work as musical director and highly 
appreciative artist as he had always been as a pianist. 
Accordingly, Weimar became a sort of Mecca, to which 
resorted all leading musicians whenever upon their 
travels. Such men as the young Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, 
Berlioz, and a host of others came to Liszt to submit 
whatever they had which they thought new, and to learn 
from him whatever he had in hand which showed new 
beauties. 

Nor were the budding pianists lacking in this com- 
pany. From about 1849 to the end of Liszt's life, when- 
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ever he was at Weimar, he was surrounded by a group of 
young men who were first of all pianists. Among these 
were such names as those of Hans Von Buelow, William 
Mason, Dionys Pruckner, Joachim Raff (though Raff 
lived at Weimar as composer and did not study piano), 
J. M. Tracy, later Miss Amy Fay, and many others. 
Tausig was a protege of Liszt, as Stavenhagen and 
DAlbert were later. In short all pianists of any emi- 
nence stayed longer or shorter at Weimar in order to 
drink in there inspiration from this wonderful fountain 
of art-life and appreciation. All these people who had 
lessons from Liszt received them gratis. Liszt could 
have had any price he cared to ask, but after settling at 
Weimar he never took money for lessons. He was not a 
good teacher, but his criticism was very inspiring and to 
the point. 

During all this time Liszt did not play in public, 
excepting now and then for some appealing charity. 
Yet through Ihe constant reports from these youngsters 
who came under his influence his fame as a pianist was 
as lively at the end of his life as if he had just been heard 
in the concert room. 

Thus we see that Liszt's work as composer was spread 
over almost every province of music. After 1855 or so 
he wrote several large works for chorus, soli and orches- 
tra, such as the Grand Mass for the opening of the Gram 
Cathedral in Hungary ; his "Legend of the Holy Eliza- 
beth," and a variety of other works. 

His piano works were nearly all written before 1855, 
and most of them by the close of the Swiss period of his 
life ; but many of these he afterwards rewrote for later 
editions. His studies were rewritten three times, so that 
it is now practically impossible to ascertain precisely the 
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form in which they first appeared ; consequently impossi- 
ble to find out exactly how much of the new art of playing 
the piano as illustrated in the compositions of Chopin and 
Schumann, Liszt had discovered and embodied in his 
works before 1840. 

The piano works of Liszt naturally divide themselves 
into three classes : First of all, by reason of time and also 
the magnitude of the works involved, were the transcrip- 
tions of orchestral symphonies and overtures. In this 
list he began with Berlioz's "Episodes in the Life of an 
Artist ;" he went on with the entire nine symphonies of 
Beethoven and added to the list many overtures and the 
like, the "Tannhaueser" of Wagner being the most diffi- 
cult of all. Liszt was by no means narrow-minded in his 
tastes. Rossini's sparkling and empty overture to "Wil- 
liam Tell" is treated as carefully as the serious "Tann- 
haueser." These pianoforte transcriptions of large 
orchestral pieces led him presently to a more ready ability 
to adapt the piano to all the changing orchestral colors, 
and therefore enlarged his idea of the possibilities of the 
piano in the direction of discriminative touch. In this 
department he is closely allied to Schumann, but Schu- 
mann worked out his ideas from within, and in the effort 
to satisfy his own conceptions. 

The second department of the Liszt works is one 
which is still more important in our own day, namely, 
that which includes so many transcriptions of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Robert Franz, and others. Here 
also he worked as loyally to the composer as in the great 
orchestral transcriptions, but as the works were shorter 
he was able to keep within reach of players of less phe- 
nomenal powers. Many of these transcriptions are now 
quite within the resources of ordinary good players ; and 
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among them are to be heard such striking concert num- 
bers as the "Erl King," "To Be Sung on the Waters," 
and many songs of Schumann. In this chapter of his 
works Liszt enlarged the repertory of the concert player 
with a multitude of pieces which the world would not 
willingly lose. 

Another department of his transcribing is found in 
the concert paraphrases of operatic melodies, of which he 
wrote first and last many scores. Some of these are of 
great difficulty, but having been composed during the 
Swiss period, or a little later, are lacking in taste and 
were designed to please and astonish an unthinking con- 
cert public which cared more for keyboard command than 
for musical quality. Among those which are least pleas- 
ing from an artistic standpoint are the fantasias upon 
Bellini's "Sonnambula," Meyerbeer's "Prophete" and 
"Hueguenots" and Mozart's "Don Juan." All of these 
are what we now class as trash, meaning thereby that 
the musical idea is drowned amid a multitude of empty 
finger work. The best of the transcriptions of this class 
are those from Wagner operas : "The Flying Dutch- 
man," "Lohengrin," "Tannhaueser," "Tristan and 
Isolde," and the like. 

The third category of Liszt's works consists of his 
own original compositions for piano. These also cover 
an extremely wide range in subject and ideal, and were 
written during considerable lapses of time, covering say 
from about 1832 to about 1855. All of these composi- 
tions have something in common. First of all they are 
fragmentary and rhapsodical. The melodies and moods 
are short ; the contrasts are more violent than classical 
composition permitted. Some of them have very senti- 
mental melodies, even tender melodies (The Love 
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Dreams, etc.) ; some are a sort of program picture of 
impressions derived from nature, as for instance his 
Swiss Scenes, "On Lake Wallerstein/' "At the Spring," 
etc. 

Some are serious attempts at broad and deep musical 
painting, having occasionally the form of classical works, 
and the seriousness of a great orchestral work, yet with 
the peculiarities of the pianist-composer. The two most 
shining examples in this department are his Ballade in B 
minor and the Sonata in B minor. The latter is one of 
the most extraordinary works ever composed under this 
time-honored title ; it is a very strong, interesting, and 
poetical work, likely to be better known in years to come, 
as the standard of playing advances and brings it within 
reach of a larger number of players. 

In all of Liszt's works there are sensational moments, 
where his love of making an effect and of stirring up 
and astonishing his audience carried him farther than 
most composers would have thought it proper to go. 
These moments, when interpreted in the light of the very 
empty operatic fantasias, mentioned above, led most ped- 
agogues and critics to undervalue their really artistic 
qualities, and so for many years all works of Liszt were 
rigorously debarred from academic instruction in Europe, 
and even from the training of would-be artists — a 
restriction which of course could not last, since it is evi- 
dent that a young player can gain the external qualities 
of the concert pianist best from those works which illus- 
trate these qualities in the most striking manner. At 
the present time a pianist who should undertake to com- 
plete his preparation for public playing without studying 
many works by Liszt would be in the same category as 
the violinist who should expect to become a concert 
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player without the stimulation of the Paganini caprices, 
which are the fountain head of sensational playing. 

Liszt, however, is something more than a merely 
sensational player. All his life long, ever after coming 
into contact with the young Chopin, he was the friend 
of all original artists. He did much to make the works 
and ideals of Chopin better understood; partly the same 
he did for Schumann, a composer as far as possible from 
him in temperament and personality ; he was the friend of 
Rubinstein, Berlioz, the guardian angel of Wagner, and 
the friendly adviser of all young geniuses. So also in his 
works we find much of this many-sided musical interest. 
Granting that he always rhapsodizes and never works 
■out a theme after the manner of the contrapuntal schools, 
we find that he always gets music out of the piano, and 
always gives the hearer something to think about; and 
at times this something is of the most remarkable and 
epoch-marking charm — as for instance in the great 
sonata, where are some of the most striking pages to be 
found in the literature of the piano. Therefore in the 
program of works selected for study we are always to 
look for suggestions of music and deep feeling ; and only 
occasionally for sensationalism. 

Besides his piano and orchestral music Liszt wrote a 
number of songs. These are also very lovely, many of 
them, although they are not generally known. 

What will be the verdict of posterity concerning this 
strongly marked personality we cannot know; but prob- 
ably he will be highly esteemed as a composer, an epoch- 
marking piano player, and one of the most gifted, genial 
and influential personalities known in the art of music. 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN ON LISZT'S PLAYING. 
(IN 1840.) 

Would that I could, ye distant ones and foreigners, 
who can scarcely hope ever to see this surpassing artist, 
and who therefore search out every word that is written 
concerning him — would that I could give you a correct 
idea of him ! But the task is a difficult one. 

Liszt is now probably about thirty years old. Every 
one knows well that he was a child phenomenon, how 
he was early transplanted to foreign lands ; that his name 
afterwards appeared here and there among the most dis- 
tinguished; that then the rumor of it occasionally died 
away, until Paganini appeared, inciting the youth to new 
endeavors ; and that he suddenly appeared in Vienna two 
years ago, rousing the imperial city to enthusiasm. Thus 
he appeared among us of late, already honored with the 
highest honors that can be bestowed on an artist, and his 
fame already established. 

The first concert, on the 17th, was a remarkable one. 
The multitudinous audience was so crowded together 
that even the hall looked altered. The orchestra was also 
filled with listeners, and among them — Liszt. 

He began with the Scherzo and Finale of Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony. The selection was capricious 
•enough, and on many accounts not happy. At home, in 
a tete-a-tete, a highly careful transcription may lead one 
almost to forget the orchestra ; but in a large hall, in the 
same place where we have been accustomed to hear the 
symphony played frequently and perfectly by the orches- 
tra, the weakness of the pianoforte is striking, and the 
more so the more an attempt is made to represent masses 
in their strength. Let it be understood, with all this, we 
'had heard the master of the instrument; people were 
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satisfied ; they at least, had seen him shake his 
mane. To hold to the same illustration, the lion pres- 
ently began to show himself more powerful. This was 
in a fantasia on themes by Pacini, which he played in a 
most remarkable manner. But I would sacrifice all the 
astonishing, the audacious bravoura that he displayed 
here for the sake of the magical tenderness that he 
expressed in the following etude. With the sole excep- 
tion of Chopin, as I have already said, I know not one 
who equals him in this quality. He closed with the 
well-known Chromatic galop ; and as the applause this 
elicited was endless, he also played his equally well-known 
bravoura waltz. 

Fatigue and indisposition prevented the artist from 
giving the concert promised for the next day. In the 
meantime a musical festival was prepared for him, that 
will never be forgotten by Liszt himself or the others 
present. The giver of the festival (Felix Mendelssohn) 
had selected for performance some compositions unknown 
to his guest : Franz Schubert's symphony (in C) ; his own 
psalm, "As the Hart Pants ;" the overture, "A Calm Sea 
and a Prosperous Voyage;" three choruses from "St. 
Paul ;" and to close with, the D minor concerto for three 
pianos by Sebastian Bach. This was played by Liszt, 
Mendelssohn and Hiller. It seemed as though nothing 
had been prepared, but all improvised instantaneously. 
Those were three such happy musical hours as years do 
not always bring. At the end Liszt played alone, and 
wonderfully. 

Liszt's most genial performance was yet to come — 
Weber's Concertstuecke, which he played at his second 
concert. Virtuoso and public seemed to be in the fresh- 
est mood possible on that evening, and the enthusiasm 
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before and after his playing exceeded anything hitherto 
known here. Although Liszt grasped the piece from the 
beginning, with such force and grandeur of expression 
that an attack on a battle field would seem to be in ques- 
tion, yet he carried this on with continually increasing 
power, until the passage where the player seemed to 
stand at the summit of the orchestra, leading it forward 
in triumph. Here, indeed, he resembled that great com- 
mander to whom he has been compared, and the tempest- 
uous applause that greeted him was not unlike an adoring 
"Vive l'Empereur !" He then played a fantasia on 
themes from the "Huguenots," the "Ave Maria" and 
"Serenade," and at the request of the public, the "Erl- 
King" of Schubert. But the Concertstuecke was the 
crown of his performances on this evening. — From 
Schumann's Collected Writings. 

DR. WILLIAM MASON ON LISZT'S PLAYING. 

(I853-5-) 

"Time and time again at Weimar I heard Liszt play. 
There is absolutely no doubt in my mind that he was the 
greatest pianist of the nineteenth century. Liszt was 
what the Germans call an Erscheinung — an epoch-mark- 
ing genius. Tausig is reported to have said of him : 
'Liszt dwells alone, upon a solitary mountain-top, and 
none of us can approach him.' Rubinstein said to Mr. 
William Steinway, in 1873: 'Put all the rest of us 
together and we would not make one Liszt.' This is 
doubtless hyperbole, but nevertheless significant as 
expressing the enthusiasm of pianists universally con- 
ceded to be of the highest rank. 

"The difference between Liszt's playing and that of 
others was the difference between creative genius and 
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interpretation. His genius flashed through every pianistic 
phrase, ,it illuminated a composition 'to its innermost 
recesses, and yet his wonderful effects, strange as it 
must seem, were produced without the advantage of a 
genuinely musical touch." — Memories of a Musical Life. 
P. no. 

BORODINE ON LISZT'S PLAYING. (In 1877.) 

The Russian composer, Borodine, was in Jena, in 
Germany, in 1877, when Liszt was already sixty-six 
years old. There was a great festival and Liszt played 
the piano part of his own arrangement of Chopin's Fun- 
eral March for organ, piano, and 'cello. Borodine 
describes the impression it made : 

"When his (Liszt) turn came he arose, and sur- 
rounded by the promoters of the concert moved towards 
the choir. Soon his fine grey head, bold and energetic, 
but calm and suggesting perfect self-confidence, appeared 
at the conductor's desk. 

"At a distance he is very like Petroff ( a favorite 
Russian singer) and possesses the same air of superiority 
and of being at home everywhere. He conducts with 
his hand, without a baton, quietly, with precision and 
certainty, and makes his remarks with great gentleness, 
calmness and conciseness. 

"When it came to the numbers for pianoforte, he 
descended into the choir and soon his grey head appeared 
behind the instrument. The powerful sustained tones of 
the piano rolled like waves through the Gothic vaults of 
that old temple. It was divine ! What sonority, power, 
fullness ! What a pianissimo, what a morendo ! We 
were transported. When it came to Chopin's "Funeral 
March," it was evident that the piano part had not been 
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written out. Liszt improvised at the piano while the 
organ and 'cello played from written parts. 

"With each entrance of the theme it was something 
different ; but it is difficult to imagine what he made of it. 

"The organ lingered pianissimo on the harmonies in 
the bars in thirds. The piano, with pedal, gave out the 
full harmonies, but pianissimo the violincello sang the 
theme. The effect was prodigious. It was like the 
distant sound of a funeral knell, that rings out again 
before the first vibration has quite died away. I have 
never heard anything like it. And what a Crescendo! 
We were in the seventh heaven !" 

THE CHAPEL OF WILLIAM TELL. (Swiss Scenes. No. 
1.) (Schott.) (5th Grade.) 

The Chapel of William Tell opens with a grave theme, 
an organ-like theme of serious chords, which continues 
through the first page. This is the kind of music which 
might be made very effective by orchestral color, the soft 
and later the strong brass lending to these noble chords 
an inner feeling, which the piano gives them with diffi- 
culty. It is as if various noble feelings awakened within 
the poet as he stands in the chapel of the great Swiss 
Liberator. 

On the second page a tremolando effect is made 
melodramatic by an agitated motive heard first in the bass 
and then later up. The agitation continues and the 
first motive is heard as if given out by trumpets and 
trombones while the violins and all the strings still keep 
up this tremolando. This gives place to an octave passage 
after which the first subject returns with a brilliant 
accompaniment of chords. Undoubtedly the composer 
had in his mind a melodramatic story. 
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THE HOMESICKNESS OF THE COUNTRY. (Swiss 
Scenes. No. 8.) (Schott.) (Easy 5th Grade.) 

In this little piece, which extends to no more than 
three pages, Liszt paints the homesickness of the Swiss 
in foreign lands. The first page deals with this ; then a 
melody springs up, a pensive, sad melody, after which 
the first chromatic homesickness returns. On the third 
page the melody comes again and in more effective form. 
A pleasing little fancy piece. 

LA PASTORELLA DELL' ALPI. (The Pastorella of the 
Alps.) (Melody by Rossini.) (Easy 4th Grade.) 

This little piece of two pages illustrates Liszt's early 
style. It is simplicity itself, a Tyrolean dance takes place 
in all the sweet simplicity of the Mountain Valley. Very 
easy except for a few chords requiring large hands. For 
this reason the player should have reached the age of at 
least twelve or fourteen. 

NOCTURNE. THE SERENADE. (Melody by Rossini.) 
(Schott.) (Easy 6th Grade.) 

A pleasing melody well treated and lightened up by 
some not very difficult cadenzas, such as later enter into 
the concert pieces with so much effect. Very pleasing. 

OPERATIC CONCERT PIECES BY LISZT. 

"RIGOLETTO" VERDI. (7th Grade.) 
In this piece Liszt transcribes the beautiful Quartet 
from Verdi's "Rigoletto.'' The piece was written soon 
after the first appearance of the opera in 1853. It is 
remarkably well done, and very effective. It contains 
two cadenzas of which the first is very difficult, it being a 
combination of four chromatic scales in sixths for both 
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hands in alternation. This is a purely keyboard effect 
and those who have natural talent for the keyboard will 
soon get it; others will have to work at it quite a long 
time before playing it with the needed abandon. The 
other cadenza, just before the finale, is less difficult. 
This piece is useful for finger work and for melody 
playing. 

■'LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR." (Donizetti.) (6th Grade, 

or 7th.) 

A concert paraphrase of the exquisite sextet in 
Donizetti's "Lucia." This is one of the most beautiful 
concerted pieces in Italian opera. In case the left hand 
gives trouble in the middle of this piece, the player 
should avail himself of the easier version, printed in 
small notes. It is nearly as effective and vastly easier. 
A typical example of what passed for a prodigiously 
difficult concert piece along about 1850. 

THE BELLS OF GENEVA. (Swiss Scenes, No. 9.) (Schott.) 
(6th Grade.) 

In this piece the composer imagines himself stand- 
ing upon one of the lower mountains near the city of 
Geneva, and hearing the evening bells of the city. Now 
and then they cease, but the feeling which they have 
awakened goes on and becomes a sadness as for a day 
departing. The bells sound again, and more of them 
together. Presently a lovely melody is heard, delicate, 
poetic and sweet. It rises to quite a note of triumph, and 
is carried on by bits of cadenza, like flashing pictures of 
the mind which scarcely interrupt the prevailing current 
of the thoughts. A few scattering notes of the bells are 
heard again, and everything dies away into silence. 
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THE 47TH SONNET OF PETRARCH. (Italian Scenes. 
No. 4.) (Schott.) (6th Grade.) 

The sonnet of Petrarch upon which this tone-poem is 
built, or the reading of which awakened the mood of 
the tone-poem is this : 

"Had but the light which dazzled them afar 
Drawn but a little nearer to mine eyes, 
Methinks I would have wholly changed my form, 
Even as in Thessaly her form she changed : 
But if I cannot lose myself in her 
More than I have — small mercy though it were — 
I would to-day in aspect thoughtful be, 
Of harder stone than chisel ever wrought, 
Of adamant, or marble cold and white, 
Perchance through terror, or if jasper were 
And therefore prized bv the blind and greedy crowd, 
Then were I free from this hard, heavy yoke, 
Which makes me envy Atlas, old and worn, 
Who with his shoulders brings Morocco night." 

After a short introduction the real business of the 
sonnet begins. The two hands are interwoven in a 
curious but sympathetic syncopation and a pleasing and 
sentimental melody defines itself, and leads us through 
many strange keys and incidents to a close. This piece 
is more ambitious and serious than those before it. 

THE ANGELUS: A PRAYER TO THE GUARDIAN 

ANGELS. 
(Scenes from Travel. Third Year, No. 1. Schott. (5th Grade.) 
This piece has the peculiarity of being available for 
piano or organ (harmonium). After a short and bell- 
like introduction the melody arises and is carried through 
in a serious mood, quite in keeping with the title. The 
main originality in this piece is the harmony, which is 
frequently chromatic and poetic. 
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NOCTURNE, NO. 3- (A DREAM OF LOVE.) (6th Grade.) 
This most beautiful and popular of the "Love 
Dreams" of Liszt is set to the following poem by Freili- 
grath — or is meant to correspond in mood with it. 

"O Love ! O Love, so long as e'er thou canst, or dost on love 

believe, 
The time shall come when thou by graves shall stand and grieve; 
And see that still thy heart doth glow, doth bear and foster 

love divine 
So long as e'er another heart shall beat in warm response to 

thine. 
And, whoso bears his heart to thee, O show him love where in 

thy power, 
And make his every hour a joy, nor wound his heart at any 

hour. 
And keep a guard upon thy tongue — an unkind word is quickly 

said : 
Ah me ! — no ill was meant — and yet 
The other goes and weeps thereat." 

CONSOLATION. NO. 5. IN E MAJOR. (4th Grade.) 
By the name "Consolations" Liszt probably intended 
to suggest the soothing, almost tender character of 
these nocturnes, for such they really are. The first 
illustrates Liszt's earlier style, in which very serious 
short phrases of chords follow each other, in rhythms 
which conceal the measure or entirely disregard it. The 
melody begins upon the second beat and is tied across 
the proper place of the accent. Thus it is not until the 
fourth measure that we have a melody tone beginning 
upon the measure accent. This piece is meant to express 
a mood, at first vague and indistinct; later clearing up 
into a more definite and precise quality. Such a piece 
is like a very short sonnet. 
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CONSOLATION. NO. 2. IN E MAJOR. (4th Grade.) 
Here we have something more like the usual nocturne, 
saving that the accompaniment during the first two pages 
refrains from giving a tone upon the main accent, leaving 
the melody the duty of establishing the accent and the 
measure. It is a charming melody and very effective 
when placed in the middle voice, as happens in the third 
page. 

ECLOGUE. (Swiss Scenes. No. 7.) (7th Grade.) 
This delightful little country scene is founded upon 
a stanza by Byron: "Childe Harold.'' 

"The morn is up again, the dewy morn 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom 
Laughing the cloud away with playful scorn, 
And living as earth contained no tomb.'' 

A fresh and delightful little study of but four short 
pages. 

CONCERT STUDY IN D FLAT. (10th Grade.) 
This concert study consists of an arpeggio figure 
spread over two octaves and a half, and above it, occa- 
sionally within its compass, there is a curiously unfin- 
ished melodic phrase, which is delivered note by note 
by the hands alternately. This figure recurs over and 
over again in all sorts of strange successions of keys, 
and gives place now and then to very brilliant and 
effective cadenzas and secondary subjects. The leading 
theme recurs and at length the end. A very brilliant 
concert piece, now justly a favorite. It requires first 
rate technique and plenty of courage and abandon. 
With these qualities it is indeed a poem for piano, if a 
somewhat sensational one. 
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CONCERT STUDY IN F MINOR. (10th Grade.) 
A very beautiful concert study, belonging to the same 
set of three as the preceding, in which first we have a 
meditative and nocturne-like effect ; later this gives place 
to a motion in sixteenth notes in which the pianistic 
quality of perfect evenness is most in question. And 
this in turn leads to a veritable climax, in which some 
very difficult runs in double thirds occupy the right 
hand while the left hand is having enough of its own to 
attend to. The whole sensational and illustrative of 
certain highly prized qualities of virtuoso piano playing. 
A favorite in the concert room. 

BY THE SPRING. (Au Bord d'Un Source.) (10th Grade.) 
This charming fancy piece, or piano study as one 
might call it, originally No. 4, in the Reminiscences of 
Travel, belonging to the Swiss scenes. Liszt rewrote 
this piece at least once and perhaps twice. It represents 
the irrepressible bubbling and foaming of the water in 
a spring as it rushes up to the sunlight from its under- 
ground retreats. The music might almost have been 
set to the famous stanzas "How the waters come down 
at Lodore," by Southey. 

"Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and wringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound. 
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Smiling and fighting, 

A sight to delight in, 

Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound, 

And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And whitening and brightening, 

And quivering and shivering, 

All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 

And this is the way the water comes down at Lodore." 

THE SONGS OF LISZT. 

In Liszt's time everybody who composed wrote songs, 
and Liszt was no exception. His songs are studies in 
the melodious delivery of a text, in order to afford the 
sentiment of the poem the best expression possible. 
None of them have the kind of sustained melody almost 
universal in the songs of Schubert; or even as much of 
this quality as we find in those of Schumann or Franz. 
On the contrary they illustrate the arioso style which 
Wagner made the ideal of his operatic cantilena. Add 
to the rhapsodical character of all of Liszt's music the 
still more rhapsodical manner resulting from the attempt 
at continual local coloring according to the succes- 
sive coloring of the words, and it is easy to 
account for the style of these compositions. They 
show excellent intelligence and musical feeling, but they 
are not likely ever to be included among the gems of 
song. Accordingly the song illustrations following are 
not indispensable to the Liszt program. They are given 
because under some circumstances (such as the avail- 
ability of a good singer) they will form a welcome 
addition to the program. It is also to be observed that 
the English words, in the edition of Augener, are not 
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metrically equivalent to those of the original German. 
For this reason many nice accents are lost. 

"THOU WHO FROM THY REALMS." (GOETHE.) 

The song is a prayer which it would be rank injustice 
to the great German poet to give here in the inadequate 
translation of E. Oxenford. The treatment is notable 
for the transitions of manner as the sentiment changes. 
For instance, it begins with a prayer, a sustained melody 
in E major. An interlude follows and a change of time 
and key and this part forms the middle portion of the 
piece. Then later the key of E is resumed and the move- 
ment takes on a still more quiet and reposeful character — 
all that the suppliant desires is sweet repose, peace of 
heart and rest. This part is beautifully treated. 

"THOU ART LIKE A LOVELY FLOWER." 

This poem of Heine, which hundreds of composers 
have set to music, Liszt has set in a manner which but 
for the superior fascination of Rubinstein's version would 
have attracted general attention. It is placed in the key 
of F sharp major. The song is short and not difficult. 
Note how perfectly the sentiment of each phrase corre- 
sponds with that of the corresponding line of the poem. 

"SYMPATHY." 

"It must be some mystic power, which links two souls 
together." It is a motive which has done a great deal 
for the world ever since Eden. This short song is very 
successful and quite easy to sing. 
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STEPHEN HELLER. 

Born at Pesth, Hungary, May 15, 1815. 
Died at Paris, January 14, 1888. 

In Stephen Heller we have a pianist and composer 
who represents in his own career much of that wave of 
musical inspiration which found its fullest expression in 
the works of Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. Heller had 
qualities belonging to all of thes£, together with original 
graces of his own. He wrote in almost every form of 
composition for pianoforte — sonatas, concertos, romances, 
variations, rondos and the like, and, as might have been 
expected, a multitude of fancy pieces of the true romantic 
texture. 

Heller made his first appearance before the public as 
a wonder child, in 1827; this part of his career lasted 
until 1832, when falling ill at Augsburg he was received 
and later adopted by a wealthy family, under whose 
care he remained and completed his education until 1838, 
when he went to Paris. There he very soon came into 
the circle of refined and charming pianists, of whom 
Chopin was the head center, and Liszt an occasional 
visitor and honored elder brother. Other names of this 
circle were Rosenhaim, Dreyschock, Henselt, etc. 

The sonatas of Heller were favorably noticed by 
Schumann in his New Journal of Music, as also were 
several books of the studies and other salon pieces. Like 
Thalberg, Liszt and all the pianists of the day, he wrote 
fantasias upon operatic themes or others, and some of 
them afford good practice even to this day. Among the 
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best are to be mentioned his fantasia upon Schubert's 
"The Trout" (La Forelle) and Mendelssohn's famous 
song: "On Wings of Music." Both these belong to the 
Thalbergian school of writing, with a slight superiority 
of Heller upon the musical side. 

All the larger and more serious compositions of this 
author have now been cast into the shade and are for- 
gotten in favor of the compositions of the greater com- 
posers of the romantic school ; and the prospect is that 
oblivion will remain their portion, although they contain 
many beauties. 

The best side of Heller appears in his charming 
Studies, such as his Studies in Phrasing, opus 16, a 
succession of very beautiful fancy pieces for piano ; the 
studies, opus 45, designed as an introduction to the opus 
16, which belong to the 6th Grade; and the opus 46 and 
47 which are still easier. These works, even the easiest 
of all, are thoroughly musical, poetic, and charming. 
They are like little poems, the melody and harmony 
being alike remarkable for a certain distinction and 
charm, even when making slight demands upon the 
technical skill of the player. They are uneven in diffi- 
culty, even the consecutive numbers in books designed 
for a particular place in instruction. Those proposing 
a specific technical purpose are poorer than the others ; 
some of them actually worthless. But the poetic 
pieces are fancy pieces, little tone-poems, which partake 
a little of the Mendelssohnian spirit, as illustrated in 
the Songs without Words, somewhat of the spirit of the 
nocturnes and scherzos of Chopin, and have occasionally 
a little of the Schumann spirit, although Schumann is 
farther away from Heller than either Mendelssohn or 
Chopin. With reference to Mendelssohn, however, it is 
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to be noticed that Heller understood the piano better, and 
his works still form a necessary part of instruction. 

Among the drawing room pieces, in which agreeable 
display forms a motive, are several Salterellos, Taran- 
telles, and the like, which are well worth playing. 

The best that can be said of Heller, however, is to 
assign him a rank as the poet of the young musician. 
His melodies and varied fancy pieces are playable at an 
earlier stage than any of the main works of Schumann 
or Chopin ; while at the same time they contain lovely 
melody and a truly musical spirit. They are therefore 
at once attractive and formative for the musical taste. 
Heller is therefore what we might call one of the most 
delightful tone-poets of the drawing room. He is like 
those poets who have enriched the world with charming 
songs, delicate pictures of life and nature, but have 
not troubled themselves with the greater things of 
destiny, fate and human tragedy. In short the Heller 
works belong with the delicate flowers of piano literature 
which beautify the earth while they live and leave 
behind them a pleasant memory of fragrance and bloom. 

OF THE HELLER COMPOSITIONS UPON THIS 
PROGRAM. 
In consequence of the brilliant and serious composi- 
tions of Stephen Heller having gone completely out of 
fashion, whereby copies of them are difficult to obtain, 
the only examples here recommended will be the tran- 
scription of the Mendelssohn : "On the Wings of Music" 
and one of his tarantelles, of which there are several good 
ones. Aside from these all the selections are short 
pieces, in the type of nocturnes or Songs without Words, 
generally taken from the Heller Studies and familiar to 
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all teachers. The latter pieces must not be under- 
estimated by those who have thought of them merely 
as incidental studies for student. They are in fact 
little tone-poems of very rare quality and beauty. There 
is not one of the list here given but exemplifies nobility 
and distinction of melody, grace in treatment and a true 
musical expression. It is the possession of these very 
rare qualities within such simple limits of space and 
difficulty of execution which render these lovely little 
poems so useful study. They furnish the student 
material of great beauty at a period in his development 
when but for this fine author, he would have been con- 
demned to other matter of an entirely lower grade of 
musical genius. 

"ON WINGS OF MUSIC." (Mendelssohn.) (pth Grade.) 
One of the most famous of the Mendelssohn songs 
was his setting of Goethe's poem "Auf Fluegln Gesange." 
It was lovely melody with a langourous accompaniment 
which when well sung sounded like a dream. Heller 
has transcribed this melody, greatly enriching the 
accompaniment, the whole being placed upon the piano 
in a Thalbergian manner; i. e., with the melody in the 
middle range, where it can be played by either hand 
which happens to have leisure, while a rapid arpeggio 
figure covers much of the keyboard. Heller has so 
placed his accompaniment figure that it crosses the 
rhythm, the measure accents not falling invariably upon 
the same place in the figure. This adds very much to 
the difficulty of playing, but at the same time makes 
the effect better. The middle part of the work is much 
more difficult, and will require a good deal of practice, 
even from a player already arrived at the grade specified 
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above. It is also an excellent study in melody accentua- 
tion, and in distinction of tone volume, all the melody 
tones needing to be full and sonorous while the accom- 
paniment generally is liquid, sprightly, and light. 

TARANTELLE IN A FLAT. (4th Grade.) 
Heller has written several good tarantelles, and there 
is no objection the teacher substituting some other in 
place of this one, which is the one most played. A 
tarantelle is supposed to be the dance which is danced 
after being bitten by the tarantula spider, a quick dance 
which has to be kept up until profuse perspiration 
ensues. Most likely the fancied derivation of this name 
is wrong. The dance is very popular in southern Italy, 
Sicily, etc. A tarantelle is a piece in quick triplet 
measure, with a persistent motion, and a few or no 
stops for rest. The tarantelle in A flat is an excellent 
example. After a few measures of introduction the tar- 
antelle proper begins, with the melody in the bass. It 
is relieved later on by other material, but this opening 
idea forms the main substance of the work. To be 
played with great evenness of touch, telling quality of 
tone, and strong contrasts where force is required. 

STUDY IN D MINOR. Op.. 45, No. 15. (sh Grade.) 
One of the best illustrations of Heller genius in the 
line of bold and strong conception, is furnished by the 
noble study in D minor, No. 15 of the opus 45. The 
work consists of a very solid and firm bass note followed 
by its chord, three octaves higher. When so much 
motion has to be made along the key board, anything 
other than a variety of arm touch upon the chord is 
hardly possible. For this reason this study has value 
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pedagogically, for making the playing bolder and more 
sonorous. A second subject is of a lighter character and 
here less volume of tone will prevail. 

STUDY IN F- MAJOR. Op. 45, No. 14. (3d Grade.) 
This charming study, which in manner a little sug- 
gests Wagner's "Lohengrin" at first, is very characteristic 
of the composer. The chords in the right hand, forming 
the accompaniment, are simply vibrated, not formally 
played individually. What is desired is a rhythmic vibra- 
tion of the chord of F. The melody, meanwhile, is not 
at all loud. The second phrase, where the bass takes up 
the octaves, is bolder and contrasts with the opening idea. 
Later on there is some interlocking work where a melodic 
effect results from observing the extra strong accents 
which are indicated in the text. The piece, as a whole, 
is good study in expression. The close is, perhaps, rather 
rather more difficult than properly to be included in the 
grade above designated. 

A LITTLE SONG. IN C MAJOR. Op. 47, No. 19. 

This beautiful little song (which occurs also in 
Mathews' Studies in Phrasing, Book I.) is an excellent 
study in cantabile playing. It needs a very soft, mellow 
and serious tone quality, occasionally rising to something 
more animated. The staccato marks are not to be taken 
too literally in a piece of this character. The sostenuto 
is the dominating idea. 

EVENING SONG, IN G MAJOR. Op. 47, No. 4. (3d Grade.) 
This beautiful little tone-poem may be compared to a 
part song upon a poem relating to Evening. A solo 
soprano begins, and at the end of her sweet phrase, the 
chorus responds gently. The words might be: "The 
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shades of evening fall;" (chorus) "Dark shadows fall;" 
etc. Therefore, the solo soprano will be represented by 
a gentle and noble delivery of the opening phrase, and the 
chorus by mellow chords, in which the soprano slightly 
predominates. (Also occurs in Mathews' Phrasing, 
Book I.) 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS. IN D MAJOR. Op. 46, No. 8. 
(4th Grade.) 

A most excellent and poetic little song without words. 
In playing this take the utmost care to preserve the legato 
of the melody, by changing fingers and sustaining every 
note in the phrase until the next is ready. The accom- 
paniment, also, is to be light and distinct, yet slightly 
blurred within the chord, by a very slight depression of 
the pedal, which, however, must on no account effect a 
blurring of successive melody tones. Where melody 
tones are repeated, the second is most conveniently and 
effectively taken with a soft arm touch. In such a case 
make no attempt to hold out the first tone its full 
value, but take the pedal. This enables a better repeti- 
tion for the second tone. (Also in Mathews' Phrasing, 
Book I.) 

A PLEASING MELODY. IN B FLAT. Op. 45, No. 16. 
(4th Grade.) 

This beautiful study in carrying a melody with the 
left hand, is also a tone-poem of admirable beauty. Its 
meaning is plain enough. The second idea (after the 
double bar) contains two phrases which contrast, the 
lower being forte, and the repetition higher and lighter. 
The whole is a sentimental little romance. 
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IMPROMPTU IN A MINOR. Op. 16, No. 2. (5th Grade.) 
This charming Impromptu, which also occurs in the 
Standard Grades, Vol. V., is strictly illustrative of this 
composer. The opening subject consists of a pleasing 
running subject, in which the manner of the left hand 
chords is important, in order that the harmonic disso- 
nances and resolutions be properly realized. In the 29th 
measure a melody begins, where we have the same trick 
of lyric melody played legato with an arpeggiated accom- 
paniment. These are the two ideas of which the poem is 
made up. 

CANZONETTA IN G MAJOR. Op. 16, No. 3. 

A catchy little melody, intended as a study in 
capricious phrasing to which the composer has added a 
fanciful use of the pedal for just an instant upon the long 
sustained tone, for improving the tone-quality. It is a 
pretty little thing. (Also occurs in Mathews' Phrasing, 
Book I.) 

NOCTURNE IN C SHARP MINOR. Op. 16, No. 10. 

This nocturne is rather more pretentious than most 
of the studies in the opus 16. It is in fact a genuine 
nocturne of fine poetic and musical quality. As its mean- 
ing and matter are intelligible enough no farther com- 
ment is necessary. 



HENRI WIENIAWSKI. 

Born at Lublin, Poland, July 10, 1835. 
Died at St. Petersburg, 1874. 

Viotti, the last great Italian representative of the 
classic school of violin playing, appeared for the first time 
in Paris in 1782. His advent and subsequent sojourn in 
Paris greatly influenced the course that the development 
of violin playing was taking in France. When in 1795 
the Paris Conservatoire was founded, Yiotti's most distin- 
guished pupil, Pierre Rode, was made professor of violin. 
This position later on was successively held by Kreutzer 
and Baillot. Both had accepted the traditions of Viotti's 
school and formed, with Rode, the brilliant triumvirate 
of the classic school of violin playing in France. 

A strong tendency toward the mere virtuoso element 
in violin playing had already begun to make itself felt 
when in 183 1 Paganini appeared in Paris. He immedi- 
ately became the prototype for violinists of the French 
school at that time. It will readily be seen that where 
Paganini, through his prodigious technic, was enabled 
to successfully solve self-conceived and self-imposed 
difficulties, thereby attaining effects which were 
undreamed of at that time, his imitators, equipped with 
only an ordinary degree of technical facility, in striving 
for these effects had to resort to superficial methods 
which had a most degenerating influence on the French 
violinists of that day. 

There was, however, a small body of players who 
still adhered to the classic principles of the Rode, Kreut- 
zer and Baillot epoch, but who had, nevertheless, profited 
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by the technical development brought about through 
Paganini. These are shown as the Belgian School, of 
which Massart, De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Leonard and 
Wieniawski are the most brilliant representatives. 

Henri Wieniawski was born at Lublin, Poland, July 
10, 1835. At eight years of age he was taken to Paris 
by his mother for the purpose of studying at the Con- 
servatoire. Three years later he was accepted as a pupil 
by Massart, who had just been appointed head professor 
of violin playing at that institution. In 1848 Wieniaw- 
ski gave his first concerts in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Returning to Paris the following year, he resumed 
his studies, principally fitting himself theoretically. Then 
came an extended concert tour with his younger brother, 
Joseph, who had, meanwhile, become an excellent pianist. 
This tour took them through Germany, Holland, 
England, Scandinavia and Russia. Here he became solo 
violinist to the Czar, and was from 1862 to 1867 professor 
at the Conservatory in St. Petersburg. 

In 1872 the memorable visit to the United States 
occurred. In company with Rubinstein, Wieniawski 
toured this country, creating deep and lasting impressions 
by his temperamental and magnetic performances. The 
tour undertaken by these two artists may be said to form 
one of the milestones of our musical history. They 
gave a tremendous number of concerts, appearing in 
almost every city of any consequence at that time. In 
this way they reached many people who, until then, had 
no idea of the really high plane that musicianship and 
virtuosity had attained. It is true that Wieniawski and 
Rubinstein were not the first visitors to these shores. Ole 
Bull was the first to visit us. This was in 1843. The 
next year Artot and Vieuxtemps followed. Then came 
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Sivori in 1846 and Remenyi in 1848. Of these Vieux- 
temps was by far the greatest artist and musician. But 
I am inclined to believe that he found only a small coterie 
of real music lovers, who understood and appreciated his 
true worth. Ole Bull and Remenyi, although interesting 
virtuosi, were men who did not hesitate at all times to 
stoop in order to gain public favor. 

When Wieniawski came in 1872 musical appreciation 
in the United States had already made big strides. This 
in a large degree was due to the efforts of Theodore 
Thomas, who, as early as 1866, gave orchestral concerts 
in New York, semi-classical in nature, which, in a high 
degree, stimulated musical culture. 

Wieniawski's tour in the United States had extended 
far into the second year when he received a summons 
from Brussels to replace Vieuxtemps at the Conserva- 
toire, during the illness of the latter. When in 1877 
Vieuxtemps resumed his duties at the school, Wieniawski 
once more undertook to concertize, in spite of the fact 
that he was failing in health. An incident occurred at 
Berlin, which Moser has graphically depicted in his 
Biography of Joachim. 

"Henri Wieniawski, the excellent Polish violinist, 
had not played in Berlin for many years, and therefore, 
when he came in 1878 he announced a series of concerts 
which promised many triumphs for the wonderful per- 
former. Joachim, who had always been an ungrudging 
admirer of Wieniawski, had advised many of his pupils 
to go to the third concert to hear his inspired playing. 
Wieniawski stepped before the audience, visibly suffer- 
ing, and begged to be allowed to play sitting; but 
after a very few minutes a violent attack of asthma 
threatened to suffocate the somewhat corpulent gentle- 
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man, and he was obliged to put clown his violin. There- 
upon there was a scene of excited consternation, but 
while the afflicted artist was carried from the platform, 
Joachim hurried to the 'green room' to see if he could 
do anything for his friend. After a few moments Joa- 
chim appeared on the stage, excused himself for being in 
morning dress, and begged the permission of the public 
to be allowed to take the place of his afflicted friend. On 
Wieniawski's violin he played Bach's Caconne so mag- 
nificently that the house thundered applause. But when 
Wieniawski himself appeared with tottering steps from 
behind the scenes and embraced Joachim from sheer grat- 
itude, the enthusiasm of the spectators was quite beyond 
control." 

Two years later Wieniawski died at Moscow. 
Wieniawski's tendencies, both as player and composer, 
were those of the virtuoso. His compositions, which 
number about twenty-two works, comprise a very essen- 
tial part of every violinist's repertoire. Bravour and 
brilliancy, together with suave melodic invention are his 
chief characteristics. 

Wieniawski's most important compositions are his two 
Concertos ; his "Souvenir de Moscou ;" the two polon- 
aises ; the Air Varie ; the Faust Fantasie and the Scherzo 
Tarantelle. Of his smaller pieces probably the best 
known is his Legend, Op. 17. 

With Yieuxtemp's Reverie and Ernst's Elegie, it 
forms a trio of compositions elegiac in character which 
stand pre-eminent in violin literature. It is a composi- 
tion in ternary form, decidedly descriptive in character. 
The composition is so suggestive of what is implied by 
by the term legend that no violinist should fail to inter- 
pret it correctly. It is a work requiring only a moder- 
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ately developed technic (grade of Kreutzer) which in 
addition to its attractiveness as a composition, may 
account for its general popularity. 

Belonging to the same class are the two Mazurkas, 
Op. 19. Both national dances, they are of great 
vivaciousness and brilliancy. Although they contain 
pizzicato and harmonic effects, they are not difficult, 
being extremely well written for the instrument, and 
requiring about the same degree of technic as the 
Legend. 
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J- 

Brahms : 

Waltzes. Nos. J, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, JO, J3. 
Fourth Ballade. B Major. Op. JO, No. 
Variations on a Theme fay Haendel. 
Rhapsody in G Minor. Op. 79, No. 2. 
Rhapsody in B Minor. Op. 79, No. J. 
Intermezzo. E Flat. Op. J J 7, No. J. 
Intermezzo in E Minor. Op. J J 9, No. 7 
Scherzo in E Flat Minor. Op. 4. 
Intermezzo in E Major. Op. J J 6, No. ( 
"In Summer Fields." Song. 
"To a Nightingale." Song. 
"The Old Love." Song. 
"Like a Blossoming Lilac." Song. 
"True Love." Song. 
Four Serious Songs. 



Edouard Schuett: 

Romance in G Flat. Op. 38, No. 2. 

Gavotte-Humoresque. Op. 47, No. J. 

Bluette. Op. 59, No. J. 

Valse Lente. Op. J 7, No. 2. 

Capriccioso. Op. 28, No. J. 

A. Tender Avowal. Op. 43, No. 2. 

Waltz j To the Well Beloved. Op. 59, No. 2. 

Poems for Piano. Op. 55. 

Carnival Mignon. Op. 48. 

Concert Paraphrases of Strauss Waltzes. 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

Born at Hamburg, May 7, 1833. 
Died at Vienna, April 3, 1897. 

The star of Brahms has been long in rising. A full 
half century ago the young Remenyi found in the mer- 
cantile city of Hamburg a young accompanist, a boy of 
sixteen, the son of a double bass player there, who proved 
himself not only a prince of accompanists to the enthusi- 
astic violinist, but also a composer and, of such power 
that Remenyi instantly upon hearing his works declared 
that here indeed was a genius, "the greatest composer 
since Beethoven." Brahms and Remenyi went upon a 
concert tour and the more Remenyi heard of this new 
music the better he liked it. Nothing would do but the 
young genius should be taken to the head center of the 
musical world, to Liszt at Weimar. Accordingly, 
Remenyi and Brahms arrived there one hot summer day, 
in 1853, anc ' because Brahms was too modest to play 
before the greatest master of the pianoforte in the whole 
world, Liszt himself, had to play at sight from Brahms' 
none too legible manuscripts the compositions he had 
brought. First of these was the lovely Scherzo in E flat 
minor, his opus 4. Dr. William Mason was present on 
this occasion, for it took place during his residence at 
Weimar studying with Liszt, and in his Memories he 
describes it as follows (Century Magazine, September, 
1900, page 772) : 

"On one evening early in June, 1853, Liszt sent us 
word to come up to the Altenburg next morning, as he 
expected a visit from a young man who was said to have 
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great talent as a pianist and composer, and whose name 
was Johannes Brahms. He was to come accompanied 
by Eduard Remenyi. 

"The next morning, on going to the Altenburg with 
Klindworth, we found Brahms and Remenyi already in 
the reception-room with Raff and Pruckner. After 
greeting the new-comers, of whom Remenyi was known 
to us by reputation, I strolled over to a table on which 
were lying some manuscripts of music. They were sev- 
eral of Brahms' yet unpublished compositions, and I 
began turning over the leaves of the uppermost in the 
pile. It was the piano solo, Op. 4, Scherzo, E Flat 
Minor, and, as I remember, the writing was so illegible 
that I thought to myself that if I had occasion to study 
it I should be obliged first to make a copy of it. Finally 
Liszt came down, and after some general conversation 
he turned to Brahms and said : 'We are interested to hear 
some of your compositions whenever you are ready and 
feel inclined to play them.' 

"Brahms, who was evidently very nervous, protested 
that it was quite impossible for him to play while in such 
a disconcerted state, and, notwithstanding the earnest 
solicitations of both Liszt and Remenyi, could not be per- 
suaded to approach the piano. Liszt, seeing that no 
progress was being made, went over to the table, and 
taking up the first piece at hand, the illegible scherzo, and 
saying, 'Well, I shall have to play,' placed the manu- 
script on the piano-desk. 

"We had often witnessed his wonderful feats in sight- 
reading, and regarded him as infallible in that particular, 
but, notwithstanding our confidence in his ability, both 
Raff and I had a lurking dread of the possibility that 
something might happen which would be disastrous to our 
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unquestioning faith. So, when he put the scherzo on the 
piano-desk I trembled for the result. But he read it off 
in such a marvelous way — at the same time carrying on a 
running accompaniment of audible criticism of the music 
— that Brahms was amazed and delighted. Raff thought, 
and so expressed himself, that certain parts of this 
scherzo suggested the Chopin Scherzo in B Flat Minor, 
but it seemed to me that the likeness was too slight to 
deserve serious consideration. Brahms said that he had 
never seen or heard any of Chopin's compositions. Liszt 
also played a part of Brahms' C Major Sonata, Op. i." 

From this visit of the young Brahms to Weimar but 
little came. Overcome by the heat and his weariness, 
Brahms committed the indiscretion of falling fast asleep 
while Liszt was playing for him his lately finished sonata 
in B minor. This little^ misfortune naturally cooled 
Liszt's enthusiasm, but to his credit be it said, he still 
thought rather favorably of Brahms' Trio in B Flat, 
which was afterward played at Weimar, and was brought 
to New York by Mason and played there as early as 1856. 

The connection between Brahms and Remenyi was 
broken off a little later, and Brahms found himself won- 
derfully attracted to a young violinist, Joseph Joachim, 
who was of a stronger and more reserved nature than 
Remenyi, and between him and Brahms the bonds of 
friendship were never broken until the death of the com- 
poser forty years or more later. Joachim sent him or 
took him to Schumann, and to Schumann Brahms played 
his sonata, op. 5, his scherzo, opus 4, and various others 
of his compositions of that period. At that time Brahms 
was about twenty years of age, with a sweet, pensive 
countenance, more feminine than masculine, a charming 
.-and very sensitive personality. Schumann, in the last 
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article he ever penned for his former paper, the New 
Journal of Music, spoke of Brahms in most appreciative 
terms. He said : 

"Ten years have passed away (almost as many as I 
formerly devoted to the publication of this paper) since I 
allowed myself to commit my opinions to this soil so rich 
in memories. Often, in spite of an over-strained pro- 
ductive activity, I have felt moved to do so; many new 
and remarkable talents have made their appearance, and 
a fresh musical power seemed about to reveal itself among 
the many aspiring artists of the day, even if their compo- 
sitions were known only to the few. I thought to follow 
with interest the pathway of these elect; there would, 
there must, after such promise, suddenly appear one who 
would utter the highest ideal expression of the times, 
who should claim the mastership by no gradual develop- 
ment, but burst upon us fully equipped, as Minerva 
sprang from the brain of Jupiter. And he has come, this 
chosen youth, over whose cradle the Graces and Heroes 
seem to have kept watch. His name is Johannes Brahms ; 
he comes from Hamburg, where he has been working 
in quiet obscurity, instructed by an excellent and enthusi- 
astic teacher of his art, and lately introduced to me by an 
honored and well-known master. 

"His mere outward appearance assures us that he is 
one of the elect. Seated at the piano he discloses won- 
drous regions. We were drawn into an enchanted circle. 
Then came a moment of inspiration which transformed 
the piano into an orchestra of wailing and jubilant voices. 
There were sonatas, or rather veiled symphonies; songs 
whose poetry revealed itself without the aid of words; 
while throughout them all ran a vein of deep song-mel- 
ody, several pieces of a half-demoniacal character, but of 
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charming form, then sonatas for piano and violin, string 
quartettes, and each one of these creations so different 
from the last, that they appeared to flow from so many 
different sources. Then, like an impetuous torrent, he 
seemed to unite these streams into a foaming waterfall ; 
over the tossing waves the rainbow stretches its peaceful 
arch, while on the bank butterflies flit to and fro, and 
the nightingale warbles her song. Whenever he shall 
bend his magic wand toward great works, and the powers 
of orchestra and chorus lend him their aid, still more 
wonderful glimpses of the ideal world will be revealed to 
us. May the Highest Genius help him onward !" 

This was in 1853, and almost immediately the voice 
of the genial Schumann was lost in the gloom of his 
approaching end. Meanwhile the world asked : "Where 
is this young Messiah of Music?" But for a long time 
with little result. Brahms developed slowly and from 
within. His music had nothing to recommend it to the 
piano playing world. All kinds of mere passage work he 
eschewed; he showed very early his structural ability. 
Few composers have been able to develop a theme and 
make so much of if. as this young man. But the things 
he made of his themes — these were what stood between 
him and popularity. The young man was a dreamer. Like 
Schumann, he confided his thoughts to the pianoforte. 
But unlike Schumann, the Brahms writing does not nat- 
urally sound well upon the piano. Owing to his manner of 
placing his voices and distributing his chords, it is possi- 
ble to play the same work in either one of two ways ; in 
one way it will sound very badly, while still perfectly cor- 
rect in every outward respect ; played in the other way it 
will sound like enchantment, the pianoforte itself coming 
under the charm of the music and all those peculiarities 
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which under some fingers sound like crudities, will vanish 
and give place to a beautifully modulated tonal picture, 
full of seriousness, refinement and lofty ideality. 

Later, Brahms began to develop new directions for 
piano technique. What he wanted was a greater freedom 
of the left hand, and he began, therefore, to arrange for 
left hand some difficult things which required plenty of 
practice when studied for the right hand. In this way he 
arranged Weber's Perpetual Motion, and other things 
which he published under the name of Studies. In this 
direction he went still farther in his Variations upon a 
Theme of Handel, and yet farther in his two books of 
Variations upon a Theme by Paganini. In the latter the 
virtuoso pianist still finds some of his most difficult work. 
All sorts of things are demanded of the left hand, and 
the right hand at the same time has plenty of work on 
its own account. 

The eminence of Brahms as the greatest master living 
was not conceded even by the German nation, to which 
he belonged in all his being, until after the production of 
the German Requiem, in 1868. This work, so character- 
istically German, struck a chord in the national conscious- 
ness, and the mastership with which it had been worked 
out was unmistakable. After this Brahms brought out 
two symphonies, of which Von Buelow called the first 
"A Beethoven tenth symphony," being led to do so from 
Brahms' very transparent device of employing a theme 
highly suggestive of the Hymn to Joy in the finale of 
Beethoven's ninth symphony. Still later, Brahms pub- 
lished two more symphonies, and all now are classed 
among the greatest, or quite the greatest, symphonies, 
since Beethoven. 

Naturally a position like this was not conceded 
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Brahms without contest. The Russian composer, 
Tschaikowsky, had already begun to gain his public 
before the later symphonies of Brahms had been much 
heard. Between Brahms and Tschaikowsky were cer- 
tain elements of likeness, especially in their structural 
ability, Tschaikowsky being himself a composer of great 
power. The Russian also was given to sensational pas- 
sages and great passion, worked out in high orchestral 
colors and with vast effect ; whereas Brahms kept every- 
thing in a certain reserved and quiet tone, quite in the 
line of classical tradition. Time has settled the dispute 
by placing the works of Brahms in the honored category, 
without as yet determining the question whether those of 
his brilliant competitor, Tschaikowsky, are too passionate 
and high-strung to be reckoned in the category of the 
world's greatest music. 

The same differences in the manner and spirit of these 
two great masters meet us in their songs, in which depart- 
ment both have been prolific. Brahms is generally simple 
in his melodies, although very musical and graphic in the 
pianoforte parts, so that the total effect is novel and very 
beautiful and strong. They require, however, a singer 
of discretion and of finished style. Tschaikowsky, on 
the other hand, had a leaning towards Italian cantilena, a - 
flowing melody of long phrases admirably suiting the 
human voice when well trained. This cantilena later 
became more and more impassioned, and supported by 
harmonies which accentuated its emotional qualities, and 
capable, when sung by artists of adequate conceptive 
powers, of the most astonishing effects. Thus the ques- 
tion of precedence remained in this department as unde- 
termined as in that of symphony. 

In the department of the piano Brahms very soon 
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assumed his rightful rank, for while his works did not 
for a long time, or perhaps do not yet, quite take the 
position upon recital programs they rightfully should 
have, they are studied by all ambitious students and played 
in public by virtuoso artists when in want of new things 
illustrating their supremest powers. In this line 
Tschaikowsky had nothing to offer, for while his famous 
variations for pianoforte had no little genius, his other 
compositions for this instrument were too few and too 
unusual in manner to attract players. So Brahms had 
everything his own way in this line — in so far at least as 
concerned the attitude of the greater players of the world. 

In the line of chamber music Brahms came sooner to 
a recognition. Thanks to the friendship of Joachim, his 
concerto for violin was played, and his string quartettes 
and other chamber works were played again and again in 
all the chief cities of Germany and even in England. So 
also with his two pianoforte concertos, works which while 
having very little of the conventional display qualities for 
a virtuoso, nevertheless gave new illustrations of effective 
manners in which a solo piano could be treated in con- 
nection with good music and a full orchestra. In fact, 
these works are coming more and more to recognition as 
the latest words upon this difficult subject. 

Thus we have in Johannes Brahms a composer who 
has illustrated his mastery along almost the entire line 
of musical production. There are compositions for piano 
solo, piano and violin, violin concertos, piano concertos, 
string quartettes, sextettes, and other splendid works for 
chamber, concert overtures, and four great symphonies, 
besides a variety of great choral works, of which the Song 
of Destiny and the German Requiem are the greatest. 
Throughout all these works certain ideals prevail. First 
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of all there is a musical thought, taken as a text and 
developed with a mastery not seen until now since the 
days of Johann Sebastian Bach. Then behind this musi- 
cal thought, an ideal of musical effect and of something 
poetic, a lofty and serious mood of the soul, the kind of 
music which it would not be unbecoming to die while 
playing, so serious and noble is it. That the peculiarities 
of the instruments have been considered is plain from his 
writing concertos, which of course are worthless unless 
adapted to the innate powers of the solo instrument. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the Brahms lit- 
erature is found in his pianoforte compositions. And this 
for several reasons. First of all, as in all his music, 
because it always has a noble ideal, and a real mood; 
second, because of the curious way of treating the instru- 
ment, whereby the same notes and chords can be made to 
sound beautifully or very badly according to the discre- 
tion with which the player touches the keys. Then there 
is the farther peculiarity of his opening novel directions 
for piano effect, while of course owing to his structural 
mastery of music he has at his finger ends every kind of 
modern harmony which the most extravagant operatic 
composers might employ for dramatic painting. Brahms, 
however, employs these unusual chords in reserved man- 
ners and with discretion. Then there is the technical 
value of his piano works, in their power of opening new 
capacities of playing, in which the most difficult of the 
Chopin works appear easy, almost childlike in their 
naievety. 

The piano works of Brahms, of less difficulty, are 
named as Scherzi, Intermezzi, Rhapsodies, and other 
titles, which do not necessarily commit the composer to 
anything in particular as to form or development. They 
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are like improvisations, but always serious improvisa- 
tions, the thematic being as prominent in Brahms as In 
Schumann. But, however unpromising some of these 
pieces seem to be at first playing, they often have middle 
parts (trios) of rare beauty, and a tonal charm almost 
sensuous. This curious commingling in the works of 
Brahms of the abstract and impersonal interest in a musi- 
cal thought as such (and an effort to see what it would 
come to if properly planted, watered and suffered to 
grow,) and the opposite feeling for a sensuous tonal 
titillation, is likely to be more highly appreciated in com- 
ing times than as yet it has been. Meanwhile, such mas- 
ter works as the Variations upon a theme by Haendel will 
most likely stand for many years as a model of most beau- 
tiful results developed out of a germ apparently promis- 
ing very little. And then to note the marvellous fugue 
which closes this colossal work, there indeed we have a 
master, and the virtuoso finds his meat. It is an epoch- 
marking composition. 

Brahms died in 1897, of cancer of the liver. His last 
days, therefore, were serious and grave. Impending 
doom overhung every hour of his last two years. In this 
light we are to understand his four serious songs, which 
are spoken of later on. But the gravity and seriousness 
of these works to some extent runs through everything 
he produced. He was a great and a serious master. 

WALTZES. Op. 39- Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 13. 
Brahms lived all the latter part of his life in Vienna, 
and among his fast friends were the great Strauss 
brothers, the famous waltz composers. When Johann 
Strauss arrived at his seventieth birthday and the city 
authorities and his friends presented him a laurel wreath 
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and other tokens of the honor in which they held him, it 
was Johannes Brahms whose authoritative voice pro- 
nounced the address of honor. Doubtless Brahms 
thought that he also could compose waltzes, and hence 
the group herewith presented. They are indeed waltzes, 
but by no means like those of Strauss. Strauss was like 
a dancing master, who was never satisfied until the happy 
steps are keeping time with his sprightly strains ; whereas 
Brahms is a poet, who, while merry in heart, has never- 
theless always before him the deeper and more serious 
aspects of life. Hence the Brahms waltzes, while light 
for Brahms compositions, are yet a little serious, as if a 
young-hearted clergyman had narrated a playful incident 
which while provoking laughter was still of a character 
riot uncongenial with his cloth. 

WALTZ NO. i. IN B MAJOR. (5th Grade.) 
Strong and well made rhythmically, with a character- 
istic emphasis upon the third beat of the measure. 

WALTZ NO. 2. IN E MAJOR. (6th Grade.) 
A charming dance movement. Observe the four 
eighth notes in the first two beats of every measure and 
take care that they follow in equal motion. Gentle, sweet 
and graceful. The pedal is used for two beats of every 
measure, but all the playing is soft. 

WALTZ NO. 3. (5th Grade.) 
Here the tonality changes to that of G sharp minor 
and the waltz is plaintive and serious. Observe the 
accent upon the third beat, which Brahms effects by 
changing harmony there. This distinct link in the 
progression of the story must not be undervalued or over- 
looked. 
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WALTZ NO. 4. IN E MINOR. (5th Grade.) 
Here the story becomes more serious, in fact a little 
grave. The movement is slower and the playing more 
impassioned. The changes of harmony must have their 
full value and not be passed over carelessly. When 
Brahms changes the chord it is because the story requires 
it, and the new incident which the new harmony denotes 
must be taken into account. 

WALTZ NO; 8. IN B FLAT, MAJOR. (5th Grade.) 
Here we have a characteristic page of Brahms. Note 
first the mysterious character intended, the melody 
although in octaves is nevertheless soft and everything 
moves sinuously and without angles or jars. The left 
hand is silent upon the second beat, and puts in - a chord 
at the third. It is a charming narrative of mystery. 

WALTZ NO. 9. IN D MINOR. (4th Grade.) 
Here again the story encounters incidents which the 
narrator of the Strauss stories never encounters. The 
plaintive key, the broken and impassioned melody, the 
changes in harmony and the significant progression of 
chords — all these together indicate something weighty 
and pathetic. 

WALTZ NO. 10. IN G MAJOR. (5th Grade.) 
A more cheerful view of life here prevails ; the move- 
ment is more rapid and the story lighter. Take care that 
the double notes are well voiced. 

WALTZ NO. 13. IN B MAJOR. .(6th Grade.) 
Here we return to the original key and to the spirit of 
the beginning. Nevertheless the movement is stronger 
than there and the general movement bolder, while still 
graceful. 
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FOURTH BALLADE. IN B MAJOR. Op. 10, No. 4. (6th 

Grade.) 

A ballade is a story in verse. It is always of some- 
thing which "happened long ago." Generally the inci- 
dents are unexpected and the vicissitudes striking. Fre- 
quently the outcome is tragical. It was Chopin who first 
applied this title to an instrumental composition, and, 
like Brahms, he composed four. Chopin's, however, are 
brilliant and gracious pianoforte pieces, while Brahms' 
have little to recommend them to the player who is seek- 
ing after an agreeable sound" and pleasant paths for his 
fingers. 

In this ballade Brahms begins on the minor chord of 
the tonic, while nevertheless the prevailing mode is 
major, as the next measures sufficiently show. This was 
in accordance with a suggestion of Chopin, who begins 
one of his nocturnes in the same way. 

Brahms in the first part relates some rather graceful 
and tender incidents. After two pages a second part 
begins in B major, and in this the music is sweeter, with 
a hidden, veiled tenderness, like the charm of domestic 
life where the inner spirit is reposeful and strong. 
Later the first subject is heard again, and now with a 
slight rhythmic enlivenment, through the introduction of 
two sixteenth notes in place of a single eighth note, on 
the second half beat. After this, a coda. 

It is a thoroughly musical piece, and not difficult to 
play. 

VARIATIONS OF A THEME OF HAENDEL. Op. 24. 
(10th Grade.) 

Among the most important and in every way interest- 
ing of the pianoforte works of Brahms his variations upon 
a theme by Haendel are very significant and striking. In 
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order to fully appreciate these one ought by rights to 
begin by playing Haendel's own variations upon this 
theme, which may be found in the first of the three les- 
sons for harpsichord ( Ed. Peters, Compositions by Haen- 
del, edited by Louis Koekler, page 6). Haendel gives 
the air and five variations, which having been composed 
for pupils take the very limited range usual in harpsi- 
chord music for amateurs in Haendel's time. The air is 
simplicity itself, yet it has something sympathetic and 
naive about it, and, as Brahms has shown, it invites musi- 
cal treatment. The Brahms variations cover a very wide 
range of style, and reach the unusual number of twenty- 
five, after which comes a long and terribly difficult but 
very noble and inspiring fugue. Brahms gives the air 
simply, just as Haendel wrote it, not venturing upon any 
changes, even in the accompaniment. 

The First Variation is rhythmic mainly, and is well 
managed. It rises to a height far greater than any which 
Haendel attains. 

The Second Variation comes out boldly, upon ground 
novel with Brahms, since here he carries the right hand 
figuration in triplets of eighths while the left hand pur- 
sues the even tenor of its way in twos of the same. The 
result is a rhythmic elusiveness. Moreover, the har- 
mony is as elusive as the rhythm, for chromatics follow 
each other in a most delightful manner — the whole being 
a true poem. 

The Third Variation is also elusive in its rhythm, but 
in a different manner, due to accented off-beats between 
the hands. The accent invariably falls upon a single note 
in the right hand, while the half beats often employ both 
hands together in chords. This produces an effect which 
needs to to be carefully managed. 
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The Fourth Variation is a very strong and bravoura- 
like one, and in the second part the left hand imitates the 
figure of the right a beat later. The whole is very strong 
and noble. 

The Fifth Variation changes the tonality to that of 
B flat minor, and while the right hand plays a pathetic 
cantilena, which is still somehow very close to Haendel's 
theme, the left puts in a running counterpoint in six- 
teenth notes, which is very tender and pleasing. The 
variety of tonality in this variation is one of its charms. 

The Sixth Variation is one which might easily be 
misinterpreted. It runs in octaves, in canon, the left 
hand following the right hand a beat later. Instead of 
playing this firmly it should be delivered smoothly and 
softly, almost mysteriously. Brahms says piano sempre, 
which means piano all the way through. The tonality 
here is still that of B flat minor. 

Variation Seven changes to the major tonality and 
the figure is now a trumpet effect, needing to be given 
quite crisply and brightly, like a fanfare of a brass choir. 

Variation Eight continues this effect in the bass- 
while the right hand has a running and more elusive sug- 
gestion. 

Variation Nine, is Brahms again in one of his serious- 
moods. He covers a wide chord at beginning, through 
the device of an anticipatory skip from the low bass note,, 
and the phrase continues very strong and broad until its. 
last note, which comes in very soft, like an inner voice. 
The second phrase is built upon the same model, and so- 
on all through. 

Variation Ten has something grotesque about it and 
surely Brahms must have intended it as a joke. He 
begins up high, quick and strong; he comes down and! 
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down until the phrase dies away in the bass as soft as 
possible. It is a most whimsical idea and cannot have 
been other than a bit of play. 

Variation Eleven brings .again a saner mood and one 
more like the theme in its simple form. While the mel- 
ody is changed entirely and the accompaniment is deli- 
cate, there is a new expression in the music ; in the 
second period the story brings some very strong and 
interesting progressions. 

The Twelfth Variation, again, returns to a still softer 
mood, and the melody is mainly in the bass, like the 
playing of two horns. Meanwhile the right hand 
answers softly and expressively, at times chromatically. 

Variation Thirteen returns to the minor tonality, and 
to a mysterious mood. The movement is slow, and the 
bass rarely comes in upon the best. The right hand 
part plays seriously, and the bass echoes. 

Variation Fourteen is in major mode, and very bril- 
liant. This is one of the most difficult variations. 

Variation Fifteenth is a continuation of the same 
style, the change being in the characteristic figure. Two 
ideas contrast with each other; one, the strong first two 
notes, the other the lighter ensuing seven notes. In the 
second period the modulations take a wider range than 
usual. 

Variation Sixteen is very light, playful, and pleasing. 
It consists of light running work, which still clings close 
to the theme. This is one of the most pleasing of all. 

Variation Seventeen again is elusive and mysterious. 
The right hand confines itself to a sort of harmonic figure 
in eighth notes, while the left hand plays a horn motive 
softly^ 

Variation Eighteen continues the same figure in the 
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left hand but the right hand breaks loose into some bril- 
liant running work which travels across into the left 
hand. The horn figure is syncopated, and this, com- 
bined with the brilliant running figure, imparts a certain 
elusiveness to this variation. 

Variation Nineteen presents a new mood. It is now 
like a Sicilienne, the melody lying mainly in one of the 
middle voices, and the movement being very reposeful in 
chords of four-part harmony. Brahms marks this light 
and fast ; but in the opinion of many interpreters it is 
more artistic at a slower tempo and more gentle in 
manner. 

Variation Twenty again is elusive. The tonality 
remains major, but the progressions are very chromatic 
and but little of the original theme remains. The effect, 
however, is musical and interesting. 

VariationTwenty-One is in the tonality of G minor, 
the first time this tonality has been touched as yet. The 
spirit of the mood is plaintive, and as usual a little elusive, 
through the combination of groups of four in the left 
against groups of three in the right. 

Variation Twenty-Two is in the manner of a music 
box. High in the treble, and upon a ground bass B flat, 
the rhythm is emphasized by a persistent accentuation 
upon the eighth notes which form the alto. It is a 
curious, whimsical and delightful effect. 

Variation Twenty-Three begins to prepare for the 
finale. It consists of broken progressions which as yet 
accomplish nothing complete. 

Variation Twenty-Four continues this idea, but now 
with the addition of much running work, and both this 
and the preceding may be taken as directly preparing for 
the last variation, which here immediately follows. 
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Variation Twenty-Five is very strong and noble — 
triumphant, and bravoura-like. The piece can be con- 
cluded here, when one does not care to go on with the 
fugue. 

The Fugue opens with the subject, which consists of 
the first two measures. It is a striking subject and in 
the course of treatment it is subjected to all sorts of 
trouble. It is a wonderful fugue, but since it is a purely 
virtuoso piece, an extended analysis would here be out 
of place. 

Note. — Any good player, experienced to some extent in Liszt, 
and capable of 7th or 8th Grade work, and of some musical 
insight, can work at and play reasonably well the following vari- 
ation of the Handel set ; the remaining variations are too diffi- 
cult — requiring something like virtuosity. Of course the quality 
of the result will depend upon musical insight and patience in 
working out Brahms' intentions. But the difficulty and import- 
ance of the work need not deter serious students of qualifica- 
tions specified: Variations I, 2, 3, 4 (with good chord technic), 
S, 7, 9, 11, 13, 19, 22, and 25. 

RHAPSODY IN G MINOR. Op. 79, No. 2. (7th Grade.) 

Owing to the popularity of the Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies of Liszt, an erroneous conception of the meaning of 
the term ''rhapsody" prevails among music students. 
The Liszt rhapsodies are in effect orgies upon Hungarian 
themes. However melancholy or pathetically the piece 
may begin, it eventuates before the close into a veritable 
orgie, in which the utmost qualities of speed and aban- 
don are required. This interpretation of the name 
rhapsody is local and peculiar to Liszt. In strict par- 
lance a rhapsody is a disconnected discourse upon some 
topic enthusiastically conceived. It need not be faster 
than anything else, more powerful, or bear any other 
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ear-mark of excess ; it becomes a rhapsody whenever 
enthusiasm induces a longer harping upon one of a very 
few leading ideas than the rules of musical form would 
prescribe. Thus the name rhapsody is one way of pro- 
tecting one's self against the unfavorable comment of 
critics when an author desires to give freer rein to his 
fancy. It is in this sense that Brahms uses the term. 
The term rhapsody is very old, having been first applied 
to the long epic poems ascribed to Homer, which the 
Greek minstrels were accustomed to recite or cantillate. 
The word, there, contains a noble element in which 
emotional extravagance would be out of place. 

It is in this serious sense that Brahms improvises his 
Rhapsody in G minor. The piece is made up out of four 
principal ideas which relieve each other and contrast at 
moments fancifully chosen. The first idea is that at the 
beginning (mm. i to 8) ; in this the two quarter notes 
played by the left hand crossed over the right are to be 
considered as belonging to the melody, which is there- 
fore the voice written in quarter notes, and not the lower 
voice having a dotted half note at beginning of the 
measure. This idea is given out first in the tonic, coming 
to a repose upon the major chord of the tonic, in measure 
four; it is immediately repeated a third higher, coming 
to a repose in the eighth measure in the chord of B major. 
The second theme, which is of a very bold and rather dra- 
matic character, enters upon the last note of the eighth 
measure and lasts five measures, ending with the third 
beat of the thirteenth measure. The strong accent upon 
the first half note is something not to be overlooked by 
the player. The triplet motion is to be pronounced and 
definite; the staccato touch will enable this effect to be 
heard easily. The third idea enters upon the last beat of 
the thirteenth measure, ending in the twentieth measure. 
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The character is more melodious than the others, and the 
better singing character one can give it, the better the 
effect. This passage reminds one of Chopin. The 
fourth idea enters on the last beat of measure twenty, 
and runs through to the double bar. Observe the ac- 
cent or emphasis upon the fourth beat, with which the 
motive always begins. In this part of the rhapsody, 
with these four subjects, we have something like a minia- 
ture first movement of a sonata. The ideas are here, 
and in the next part they are worked out, also in a man- 
ner suggestive of the "elaboration" of a sonata move- 
ment. The main difference between this first part and a 
sonata lies in the greater freedom here and the total 
absence of the usual passage periods, modulating periods, 
etc. The spiritof the first subject is grave, strong, deter- 
mined, and buoyant. While the second idea is yet 
stronger and more dramatic, the tone subsides again in the 
pensive third idea; the fourth idea again tends to lead 
on to the working up. 

In the second part of this rhapsody the themes are 
presented in a variety of keys and forms. For more than 
a page he works on the first theme, presenting it in all 
sorts of keys : he then changes to the third idea, and 
after about a page of this alone he combined the first 
idea with it; after a little over a page of this, the original 
subject returns in its~o~riginal form, and so the recapitula- 
tion, quite in a sonata manner. This piece needs to be 
heard several times, nor is it easy to play. It is one of 
the best of Brahms. 

RHAPSODY IN B MINOR. Op. 79, No. 1. (10th Grade.) 

The Rhapsody in B Minor is neither so easy to play 

nor so popular as the one in G minor. It is, however, a 

strong and interesting work, although not distinguished 
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for repose. In fact, restlessness is apt to be too noticea- 
ble in the playing, unless the player has a very good 
rhythmic sense and a free and capable technique. This 
piece begins with a subject which is restless, agitated, 
tempestuous. With slighter subordinate themes it con- 
tinues for a little more than a page, to the double bar, and 
a repeat ; then comes a second subject much more repose- 
ful than the first, in the unexpected key of D minor, an 
arbitrary change from the D major which would have 
been expected. After ten measures, the first subject 
comes again in the tonality of B flat, passing to several 
others. All this culminates in a climax and a long, 
ascending scale preceding the second double bar. Here 
the first part returns again and leads to the middle piece, 
which is in B major, very reposeful, song-like, and sweet. 
When this is finished the first matter is heard again with 
new elaborations and changes and so finally the end. The 
composition is rather long for the material in it, and, as 
said before, it represents one of those restless and dis- 
turbed moods, which are never quite satisfactory, 
whether one experiences it one's self or observes it in the 
experience of another. Nevertheless, it is quite like a 
leaf out of human life. 

SCHERZO IN E FLAT MINOR. Op. 4. (12th Grade.) 
This beautiful scherzo is one of the pieces which 
Brahms carried to Liszt, upon the occasion of his first visit, 
and this is the first piece which Liszt played, at sight, 
from the illegible manuscript, as Dr. Mason relates. It 
shows most of the Brahms peculiarities, notably one 
which is as evident in his early works as in his latest, 
namely, his evasiveness in the matter of tonality. Here, 
for instance, is a piece in the key of E flat minor, in which 
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throughout the first page (extending with repetitions to 
more than eighty measures) the real tonality nowhere 
appears fully defined. At the start, indeed, we do busi- 
ness on B flat as dominant of E flat minor; but this 
disappears in passing modulations and we never come 
fairly out upon the tonic chord until the second page, 
where the real first subject appears in the lovely melody 
in the principal tonic of the piece. The style is 
thoroughly original with Brahms, although . there are 
reminders of Chopin, the most significant being that part 
of the second Trio, where the bass takes up an arpeggio 
figure below a running melody above. The form with 
two Trios, instead of one, is unusual but not unprece- 
dented. The composition as a whole is one of the most 
poetic of Brahms' and a distinguished ornament of the 
repertoire of the instrument. It is likely to be very much 
played during the next ten years or more, the scherzi of 
Chopin having by this time become rather too familiar 
to produce a poetic effect. 

This Brahms scherzo is very difficult, owing to the 
speed in which it goes (about 96 for dotted halves). 
Nevertheless, it can be mastered by any advanced pianist 
who will give it the necessary attention. 

INTERMEZZO. IN E FLAT. Op. 117, No. 1. (9th Grade.) 
This charming piece, which, however, is by no means 
easy to play, is commonly known as a Cradle Song, from 
the poetic motto which Brahms has given it. Freely 
translated it is this : 

"Sleep soft, my child; Oh sweetly sleep, 
It grieves me sore that thou should' st weep." 

The piece has a sweet melody which runs between the 
octaves in which the right hand part is writteni Thus' 
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the melody coming out very softly as a middle voice, 
while the chord notes are above it and below it, produces 
a very sweet and delightful effect, when sufficiently well 
done. The middle part, in E flat minor, apparently has 
more to do with the second line of the motto, and sug- 
gests that it is fortunate indeed that the child' can sleep 
in place of sharing the sad vigil of the mother. After 
this part, the first melody is heard again, and now in a 
still more difficult form, since the left hand takes the 
octaves of the melody on the third and fourth beats of 
each measure. Despite the rather massive appearance of 
chords which Brahms has given this, the idea is to make 
it soft, subdued, and gentle. Remember that the child 
still sleeps. 

INTERMEZZO. IN E MINOR. Op. 119, No. 2. (8th 

Grade.) 

This piece is a very good illustration of Brahms' style. 
It begins with a curiously appealing idea in E minor, 
which is treated in a variety of ways, but with very little 
addition of actually new material, for two pages, ending 
at the double bar. The character of this first part is 
such that the player at first despairs of making it interest- 
ing; later he becomes himself fascinated with it, and so 
at length is able to impress it upon his hearers, pro- 
vided they hear it often enough to acquire this education 
of ear. 

The middle piece, in E major, is always attractive to 
hearers from the start; and it is only to those who have 
fallen in love with the first subject that it seems not up to 
the standard of that. It is a song-like chapter, full of 
melody and music — almost in the manner of Chopin. 
Then the first part returns and the piece closes in the 
leading mood. 
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INTERMEZZO. IN E MAJOR. Op. 116, No. 6. 

A very tender and charming piece is this, quite like 
an improvisation. It is built almost entirely upon a very 
sweet motive which runs through the first six quarter 
notes. Note that the rhythm here includes also the 
eighth notes which begin on the second measure (third 
beat of the second measure — after exactly one measure of 
the motive). This rhythm rules the first page, and the 
motive is carried through several delightful changes of 
chords. 

The middle part (second page) is in G sharp minor, 
and the rhythm is purposely modified and made less 
noticeable. This part is more pathetic and appealing. 
Later the first motive returns, still more delicately than 
before, and the piece is carried through almost like a 
Berceuse (Lullaby). 

The difficulty which this piece presents an unaccus- 
tomed player is almost wholly due to the novelty of the 
treatment, and not necessarily to lack of pianoforte 
technique as such. The piece is not difficult but may be 
mastered by any player equal to fifth grade work who 
will play it times enough to get himself into its mood 
and style. The tempo should be about 104 for quarters, 
or a little slower. 

This piece deserves to be much played. 

THE SONGS OF BRAHMS. 

The songs of Brahms are more widely appreciated 
than his piano works, a circumstance due in part to the 
brevity of most of the songs, and in part to the choice 
poetry to which they are set and the thoroughly musical 
quality of the works. These in the present list are all 
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from the first volume of Selected Songs, in the Edition 
Peters, No. 2501a. 

In studying the songs of Brahms the following 
directions will be useful. The musician of the combina- 
tion should .first study the song, playing the instrumental 
part, being careful to get the proper rhythm and to hold 
this rhythm fairly correct. The mood of every song lies 
first of all in the instrumental part, and second in the 
combination of the vocal part with the instrumental. 
Therefore, if a singer begins 'the study considering, as is 
the manner of these, their own part only, the rhythm of 
the song will be so distorted that the proper realization 
of its real musical effect will afterwards be impossible. 
Therefore begin with the instrumental part. 

In many cases, as for example, in "The Old Love," 
the piano part alone makes a very good effect; but if to, 
this the player add the vocal melody, which is possible 
most of the way, one has a complete pianoforte composi- 
tion, and the graphic character of the music and its truth 
to the mood will be at once demonstrated. 

Naturally, when these songs are sung, an exact 
metronome time is impracticable ; but the deviations from 
exact rhythm should not go so far as singers are apt to 
carry them. In the case just cited, for instance, the 
movement of the eighth note and the quarter note which 
ends the phrase, should on no account be perceptibly 
varied, but come in correctly according to the rhythm 
of six beats in the measure. 

"IN SUMMER FIELDS." (Feldeinsamkeit.) 
In this song the observations foregoing concerning 
rhythm are particularly applicable. At the foundation 
of the tonal picture lies the monotonous bass, with its 
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significant rhythm. For nearly six measures (a line 
and a half of poetry) the bass remains upon A flat. 
Then the motion of quarter notes, which the right hand 
keeps up, comes into recognition; and behind this the 
(rhythm of the vocal part. The final result of the com- 
bination of these different motions, together with the 
passing dissonances which occur in the right hand part, 
is to establish a feeling of repose, yet of motion ; and the 
mood thus created chimes in with the progression of the 
poem and a whole is created in which the poem furnishes 
the explanation in words, while the music explains the 
poem in feeling. In the passage: "I feel the while as 
though I long were dead," the delivery of the words is 
of the greatest importance, and the rhythm, which up 
to this point has had little variation, is now broken and 
more free ; but later the repose of the mood establishes 
itself again. 

A song of this kind, which affords a good singer no 
great difficulties, is a work of most delicate art, and it is 
not to. be appreciated upon a single hearing. Better 
study it in detail, as suggested above, until all its complex 
elements are fully understood ; then unite all in a com- 
plete performance. 

"TO A NIGHTINGALE." (An Die Nachtigall.) 

■"I pray thee cease, in leafy spray embowered, thy dulcet song, 
For all too loud, Oh nightingale, is showered its torrent strong! 
For when I hear its rapturous tones up-soaring, my heart 

replies, 
Too well I know thy pangs of love adoring, thy melting sighs." 

The mood of this song lies first of all in the instru- 
mental part; then in the voice melody itself, and in the 
way in which it is upborne on the bass. The motion is 
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not too fast, about 96 for quarters. The variation of 
rhythm should be but slight. The voice itself ought to 
be of clear and sweet texture, and by the words it should 
be a male voice ; nevertheless the song is laid for female 
voice — a case where poets and composers are often less 
regardful of each other's interests than would be desir- 
able. The total effect of this beautiful song is that of a 
delightful nocturne. 

"THE OLD LOVE." (Alte Liebe.) 
The movement of this song should be about 72 for 
dotted halves. The feeling that of sextuple measure. 
Therefore, the eighth notes are not played slowly, but a 
little quickly, as required by the tempo above mentioned. 
In carrying out the text of this song, Brahms made some 
very clever adaptations of rhythm. It is very important, 
for instance, that the quarter note in the second measure, 
at the second syllable of "lyeth" be given at the last part 
of the first beat and not as the singer will, if permitted, 
at the second beat (two in a measure). This kind of 
care must be observed all through. The song as a 
whole is of rare beauty and singable quality. 

"LIKE A BLOSSOMING LILAC, MY LOVE IS GREEN." 
This is, perhaps, one of the most sung of all the 
Brahms songs, a distinction due to the irrepressible 
enthusiasm of the song in all its parts. The mood is 
well defined in the poetry, which in English runs thus : 

"Like a blossoming lilac, my love is fair, 
Like a sunbeam proudly she gloweth; 
Sweet odors it wakes in the lilac bush, 
And lo ! into flame it bloweth." 

To the player of small reading ability the key of this 
song is a vexation and a snare, for the tonality of D 
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sharp minor is much more obscure to the average ama- 
teur eye than its equal, the key of E flat minor. The 
tempo is rapid (about 126 for quarters) and the whole 
goes with enthusiasm and swing. When thus sung it 
sounds like an improvisation and the feeling rises to 
great heighths. 

"TRUE LOVE." 
"Sink, O sink thy grief, my child, to the bottom of the deepest 

sea! 
A stone, alas, to the bottom sinks, my grief returns to me." 

A very impassioned song in which there is a curious 
ponderosity attained by the device of a dissonant har- 
monic appoggiatura falling upon the main accent, while 
a similar appoggiatura falls also upon the second and 
fourth beats in the vocal part. These figures of eighth 
notes against triplets of the same, and the curious har- 
monies give this song a very impassioned effect, and 
create a mood entirely in union with the sentiment of the 
poem. From a musical standpoint, this is one of the 
best of Brahms' songs. 

FOUR SERIOUS SONGS. Op. 121. (Low Voice.) 
During the last months of his life, when the shadow 
of impending doom was plainly hanging over him, 
Brahms published a set of four serious songs, composed 
upon texts from Ecclesiastes. Jesus Sirach (in the 
Apochrapha), and St. Paul. The sequence is not with- 
out meaning. 

The first song is upon the following : 

"One thing befalleth the beast and the sons of men; 
The beast must die, the man dieth also; yea, both must die. 
To beast and man one breath is given, the man is not above the 

beast ; 
For all is vanity," etc. 
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The second song, also upon a text from Ecclesiastes : 

"So I turned and did consider all the oppressions done beneath 

the sun, 
And there was weeping and wailing from those that were 

oppressed, 

And had no comfort ; 
But I did praise the dead, that were already dead, yea more 

than the living which linger still in life." 

The third is upon a text from Jesus, son of Sirach : 

"Oil Death, how bitter art thou to him that dwelleth in peace, 
To him that hath joy in his possessions and liveth free from 

trouble. 
To him whose ways are prosperous in all things, to him that 

still may eat ; 
O Death, how welcome thy calf to him that is in want, and 

whose strength doth fail him, 
And whose life is but a pain, and hath nothing to hope for, and 

cannot look for relief. 
O Death, how welcome thy call." 

The fourth, on a text from St. Paul : 

"Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels and 
have not charity, then am I become as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal ! For now we see the word darkly, as through 
a glass, but then we shall see as if face to face." 

Sitting thus in the gloom, and upon these trying 
texts Brahms has voiced them in music which corre- 
sponds remarkably well to the moods. And beneath all 
the gloom, there is yet an undercurrent of peace and 
trust. 

THE GERMAN REQUIEM. Op. 45. 

As mentioned above the work which finally established 
the fame of Brahms as one of the greatest of recent 
composers was his so-called "German Requiem," 
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concerning which a few explanations may not be out of 
place since it is a work which can rarely be heard, 
and never except in festivals or by the association of 
large forces of singers and players. 

The German Requiem derives its name from having 
been first brought forward in memory of the German 
soldiers who died during the Austro-German war of 
1867-68. It consists of seven movements, which are 
not the usual texts of the mass for the dead, but 
Scripture texts, largely from the New Testament, 
treating of the life after death, and so on. Following 
is a complete list of the seven movements and their 
character : 

The German Requiem opens with a soft and quiet 
movement upon the words : "Blessed are they that go 
mourning, for the Lord shall give them comfort." It 
is in the key of F major, although as usual with Brahms, 
almost all keys are touched upon in the course of the 
work. The choral part is slow and soft and the instru- 
mentation very soothing and the harmonies beautiful. 

The second movement is an orchestral funeral march, 
in the key of B flat minor, and with a chorus, to the 
words: "Behold all flesh is as grass" — which is repeated 
several times in different keys and effects. Then comes 
a middle part in the milder key of G flat : "Therefore be 
patient, brethren, unto the coming of Christ." After this 
the march resumes and the first words. This leads' to 
what in an instrumental work would be called a coda, a 
transition upon the words : "God's word endureth for- 
ever" leading to a fugue in B flat major, upon the text: 
"The redeemed of the Lord shall return with singing unto 
Zion." Finally there is a soft ending upon the words 
■"Eternal gladness shall be their portion." 
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The third number is a baritone solo with chorus 
obligato : "Vain and fleeting is man at his best state," 
which after quite a serious treatment gives place to a 
fugue in D major, on the words: "But the righteous 
souls are in the hands of God, nor pain nor grief shall 
come them nigh." This beautiful fugue is constructed 
throughout as a pedal point upon D, and the combination 
of the changing voices of the fugue with the usual free- 
dom of harmony, and the persistent undertone of the 
great D, is comforting and reposeful in the extreme. 
This movement is one of the most masterly and at the 
same time one of the most impressive to the feelings of 
the hearer. 

Then follows the fourth number, a beautifully quiet 
and melodious movement in E flat, upon the words : 
"How lovely is Thy dwelling place, O Lord." 

The fifth movement is a soprano solo, with choral 
accompaniment later: "Ye are now sorrowful, ye shall 
have comfort." 

The sixth movement is divided into several short 
portions. It opens with a baritone solo : "Here on earth 
we have no continuing place," and later the same phrases 
as are used so effectively in Handel's "Messiah:" 
"Behold, I tell you a mystery, we shall not all sleep but 
be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trumpet." Brahms elaborates this in a delight- 
ful manner, rising at the last to a strong effect, which 
is followed by a brilliant and very sonorous fugue on the 
text : "Lord, thou art worthy of having praise and glory"" 
— admirable from a contrapuntal standpoint. This is 
the real climax of the work. 

The seventh movement is a quiet one in F major: 
"Blessed are the faithful who in the Lord are sleeping." 
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There is a middle part in A major, to the words : "They 
rest from their toil and labor," after which the first sub- 
ject returns and so at last the end. 

Of the work as a whole it is perhaps impossible to 
characterize it better than in the words of Mr. Arthur 
Mees, in his work on Choral Music. He says that it 
consists of "a series of deeply contemplative movements 
on Scriptural selections treating of death, eternity and the 
happiness of the life to come, in which all the resources 
of modern harmony, counterpoint, and orchestration are 
employed with consummate skill and refined taste." 

From a musical standpoint this work is great in two 
respects which happen together only in master works of 
the first order. In the first place the technical skill dis- 
played is of the highest order ; and, second, all this display 
of skill serves merely to make the artistic expression of 
the work deeper, more tender, and full of feeling. It is a 
work requiring great musical ability on the part of the 
chorus, since the harmony is handled with the utmost 
freedom, yet with such skill that singers who understand 
it can sing it successfully against the often brilliant 
orchestral parts. The ultimate greatness of the work 
turns, of course, upon its expression, which both musi- 
cally and emotionally is deep, sincere and beautiful. 
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EDOUARD SCHUETT. 

Born at St. Petersburg, August 22, 1856. 

The early studies of Edouard Schuett were made in 
the musical conservatory of his native city; but in 1876- 
78 he pursued farther studies at Leipsic, after which he 
returned to St. Petersburg where he gained some local 
prominence as pianist and teacher. In 1882 he played 
his own first piano concerto with orchestra, with good' 
success. Later he removed to Vienna, where he now 
resides and holds an honored position as conductor and 
popular composer. Schuett has composed a large num- 
ber of drawing-room compositions for piano, not a 
few, which show more serious ambitions. His popular- 
ity, however, has created so great a demand for available 
compositions that his more serious efforts are lost sight 
of. Among his works are two concertos, a variety of 
pieces of chamber music and for orchestra, a large num- 
ber of songs (of which hardly any are known as yet in 
this country) and some scores of pianoforte works. 

While Edouard Schuett has distinguished himself 
most of all as a composer of pieces for amateur pianists 
and the drawing-room, he has accomplished this by fur- 
nishing a more novel quality of music for this use than 
any of his contemporaries. His art lies upon the firm 
foundation of solid studies and original talent ; his ability 
for thematic treatment and his musical sense of harmony 
are at once delicate and discriminating. Hence, even in 
his lightest works there still remain a certain tasteful 
quality and a fondness for chromatic chords and the like 
characteristic of a refined tonal sense. It is doubtful 
whether his two concertos for pianoforte will ever come 
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into the category of the established and the favorite; but 
at least they show serious intention. In some of his 
transcriptions, notably in his five transcriptions of Strauss 
waltzes for concert pianists, he has shown an elegant and 
tasteful style, while always requiring a good technique 
and a modern style of playing. 

His best work lies along the line of drawing-room 
pieces of musical quality, serious intention, yet lying 
well within the powers of ordinarily good players. In 
this range he is a sort of modern Stephen Heller — a musi- 
cian of talent and of genius only a little short of com- 
manding and world-convincing quality. His works are, 
therefore, to be enjoyed and to be played with apprecia- 
tion. And if the relentless march of time should event- 
ually cast down his name from the prominent position 
which it now holds, there will be the consolation that this 
is no more than happens to about ninety and nine out of 
every hundred of earth's ambitious producers. To have 
pleased his own generation throughout the world so 
successfully as Edouard Schuett has done, is an honor 
of rare quality. As for posterity, the question can be 
left, as unimportant for our immediate purpose. 

ROMANCE IN G FLAT. Op. 38, No. 2. (6th Grade. 

Schott.) 

This romance belongs to a class which owes its origin 
to Schumann's famous "IV arum," in which a serious but 
not deep melody is accompanied by chords falling upon 
the off beat, and the like. In the present instance the 
left hand has most of the suggestive work to do, since 
without the suggestion of moving voices in the left hand 
part this romance would be immediately much less 
expressive and serious. The occasional appearance of 
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triplets upon the first beat of the measure against a 
division of twos in other parts is also a difficulty which 
needs to be overcome smoothly. When the motion of 
1 6th notes begins in the left hand part, the melody should 
sing clearly but not obtrusively and the running accom- 
paniment be kept even and light and the pedal carefully 
administered. 

GAVOTTE-HUMORESQUE. Op. 47, No. 1. (sth Grade.) 
This so-called "Gavotte" belongs to a set of four 
"Scenes at a Ball." It is not in truth a gavotte, although 
the measure is the same. A gavotte properly begins upon 
the third beat of the measure. This, however, is not 
important, since after all it is not so much a question of 
the name of the rose as a just appreciation of its charm 
and fragrance. In this, therefore, we have a pleasing 
and sprightly piano piece well worthy of extended use. 

BLUETTE. Op. 59, No. 1. (4th Grade. Simrock.) 
Here again we have a piece in which a quiet melody 
for right hand is supported by an accompaniment with 
chords falling in upon the off beat (a la Schumann's 
Warum) a mood which is always popular when well 
done. In this the harmonies are very modern and sensi- 
tive, and the left hand part is enriched by passing disso- 
nances which add very much to the effect intended. 
Essentially a nocturne. 

VALSE LENTE. (Slow Waltz.) Op. 17, No. 2. (4th Grade. 

Rahter.) 

A graceful and pleasing slow waltz, which is much 
played. Like so many other pieces by Schuett this one 
derives considerable interest from a little melodic bit in 
the left hand part. Graceful and modern. 
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CAPRICCIOSO. Op. 28, No. 1. (Easy 5th Grade. Rahter.) 
A pleasing dance-like movement, almost like a gavotte 
rhythm, well adapted for public use. With an old fash- 
ioned harmonization this melody would have been com- 
monplace in the extreme; as it is, the changes of har- 
mony idealize it to some extent and the result is an inter- 
esting and effective piano solo. 

A TENDER AVOWAL. (Romance.) Op. 43, No. 2. (4th- 
Grade. Simrock.) 

A very agreeable nocturne which towards the last part 
becomes more brilliant and telling. Pleasant music and 
good piano playing. 

"TO THE WELL-BELOVED." (Waltz.) Op. 59, No. 2. 
(5th Grade. Simrock.) 

This is one of the most played of the large numbers of 
waltzes which Mr. Schuett has written. It is very pleas- 
ing and well adapted for effective performance. The 
rhythm and the manner in which the accompaniment is 
written give this waltz a truly fascinating rhythm. 
Particularly noticeable is the novel form of the accom- 
paniment, which, while by no means unprecedented, is 
at least very unusual in a piece of this class — appealing 
to amateurs. 

POEMS FOR PIANO. Op. 55. (Simrock.) 
In this collection of .eight short poems we have a 
farther illustration of the aftermath of Schumann. 
While Edouard Schuett is always himself, in this and 
many of his other works his tendency to write popular 
music is held in check or kept in subjection to- ideas of 
art through his reverence for the works of Robert Schu- 
mann. 
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"Days of Long Ago." No. 1. 

(5th Grade.) 

Only one page long ; a charming little fancy piece, full 

of poetic feeling and not sad. Evidently the long 

departed days (Jours Lointains) were pleasant to recall. 

"The First Solitude." 

(4th Grade.) 

A pleasant little nocturne. Two pages in extent. 

"The Forgotten Springtime." 
(5th Grade.) 
A very troublesome rhythmic conception, but a poetic 
musical idea. 

"Slavic Caprice." 
(5th Grade.) 

A vigorous rhythm upon a Slav melody, somewhat 
wild and tempestuous. Three pages. 

"An Autumn Mood." 

(5th Grade.) 

Again the Schumann Warum, but in very novel form, 

with a curious entanglement of chromatics, appealing 

harmonies " and evasive rhythms, yet the whole not far 

from the hand of a well taught player. One page. 

"Souvenir Waltz." 

(5th Grade.) 

A short and pleasing slow waltz. (Two pages.) 

"Forgotten Thoughts." 
(5th Grade.) 
An effect like a nocturne, with something suggestive 
of a bell effect where the left hand crosses over. Very 
pleasing. Two pages. 
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"At the Fountain." Etude. 
(6th Grade.) 
A very pretty study in which the fast accompaniment 
of running notes give the pearly effect of water. Five 
pages. 

"To My Dearest." Op. 59, No. 3. 
(5th Grade.) 
A short and pleasing nocturne, with a sentimental 
melody. In the second page, the long note low in the 
bass should be held by the holding pedal in preference to 
the damper pedal, otherwise confusion of harmony will 
result. 

Canzonetta. 
(Advanced 4th Grade.) 
An effective and much-played nocturne upon a 6-8 
measure with an arpeggio figure of i6ths in the bass. A 
very pleasing tone-poem. 

CARNIVAL MIGNON. SCENES FROM PANTOMIME. 

Op. 48. 
In these eight short tone-poems we have still another 
reminder of Schumann, although in these of Schuett there 
is nothing but the name in question. Schuett treats the 
pantomime in a more ordinary sense, and the external 
traits of the incidents are those mainly in question. Par- 
ticularly there is not here a fascinating lady friend in the 
background for whom the story is retold, as there was 
in Schumann's case. It is here a question of certain 
fanciful pictures of pantomimic occurrence. 

Prelude. 
(7th Grade.) 
Very brilliant and striking. Only two pages. 
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Harlequin's Serenade. 
(Easy 5th Grade.) 
Harlequin enters with his usual speed; after paying 
his addresses to the audience, his serenade begins. 
Pleasing and fantastic. Two pages. 

The Sadness of Columbine. 

(Advanced 5th Grade.) 

A tender musing takes possession of Columbine, and 

in fancy she bemoans the hardness of her lot. It is in the 

key of E flat minor, and with much fullness of mournful- 

ness. One page. 

Punch. (Burlesque.) 
(6th Grade.) 
A fantastic scherzo. Three pages. Mr. Punch 
comes in and performs all sorts of unexpected grimaces 
and tumbles. 

Pierrot Musing. 
(4th Grade.) 
Pierrot, left alone, is musing upon his fortunes. The 
mood is quiet, but as he has led a life of rather great stir, 
there is a suggestion of march or dance rhythm beneath 
the apparent seriousness. In the first piece he muses 
quietly, then as his ambition awakens, his fortunes seem 
to him to assume a brighter hue and more stirring adven- 
tures are still in store for him, and no doubt positions of 
honor. (Measures 33 and following.) On the whole 
this dream of Pierrot is a pleasant and comforting one, 
and so the player and the hearer will find it. 

Caprice-Sganarelle. 
(6th Grade.) 
A brilliant and effective finale of the whole. 
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CONCERT PARAPHRASES OF STRAUSS 
WALTZES. 
In these five concert paraphrases Mr. Schuett has 
added five very pleasant pieces to the repertory of the 
concert pianist. While never reaching the highest grade 
of technique, they nevertheless call for playing of great 
elegance, refinement of touch and no little amplitude of 
ability. Unlike the earlier concert paraphrases of Liszt, 
Schuett does not remain for a long time in any one kind 
of technique. As for instance, the middle part of the 
Liszt concert paraphrase of the Waltz in Gounod's 
"Faust," or Tausig's middle part in his version of 
Weber's "Invitation." In both of those there are pas- 
sages of several pages where the same figure is pursued. 
In Schuett nothing of this kind occurs. While the player 
treats an idea now in this way, now in that, it is 
always for a moment only. Hence they require consid- 
erable versatility and quickness of adaptation. Follow- 
ing are the titles of the whole five: 

Fledermaus-Waltzes. 

Kiss-Waltzes. 

Sounds from the Vienna Woods. 

Schatz- Waltzes. 

Roses from the South. 

Of these, on the whole, the two most pleasing are the 
second and third. Both are brilliant and most delight- 
ful. They fall within the resources of the 7th or 8th 
grades. 





Program 

J- 

Horatio W. Parker: 

Novellette. Op. 25, No. 6. 
Reverie. Op. 25, No. J. 
Fairy Tale. Op. 25, No. 4. 
, Barcarolle. Op. 25, No. 5. 
The Robbers. 

E. S. Kelley: 

Lady Picking Mulberries. (Trans.) 

Royal Gaelic March. 

Headless Horseman. 

Song of Iras. 

El Dorado. 

O Captain! My Captain! 

Wilhelm Berger: 

Impromptu. Op. 6, No. 4. 
Suite. Op. 82. 

Bruno Oscar Klein: 

A Secret of Love. Op. 32, No. J. 
Longing for Home. Op. 53, No. JO. 
Italian Suite. Op. 50. 
The Swallows. Op. 52, No. 4. 
Gavotte. Op. 25, No. 5. 
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VII. PARKER, KELLEY, BERGER, 
AND KLEIN. 



HORATIO W. PARKER. 

Born at Auburndale, Mass., Sept. is, 1863. 

For the purposes of the present course this sound 
musician furnishes but a limited number of examples, 
since the most of his works are for various combinations 
of chorus, orchestra and solo voices, and a few for organ 
and a few for piano. Professor Parker studied at first 
in Boston under the late Stephen D. Emery, Mr. John 
Orth and Mr. George W. Chadwick ; later he spent three 
years at Munich under the instruction of Rheinberger and 
others, and several of his compositions were produced 
there with applause. Returning to this country Mr. 
Parker held a succession of important positions as organ- 
ist in churches in New York City and later in Boston 
(Trinity), and in 1895 was appointed Professor of Music 
in Yale University. The most widely known works by 
Professor Parker are his choral cantata, Hora Novissima 
which has been extensively produced in this country and 
in England, and his latest work is a festival hymn for the 
Yale two hundredth anniversary. He has written but 
few compositions for piano and few or no songs. 

NOVELLETTE. Op. 25, No. 6. (5th Grade.) 
The melody of this piece, which is in effect a nocturne, 
is remarkably pleasing, a circumstance due, perhaps, to 
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its first three measures coinciding with the corresponding 
part of the famous air from Mendelssohn's "Elijah:" "If 
with all your hearts ye truly seek Me." The resemblance 
is momentary, and the farther good taste shown in the 
treatment absolves the composer from any charge of 
having taken something not belonging to him. The mid- 
dle part of this Novellette is more broken and animated 
in style. And in the resumption of the first subject, at 
the beginning of the fifth page of the music, the original 
treatment is pleasingly varied. This piece is by far the 
best of the set to which it belongs. It is well worth 
being more generally known. 

REVERIE. Op. 25, No. 1. (5th Grade.) 

The first page of this unpretending little piece con- 
sists of a melody in quiet tone, with a number of pleas- 
ing changes in harmony. The second page opens with 
a more vigorous subject, which is given out more rapidly 
and with more force. This continues for two pages, 
after which the interest goes back again to the first 
subject. The whole is like a nocturne, but with more 
variety of harmony than usually found in this kind of 
composition. 

FAIRY TALE. Op. 25, No. 4. (5th Grade.) 
A curious and on the whole an interesting story. The 
first two pages are made up of the striking idea which 
begins the work, and the second idea (second line), with 
very little outside assistance. At the bottom of the third 
page a change occurs and a more reposeful and quiet idea 
comes in. The chords need to be played rather melo- 
diously. The last two pages again are devoted to the 
first matter and so the end. 
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BARCAROLLE. (4th Grade.) Op. 25, No. 5. 

A very pleasing barcarolle, in. the key of B flat. The 

middle piece, beginning in the middle of the second page 

of the music, key of E flat, is pleasing, and the treatment 

of the bass gives a sort of rocking motion in a new way. 

THE ROBBERS. Part-Song. 
In the Laurel Song Book (C. C. Birchard & Co.) there 
is a part song called : "The Robbers," by Professor Par- 
ker, which will often be available for performance. It is 
upon the old poem by Joanna Baillie : "The chough and 
crow to roost are gone," and the accompaniment at the 
opening is written to suggest the hooting of an owl. 
The second part of the song is in the major mode, quite 
in the style of the old English glee, especially with the 
running notes upon the words "It is the opening day," 
where, without going to the length of four notes to a 
syllable and even more, as the older writers did, we have 
here two to each syllable, which are quite enough. The 
music is repeated three times and at the end there is a 
more effective close than at the previous stanzas. 
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EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 

Born at Sparta, Wis., April 14, 1857. 

Mr. Kelley's first training in music was received from 
a local teacher, Mr. F. W. Merriam. Later he studied in 
Chicago with Mr. Clarence Eddy and Mr. Ledowchowski. 
Later he studied at Stuttgart, after which he returned 
to America and settled in California, at San Francsico, 
where his first important work, the music to "Macbeth,"' 
was brought out. Since 1891 he has lived in New York 
City, where he has been active in composing, lecturing 
and teaching. At the present writing (1901) he is acting 
professor of music at Yale University, in place of Prof. 
Parker, who is on leave of absence. Mr. Kelley is better 
' known as a composer for orchestra than for piano, his 
published pieces for this instrument being few in num- 
ber and relatively unimportant. It has been Mr. 
Kelley's ambition to secure recognition as composer of 
orchestral music, mainly, "and opera, but owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining hearings in these departments 
in America as things now go, he has put forth perhaps 
less than his proper strength. His Alladin Suite for 
orchestra (on Chinese themes) and his music to "Ben 
Hur" are perhaps his best evidences of high aims and 
uncommon ability. His comic opera of "Puritania"' 
reached more than one hundred performances. 

Perhaps the most competent testimony to the unusual' 
ability of Mr. Kelley is given in an article which Mr. W.. 
F. Apthorp contributed to the symphony programs in 
Boston. In it he recognizes the rare power of the music 
to "Ben Hur" over the feelings of the audience and the 
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extremely modern character of it, which in the mind of 
most critics speaking in advance would have been thought 
likely to entirely nullify its effect upon an undiscriminat- 
ing musical audience. 

"THE LADY PICKING MULBERRIES." Transcription. 
(Grade 4.) 

While Mr. Kelley was living in San Francisco he- 
made a careful study of the music of Chinatown, and one 
of his first successes with the public was what we would 
now call a vaudeville song, entitled "The Lady Picking 
Mulberries." The lady was a sweet and gracious Chinese- 
creature, and her music delightfully inconsequent, par- 
ticularly so the mandolin-like way in which the rhythm' 
peters out in repetitions of the last note — a manner com- 
mon to many half-civilized peoples. (Note the first two 
measures.) The present transcription gives melody and' 
all. It is an interesting fancy sketch. 

ROYAL GAELIC MARCH. Op. 7, No. 6. 2 Hds., 7th Grade,. 
4 Hds., 4th Grade.) 

This brilliant and very effective March formed the 
introduction to the banquet scene in "Macbeth," music 
which Mr. Kelley wrote for a production of "Macbeth" 
while he was still living in San Francisco. The principal 
subject (mm. 1 to 8) is very pompous and well suited to 
ceremonial occasions. Half way down the second page 
a working-up begins, devoted mainly to the motive in 
measure 2 of the beginning, and this is carried out in a 
variety of keys. On the third page a long and imposing- 
pedal point begins on F in the bass, extending through 
no less than twenty measures, leading to a more effective 
repetition of the main subject. The low F's in this pedal' 
point when played by two hands can best be sustained by 
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the tone-sustaining pedal (the middle pedal), much con- 
fusion arising when it is attempted to sustain them with 
the regular damper pedal. This is a very noble and 
effective piece of music. 

'THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. Op. 2, No. 3. (7th Grade.) 

This pleasing conception is derived from Washington 
Irving's story of Ichabod's Crane terrible fright one night 
when he was pursued all the way home from a banquet 
by a gentleman on horseback who, in order to avoid 
jarring something which he valued, carried his head 
carefully under his arm. This proceeding, so unusual, 
not only astonished Ichabod even more than the gallons 
of potation he had previously drunken, but the memory 
of it has come down to posterity, and here is Mr. Kelley 
helping it still farther along. The piece is a presto with 
furious jarring rhythm, suggestive of a truncated taran- 
telle. The tonality is full of strange incidents ; and if 
this does not represent the "headless horseman," what 
.are we to say it does represent? 

SONG OF IRAS. (From "Ben Hur.") 

In "Ben Hur," Iras is a fascinating daughter of the 
desert, whose charms are brought to bear upon the hero 
to entice him from his allegiance to his own people and 
his ideal. She is much the same variety of poetic creation 
as figures in so many other poems where there is any 
■excuse for bringing her in. Peer Gynt, in the poem of 
Ibsen, met such a woman and she played her charms upon 
him to such good effect that he gave her his ring, his 
fine apparel and even his steed, pursuing his way after- 
wards on foot. 
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The words of the song of Iras open thus : 

"I sigh as I sing, for the story land, 

Across the Syrian sea, 
The odorous winds from the musky sand 

Were breaths of life to me. 
They play with the plumes of the whispering palm, 

For me, alas, no more." 

The problem of the composer was to impart to this- 
rather sensuous poem the same effect in music. Accord- 
ingly, the orchestral coloring is peculiarly oriental, and 
even in the piano if it is sufficiently well played the same- 
feeling will be experienced. It is a curious study in 
musical effect. 

"EL DORADO." Op. 8. (For Baritone.) 

Ten years ago Mr. Kelley set to music two poems 
by Edgar Allan Poe, and dedicated them to the great song 
writer, Robert Franz, who accepted the dedication. 
Owing to the unusual manner of the setting of the poem, 
publishers did not find the songs inviting, and hence- 
they remaained unpublished until 1901, when they were- 
issued from the Wa-Wan press. The music of the "El 
Dorado" song is in similar mood to a part of the eighth 
Kreisleriana of Schumann, and the placing of the melody- 
affords the singer admirable opportunity for declama- 
tion. The most remarkable feature of this song is the 
thoroughly modern manner of the combination effected 1 
between the voice and the instrumental part. 

"ISRAFEL." Op. 8, No. 2. 

The celebrated poem of Poe is here set in a manner as 
free as that in the song just mentioned; but in a totally 
different style, as was to have been expected from the- 
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subject. The instrumental part is intended to represent 
a harp, or a harp-like effect, and for this purpose it is 
beautifully done. The vocal part permits effective 
declamation of the text, except for a moment here and 
there. 

"O, CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN!" Part-Song. 

In the Laurel Song Book (C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany) Mr. Kelley has a very strong and beautiful setting 
of Walt Whitman's great poem on the death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This poem and the music as well, con- 
tains two strongly contrasted moods. The opening mood 
is one of joy and exultation at the triumph of the Union 
cause. This occupies the first four lines of the poem. 
At the words : 

"The port is near, the bells I hear," 

the triumphant mood is still more strongly emphasized 
by the tenor motive, which is like a chiming of bells, and 
is purposely delivered with some emphasis. 

Here, however, the eye of the poet rests upon the 
prostrate figure of the great leader: 

"But O heart, heart, heart, 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fall'n cold and dead." 

Here the strain changes, but as yet the grief is not 
fully realized. But the pressure of those extremely 
-strong and appealing chords to which Kelley has written 
the words "O heart" cannot but be felt. 

Yet the sense of victory is too strong. It overbears 
rail else and the second stanza again takes up the open- 
ing mood, again to be interrupted by this awful tragedy 
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"which has befallen the nation. Again the first mood, and 
the bells now ring a second time not alone in the key C 
as at first, but also in E major, a very effective change 
as he makes it. And now the awful realization comes: 

"On the deck my captain lies, 
Fall'n cold and dead." 

And the music is wonderfully expressive, particularly 
the last phrase of all. 



WILHELM BERGER. 

Born at Boston, Mass., Aug. 9, 1861. 

Mr. Berger, although born in Boston, was taken back 
to Germany by his parents when he was one year old. 
He has been educated in Germany, principally at the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin, and resides there 
as composer and practical piano teacher. He has written 
largely in a variety of forms, and among his best works 
are several for chamber combination. A sonata for piano 
and violin was formerly played in Chicago by Mr. Spier- 
ing and Mr. Leopold Godowsky, with marked apprecia- 
tion. While not as yet an epoch-marking composer, he 
is one of the most serious of the present time, and his 
music is characterized by musical feeling, richness of 
harmony and melody, and considerable originality of 
style and pianoforte effect. 

IMPROMPTU. Op. 6, No. 3. (5th Grade.) 

This Impromptu, extending to only four pages, is in 
Andantino movement, 3-8, melodious, poetic. The com- 
poser has given no assistance to understanding his mean- 
ing, in the way of explanatory title or poetic motto. But 
it is not to be doubted that he had in his mind an idea 
of a quiet scene in woodland or grove, at a quiet hour of 
the day. 

The young player will have considerable trouble with 
this and other selections by the same author, by reason 
of the unaccustomed character of the accompaniment 
forms, which follow innovations introduced by Liszt, 
Raff and others, but in compositions which as yet have 
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not altogether come into the range of popular playing or 
study. The difficulty, however, is not great, and the 
reason of the forms is plain enough in the musical effect 
they produce. 

IMPROMPTU. Op. 6, No. 4. (7th Grade.) 

A march movement in good spirits, suggested, per- 
haps, by the Raff march in the "Leonore" symphony. 
This, however, is quite original, and it is little more than 
the triplet figure in the right hand and the length of the 
piece which suggests a resemblance. The middle part 
of thi,s piece, in G major, is less effective and successful. 
(Twelve pages.) 

SUITE. Op. 82. (10th Grade.) 

This Suite is written for pianists and musical scholars. 
The style is original, forceful, musicianly, and orchestral 
rather than merely pianistic. Yet the possibilities of the 
piano have been rather well divined and a good player 
will find many moments in this important work which 
will well repay study. 

Marsch. 

A brilliant and vigorous march. In the middle part, 
in E flat, there is a quiet passage in soft and melodious 
chords, which affords an agreeable relief. After this 
part is repeated, the first subject is prepared with a new 
and rather pianistic treatment, with the melody in the left 
hand and some bright running work in the right hand, 
high up. Later the first subject is brought back with 
great force and brilliancy. 
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Canon. 

A serious melody upon an arpeggio bass, and the 
right hand itself carries the second voice, which imitates 
the first a half measure later. The leader is soprano, the 
answer, alto. The whole when well done, musical and 
impressive. 

Toccata. 

A very lively composition in 4-4 measure, the left 
hand part in eighth notes and the right hand in sixteenths. 
The harmony changes upon every beat or oftener, where- 
fore this piece is very trying, but pleasing when well clone. 
An excellent piano study. Good for concert purposes. 

Idylle. 

A much more quiet melody, in 6-8 measure, andantino, 
intended as a repose after the brilliant Toccata preceding. 
At times this piece rises to considerable strength. It is 
written in E flat. The middle part, in B major, is far 
more difficult, owing to a troublesome double note figure 
in the right hand, the melody being in the left. This 
number is developed to quite a length, eight pages. 

Sarabande. 

Written in the key of B flat minor, this Sarabande is 
one of the most trying in difficulty of the entire suite, 
owing to the large amount of motion in sixteenth notes. 
There is, however, a rather pleasing melody in it and it 
rises to quite a climax. 
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Capriccio. 
This well developed Capriccio brings the suite to a 
brilliant close. The piece is of a joyful character, but 
not at all trivial. The rhythm is rather long, and the 
player will have his hands full to keep the piece up to its 
proper tempo without losing some of the particulars, 
which when well put in enrich the effect so admirably. 
This also is an excellent piano study for a good player. 



BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN. 

Born Osnabrueck, Hanover, June 6, 1858. 

Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, while not an American by 
birth, has lived so many years in this country that he is 
regarded as practically an American composer. He was 
the son of a musician and his early education was given 
him by his father. Later he studied with Rheinberger 
at Munich, and came to New York in 1878, since which 
time he has generally lived and taught in New York. 
His opera of "Kenilworth" was produced in German at 
Hamburg, February 13, 1895. He is a serious composer 
with numerous interesting works to his credit. 

The following selections from his very numerous 
compositions, have been determined more out of con- 
sideration for the convenience of students and the choice 
of pleasing pieces than of illustrating the writer in his 
most ambitious efforts. In fact, it often happens that a 
writer is more easy and natural in a piece of slight diffi- 
culty than in those of more exacting demands. When 
one undertakes to write a fugue or a sonata, he braces 
himself to a great "effort," with an expression as if the 
eyes of posterity were upon him ; this gives the composi- 
tion, very often, a cast not unlike the well-known "bicycle 
face" — in which seriousness and determination struggle 
for foremost place with a deadly ambition to do it well. 
In the smaller pieces the composer often manages to 
"smile" when in the larger ones he rarely accomplishes 
so difficult a proceeding. There are, however, a large 
number of larger compositions by Mr. Klein, all of which 
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are well done, but no one of them as yet has been selected 
by popular suffrages as representative and sure to abide. 

A SECRET OF LOVE. DIALOGUE. Op. 32, No. 1. (5th 

Grade.) 

A pleasing and meditative melody which is repeated 
two notes later (the measure is 4-4 and the motion eighth 
notes) by the left hand. Thus it is in reality a canon, but 
so cleverly managed that a good effect is produced by the 
imitative device. On the beginning of the second page 
the harmony becomes more intricate and chromatic and it 
is evident that the secret is approaching its most interest- 
ing phases. A very pleasing work. 

LONGING FOR HOME. Op. 53, No. 10. (5th Grade— or 
advanced 4th.) 

A very pleasing and appealing melody, with a serious 
accompaniment. A very pleasant piece for lesson or for 
parlor playing. Very quiet. 

CANZONETTA. (ITALIAN SUITE, No. 2.) Op. so. (5th 

Grade. ) 

A sweet and pleasing melody, mainly in thirds, after 
the Italian manner, pleasantly treated. The piece is 
short, four pages, and well answers its title. 

THE SWALLOWS. Op. 52, No. 4. (8th Grade.) 
This pleasing study contains some pleasantly flitting 
arpeggio figures up and down the piano, generally upon 
the less used chords, such as augmented, and the like. 
Besides being good study it is pleasing when well done. 

PENSEE POETIQUE. Op. 51, No. 1. (4th Grade.) 
A poetic piece, nocturne-like in character, but with 

syncopated accompaniment, after the manner of the 

Schumann Warum. 
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The melody, of course, to be played with all needed 
expression, and it is above all needful that the chords in 
the accompaniment be held out their full value, with 
especial care to resolve the dissonances which they con- 
tain ; for instance, the B sharp in the lower part of the 
chords in the first measure is to be neatly resolved into 
the C sharp on the third beat; in the second measure, the 
E sharp, at the top of the chord, goes to F sharp at the 
third. And so on. Musical and poetic. 

ALLA TARANTELLA. (Italian Suite, No. 4.) Op. 50, 
No. 4- (6th Grade.) 

This rather attractive piece would not be so difficult 
were it not for a constant succession of arpeggio figures 
on the position of a tenth. This, while easy enough for 
large hands, is difficult for small ones, particularly when 
so persistently kept up as in this instance. Aside from 
this, the piece is a very sparkling and pleasing tarantelle. 

BERCEUSE. Op. 50, No. 2. (5th Grade.) 

A pleasing cradle song, dedicated to Mr. Emil Lieb- 
ling. The piece is short (four pages) and pleasing. The 
soprano voice needs to be given a singing quality and the 
chords kept very quiet and connected. The middle part, 
in B flat minor, is a little more difficult. 

MENUETTO. (ITALIAN SUITE, No. 3.) Op. 50. (6th 

Grade.) 

A really delightful minuet after the Italian manner, as 
to melody, but with more serious harmony. No German 
writes like an Italian. If played rather daintily, the effect 
is excellent. The piece is admirable practice for stu- 
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dents, owing to its being musical and the style of writing 
being out of the ordinary ruts. 

GAVOTTE. Op. 25, No. 5- (9th Grade.) 

This Gavotte, which stands at the end of a suite, is 
rhythmic and well made contrapuntally. When very well 
played it produces a rather strong effect. It is by no 
means easy to do, but as the rhythm is rather pleasing, the 
practice is more readily sustained than when nothing 
seems to pay on the way along towards learning it. 
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J- 

Cam i lie 5aint=Saens 

Mazurkas, Nos. J and 2. 

Valse in A Major. Op. 72, No. 4. 

Valse Mignon. Op. J 04. 

Song Without Words. 

The Bells of Evening. Op. 85. 

Rhapsody d'Auvergne. Op. 63. 

Marche Heroique. 4 Hands. Op. 34. 

Concert-Caprice from Glucfc's "Alceste." 



I. J. Paderewski 

Menuet in G Major. Op. J4. 
Melody. Op. 8. 
Humoresques de Concert. 
Cracovienne Fantastique. Op. J4. 
Scherzino. Op. JO. 
Second Minuet. 
Second Legend. 
Mazurka. Op. 9. 
Nocturne in B Flat. 
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Program 

Richard Strauss: 

Till Eulenspiegel. 4 Hands. 
Prelude to "Guntram." 4 Hands. 
Mood Pictures. Op. 9. 
Staendschen. Op. 17, No. 2. 
A Dream of the Twilight. Op. 29. 
Rest Thee, My Spirit. Op. 21. 
Longing Hearts. Op. 29. 



Leopold Godowsky: 

Valse Idylle. 
Menuet. Op. 12, No. 2. 
Courante. Op. 12, No. 3. 
Barcarolle- Valse. Op. 16. 
Melodie Meditative. Op. 15. 
Capriccio. Op. 15, No. 3. 
Scherzino. Op. 14, No. 4. 
Godowsfcy-Chopin Studies. 
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CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 



VIII. SAINT-SAENS, PADEREWSKI, 
GODOWSKY, RICHARD STRAUSS. 



CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 

Born at Paris, October 9, 1835. 

M. Saint-Saens is undoubtedly one of the most bril- 
liant of recent composers. Without having actually 
created any new province in music, he has had the tact 
to take up novel forms proposed by others and to work 
in them with distinguished success. For instance, take 
the form commonly known as "symphonic poem," a term 
devised by Liszt to denote a sustained orchestral work, 
which, while seriously composed, like a symphony, should 
nevertheless be in one movement in place of four, yet 
manage to retain most of the contrast incident to the four 
movement pattern. It was also particularly handy for 
naming pieces in which a story or series of adventures is 
the subject, the term symphonic-poem denoting that the 
work is music and at the same time has a story added to 
it. Liszt illustrated his idea by writing a dozen such 
poems, which, while received at first with a certain hesi- 
tation, later on gained the favorable ear of the musical 
world in general. So also Saint-Saens produced four 
works in this class which are so attractive that they have 
now become almost hackneyed features of orchestral con- 
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certs everywhere. The titles of his symphonic poems are 
the following: 

The Wheel of Omphale. 

Phaeton. 

Danse Macabre. 

The Youth of Hercules. 

As a player Saint-Saens distinguished himself both 
upon the organ and upon the pianoforte, and for both 
instruments he has produced a great variety of pieces, 
almost uniformly belonging to the salon or concert 
variety. For the organ he has rhapsodies, improvisa- 
tions and other pieces incidental to the Roman service, his 
position as organist at the Church of the Madeleine in 
Paris for about twenty years, affording occasions for 
novelties in this line. Among all these works there is 
scarcely one which illustrates the powers of the player or 
his instrument in any large and serious manner. They 
appertain to the lighter and more secular literature of 
the organ, despite their ecclesiastical titles. 

In the department of the pianoforte, where he formerly 
ranked as a virtuoso player of distinguished rank, the 
same limitation holds true, excepting in his great 
concertos for piano and orchestra. Here he had the 
advantage of his well-known technique in orchestral color 
and was able to produce very attractive works, the second 
concerto in particular, in G minor, being highly esteemed 
by virtuosi generally and often played. The others 
(there are five in all) have not greatly distingushed 
themselves and are rarely heard. 

Aside from his concertos, his pianoforte works are 
generally in the class of 'drawing room pieces, designed 
for social occasions and players of limited powers. In 
this line of work he is a dainty and bright writer without 
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generally touching the deeper notes of human nature. 
The program of pieces subjoined as illustrations suf- 
ficiently illustrates his powers. As a player he must 
have been distinguished by a bright and telling touch 
and a dainty execution, with comparatively little breadth 
and depth of tone. 

Among his works there are a number of concert para- 
phrases originally written for the lighter moments of 
his own concert appearances, which afford a player very 
fair opportunities. Some of these are derived from 
important works of the stage which have fallen into for- 
getfulness or comparative disuse. Among the best of 
these are some from the operas of Gluck, particularly 
the transcription from the opera of "Alceste" which is 
given in the present program. As compared with the 
stunning transcriptions of Liszt from operatic themes, 
this one of Saint-Saens lacks sensational opportunities, 
since it has no brilliant cadenzas or exciting passages. 
On the other hand it is marked by a semi-classical reserve 
which is not without distinction. Then in places the 
piece affords the player a variety of pleasing opportuni- 
ties for melodious and twinkling finger work. 

Another field in which Saint-Saens exercises no small 
influence is that of the cult of Bach. In France the neg- 
lect of the works of Bach was almost universal, and the 
same might be said of the concert room in Germany. 
Accordingly, quite early in his career, M. Saint-Saens 
brought out a dozen very attractive pieces from the less 
known works of Bach and played them himself with 
great success. Among these pieces are some which have 
since come into the general concert repertory. For 
example, the Gavotte in B minor, from the second sonata 
for violin solo; also the Gavotte in E major from the 
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sixth sonata for violin solo. Another piece which he 
brought out was a prelude from one of the church can- 
tatas of Bach, which upon examination proves to be 
almost identical with the Preambule to the sixth sonata 
for violin solo. This work is now better known in the 
violin key of E major, the church cantata having the 
same work for organ alone in the key of D — a curious 
trick of Bach to repeat a favorite movement. 

M. Saint-Saens has distinguished himself more 
decidedly in the department of opera, no less than ten of 
his works having been brought out at the grand opera in 
Paris. Of these the best are probably "Samson and 
Delilah" and "Henry VIII." which is presently to be pro- 
duced in English. In the "Samson and Delilah'' the 
leading woman character, Delilah, has some very beau- 
tiful, almost sensuous, music, which is now becoming 
well known through the many performances of this work 
as an oratorio. 

Saint-Saens has written four symphonies, in some of 
which there are beautiful movements ; in some, also, 
experiments which did not turn out well. For instance, 
one of his symphonies has a pianoforte part written for 
four hands, to take the place usually occupied by the harp. 
The experiment failed, the tone of the pianoforte refusing 
to blend with the other qualities of the orchestra as the 
tones of the harp easily do. So also he has organ parts 
in one of more of his symphonies, and in many ways has 
tried experiments intended to enlarge the range of tone- 
color at the disposal of the symphonic composer. Despite 
the excellent orchestration of his symphonies and their 
many beautiful ideas, they do not rank in attractiveness 
with his symphonic poems, among which his "Phaeton" 
and "Danse Macabre" have proven immensely popular. 
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Besides his distinction as composer, M. Saint-Saens 
is also a brilliant and attractive writer. Three volumes 
of essays from his pen have been translated into English 
and are among the most keen and sensible contributions 
to musical criticism we have. One of his latest works 
is the publication of a complete edition of the works of 
the old French harpsichordist, Rameau, one of the 
fathers of French opera, the contemporary of Bach and 
Haendel. Saint-Saens is a commander of the Legion of 
Honor and belongs to the list of the forty immortals. 

SECOND MAZURKA. Op. 24. (6th Grade.) 
The first popular hit which Saint-Saens made in piano 
pieces was that of his first mazurka, which almost imme- 
diately gained a great vogue which it has held until the 
present. The second mazurka was written, no doubt, in 
the double hope of surpassing both the excellence of the 
other and its popularity. This one is more difficult and 
elaborate. While not of great depth, it is a brilliant 
and an effective tone-poem in mazurka mood. 

FIRST MAZURKA. Op. 21. (4th Grade.) 
The Mazurka is a Polish dance in three-fold measure, 
sometimes with a secondary accent upon the second beat 
and sometimes upon the third — the latter being the more 
usual. The present mazurka has this accent upon the 
second beat. The manner in which Saint-Saens has 
accomplished this is interesting. In the beginning it is 
plain enough, since the heavy chord upon the second beat 
necessitates accent. Farther on in the part in G major 
the melody itself gives this accent by changing to a longer 
note at every second beat, while the left hand is going on 
with the figure beginning in the usual manner upon the 
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first beat. Still farther on the melody comes in the bass 
in three octaves, and here the accent is necessitated by the 
hands leaving the note in order to reach the chord high up 
on the keyboard. The piece as a whole well deserves the 
vogue it has had. It is strong and artistic. Also con- 
ducive to good playing. 

VALSE IN A MAJOR. Op. 72, No. 4. (6th Grade.) 

This dainty waltz of the drawing room (an imag- 
inary waltz, as children would say) illustrates several of 
the qualities of this composer quite well. First of all, 
his dainty and a little evasive rhythm. Observe at what 
times the first four notes of the melody occur. The first 
note falls in at two of the measure; the next upon the 
accent, the next at three of the same measure. Thus the 
intervals of time give the melody alone the effect of half 
notes, like a large measure of 3-2, against which the left 
hand plays two measures of straight 3-4. This synco- 
pated figure prevails more or less throughout the waltz. 
The second subject also (where the signature changes to 
four flats) is another curious example of his cleverness 
in building up a really pleasing effect with very little 
actual melody. Here again it is a question of rhythm, 
harmony and melodic suggestions. When well played 
the piece is dainty, evasive, charming. 

VALSE MIGNON. Op. 104. (4th Grade.) 

This agreeable little waltz was probably written for a 
pleasing pupil, a Turkish princess, to whom the piece is 
dedicated. Its simplicity was actuated, no doubt, by a 
delicate consideration for the slender fingers of the 
princess. Before it is done the piece requires quite a 
little of playing which is rather above the grade of most 
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of the piece. Therefore, if some one were to modify the 
grade mark upwards to 5 it would not be amiss. 

The waltz as a whole is dainty, very light and dance- 
like, and suggestive. It is precisely a bit of bon-bon and 
not what Anglo-Saxons call "something to eat." In 
other words, a waltz for the imagination. 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS. (4th Grade.) 

This Song without Words, which has enjoyed a wide 
popularity, might be taken as the protest of the author 
against the mannerism into which most composers fall 
whenever writing in this form, where they seem unable to 
get away from the example of Mendelssohn. Saint- 
Saens proceeds in a totally different manner. His melqdy 
sounds out from the middle regions of the piano, where 
the singing tone is more plentiful and where the quality 
is more heartfelt. This melody he accompanies by 
chords upon the third beat, the accent having nothing at 
all but the melody. The melody itself is impassioned and 
strong and has nothing of that soft and gentle melan- 
choly commonly associated with this class of work. As a 
study this piece conduces to breadth, sustained tone, and 
easy movement from one part of the piano to another. 
The pedal is indispensable and well employed. 

LES CLOCHES DU SOIR. (The Bells of Evening.) Noc- 
turne. Op. 85. (5th Grade.) 

The bells of evening occur mainly in the introduction 
and in the closing part of the work. They afford sug- 
gestion, out of which a charming melody arises, accom- 
panied by chords in motion of eighth notes. These - 
chords frequently exceed the compass of the octave, and 
are therefore difficult for all but very large or very supple 
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hands. In some cases the most extreme notes can be 
omitted, or replaced by the corresponding note under the 
hand, wherever the omitted note is indispensable to the 
harmony. Aside from this feature, all of the piece lies 
well within the fourth grade except the part in G flat, 
where the left hand has the melody with an accompani- 
ment high up by the right hand. This falls in a higher 
grade of difficulty, requiring refinement and poise on the 
part of the left hand. 

RHAPSODIE d'AUVERGNE. (A RHAPSODY FROM 
AUVERNE.) Op. 73- (8th Grade.) 

This rhapsody, which is dedicated to the French pian- 
ist, M. Louis Diemer, was intended as a concert piece for 
a very good pianist. Auvergne is a province in central 
France, where the local melodies have a monotony pecul- 
iar to the south, those people being content to sing always 
over and over again one or two favorite songs. This 
piece is also constructed after the famous recipe of Liszt, 
in his Hungarian Rhapsodies. He takes a short and 
slow melody which he carries through as many chances 
as he cares to undertake ; then the mood changes to a 
fast melody which gradually rises almost or quite to an 
orgy. The present work is more dainty than those of 
Liszt, but also less strong. 

The first part is constructed upon the melody begin- 
ning the second page. This runs through about five 
pages. Then a cadenza-like passage begins in quicker 
time, leading on the sixth page to the second theme, which 
is a rapid figure with frequent interruptions of therhythm. 
This he carries through the next ten pages, in fact, quite 
to the end of the piece excepting where he brings back 
for a moment the first theme. The piece affords oppor- 
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tunity for a great deal of dainty and pleasing playing; 
but from a German standpoint, it is not worth the time 
and trouble it takes. It is, nevertheless, very pleasing 
and not a little effective. 

A NIGHT IN LISBON. BARCAROLLE. Op. 63. (6th 
Grade. May be had for 4 hands, 4th Grade.) 

In this piece again is illustrated Saint-Saens' faculty 
of developing a long piece out of small material. The 
barcarolle consists of a very pleasing melody, placed upon 
the piano in a manner which occasionally is a little differ- 
ent (especially on the second page and later). It is a 
pleasing melody with a rocking accompaniment, which 
owing to the unusual nature of the figure will make much 
more trouble to the student than its appearance suggests 
in advance of trying it. Another troublesome part is that 
on the fourth page where the melody is brought in with 
both hands, in three octaves. This is a charming and 
quite unusual effect, more orchestral than pianistic, but 
also troublesome. Fortunately it does not last long. 

The piece as a whole consists of this one short mel- 
ody, repeated in a variety of treatments, and nearly always 
upon the rocking accompaniment with which the left 
hand begins. On the whole, very poetic and pleasing. 

MARCHE HEROIQUE. Op. 34. 4 Hands. (5th Grade.) 
This strong and romantic march is dedicated to the 
memory of M. Henri Regnault, the celebrated French 
painter, who was killed in the German war of 1871. A 
strong and serious composition. 

CAPRICE UPON BALLET AIRS FROM GLUCK'S 
"ALCESTE." (10th Grade.) 

This concert paraphrase upon some attractive airs of 
Gluck is by no means difficult throughout. On the con- 
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trary there are several pages (e. g., nearly the whole first 
seven pages) where the difficulty rarely or never rises 
above the sixth grade, and most of it lies within the fifth. 
Upon the seventh page, however, a rapid figuration begins 
upon the air already heard several times (and a charm- 
ing one it is) which lies rather above this grade of diffi- 
culty. Then upon the eleventh page a fugue begins, 
upon a Gluck theme slightly modified, which requires 
excellent pianistic qualities, especially as it is intended to 
be played rapidly. The piece is capable of great brilliance 
and effect, and is in fact one of the very best illustrations 
of this author as piano writer at his best. 
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IGNAZ JAN PADEREWSKI. 

Born at Podolia, Poland, Nov. 6, 1859. 

By far the most striking personality in the world of 
music during recent years is that of the distinguished 
pianist, Paderewski. His story is full of romance. He 
was born in Podolia, a province of Russian Poland, Nov. 
6, 1859. As early as the age of three he began to play 
the piano. Taught at first by a local teacher, Pierre 
Sowinski, for four years, he was sent to Warsaw, 
and still later to Berlin. In 1878, at the age of eighteen, 
he was appointed teacher of piano in the conservatory at 
Warsaw, and six years later at Strassbourg. Before this 
he had made a long concert tour through Poland and 
Russia, extending into Germany and Roumania, in which 
he played nothing but his own compositions. Neverthe- 
less, his standing as virtuoso was not established. 
Accordingly be went to study with Leschetitzky, and 
then in 1884 made the successful debut which led up to 
his later unprecedented successes. 

All his early life was a continued struggle. His young 
wife was a firm believer in his future, and they together 
underwent many privations, not the least painful being 
the affliction of their only son, who needed surgical 
attention which at that time was impossible for their 
means. Just before Paderewski reached the beginning 
of his real success his young wife died, and it was and 
still is a grief to him that she did not live to share his 
prosperity as she had already shared his privations and 
struggles. 

His successful career as virtuoso began with his 1887 
tour, in Vienna, and it was followed by the most sensa^ 
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tional record of financial success which the history of 
piano playing art records. His first American . tour, 
beginning in the fall of 1891, was brilliantly successful; 
his second brought him in more than two hundred 
thousand dollars in a single season ; and this record was 
duplicated by his third American tour, in 1899. 

The playing of Paderewski is characterized by a 
charm of touch and sentiment which appeals even more 
to amateurs than to the musical profession. Hence his 
successes have been much more overwhelming in Amer- 
ica and Russia than in Germany, where his powers as an 
artist have occasionally been belittled by the critics. In 
reality he has a great though not an epoch-marking 
technique, a very beautiful touch and a' sentiment in his 
playing which gives it the charm we all know so well. 
Hence, even when a listener is not wholly convinced by 
his readings, he is generally delighted with the musical 
feeling of the playing. Still it is fair to say that 
Paderewski is the pianist of the many rather than of 
the few. 

Personally he is a singularly attractive man. Culti- 
vated, familiar with good society in all the great capitals, 
with all the innate grace of the traditional Polish gentle- 
man of the old regime, he is at home in any company. 
He is also princely in his charities, and most gracious 
and charming in his entertaining, of which he is very 
fond. He has a beautiful villa in Switzerland, upon the 
borders of Lake Geneva, in full sight of Mont Blanc, and 
there he loves to spend his vacations, occupying himself 
in composing and practicing for tours, still to be under- 
taken. 

As a composer, the piano works of Mr. Paderewski 
naturally share the qualities of his own playing. He has 
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lovely melodies, delicate harmonies and many delightful 
qualities. These will come into notice more in the 
selection of the present program. He has lately appeared 
as composer of his first opera, "Manru," upon a Gypsy 
subject, and as the scene is laid in Poland, it has afforded 
him opportunities for most attractive combinations and 
contrasts of characteristic folk song traits, as well as for 
the more refined and cultivated type of melody which is 
his own. The work is said to be strong dramatically and 
very richly harmonized, and scored for modern orchestra. 
Its first performance took place at Dresden, May 19, 1901. 
Paderewski naturally reminds his admirers of Liszt, 
the only one before him who enjoyed a great monetary 
success and vogue and afterwards made almost equal 
fame as composer and as promoter of genius in others. 
Both highly gifted, their natures have points of resem- 
blance. Liszt, however, was far more original in his play- 
ing and a more abundantly endowed genius. As a gentle- 
man and a sympathetic promoter of the causes of others, 
Paderewski is more nearly upon an equality with Liszt, 
and what the outcome will be and the verdict of posterity 
it is too soon to state. At least this is certain, that 
whereas during his life Liszt held- a technical mastery 
of ' the piano which was confessedly above that of all 
living contemporaries, this is not quite true of Pader- 
ewski. Upon merely technical grounds he is surpassed 
by several — notably by D' Albert, Busoni and far sur- 
passed by Godowsky. But in ability to charm an audi- 
ence (excepting the most perfectly cultured assemblies 
of connoisseurs) he leaves all of them far behind. Yet 
in this respect his star is not quite in the position of that 
formerly known of Liszt. Should it appear later that 
Paderewski is able to infuse into his operatic work the 
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charm of his own more pleasing melodies, he will in 
this point rise considerably above Liszt, who never 
made a success with the public in his own works, except 
by their sensationalism or by the magic of his own 
playing. 

At all events Mr. Paderewski is a highly gifted genius, 
and many of' his pieces for pianoforte are of prodigious 
charm. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
THE PADEREWSKI COMPOSITIONS. 

From his earliest beginnings as composer Paderewski 
seems to have had his eye upon the possibilities of a 
career of world-wide reputation. Accordingly he has 
sought for and generally attained a rather distinguished 
type of melody, and nearly all his compositions show 
tendencies towards orchestral expression. In place of 
the purely pianoforte forms of Chopin and Schumann, 
Paderewski nearly always assigns melodic bits to the 
accompaniment in places where they are inconvenient 
for a pianist but afford excellent suggestion for the 
intermediate instruments in scoring for orchestra. Occu- 
pied himself as a virtuoso pianist it is also but natural 
that the most of his writings should be in form above 
the convenient reach of amateurs, excepting the few 
having superior equipment of pianistic fingers. Hence 
nearly all his pieces in their original form are rather 
difficult for these programs, even when not meaning to- 
rise to concert difficulty. The teacher will observe, how- 
ever, that all the more important are available in editions 
for four hands, and frequently in arrangements for 
piano and various other instruments. Particulars and 
prices can be had by writing to the house of G. Schirmer, 
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Union Square, New York, which publishes quite a 
variety of compositions by this author. 

MINUET. IN G MAJOR. (No. I.) Op. 14, No. 1. 
Many years ago Paderewski composed a Minuet in 
G major, a delightfully simple affair, yet with consider- 
able bravoura towards the end. The melody was naive, 
and it is said that the piece was composed upon a 
wager that he could compose a minuet which would 
pass for the work of Mozart. Whether the story is 
true, the present writer knows not, but the simplicity 
and pleasing quality of the work were unmistakable, 
and the public made the discovery immediately, so 
that from then until now the Paderewski Minuet has 
been in unceasing demand. It is not a great piece. 
It did not mean to be. It is not a deep piece ; it did not 
intend to be. It is merely a simple, straightforward 
Minuet of the olden time. That such a piece could 
be mistaken for one of Mozart is of course impossible; 
the treatment on the second page and near the close 
would effectually correct any such mistake as that. 
When Paderewski himself played it, it was curious to 
observe what a neat effect he made with the four 
eighth notes in the alto of the tenth and fourteenth 
measures, playing them with a certain distinctness. 
The movement should be moderate (about 96 for 
quarters), and the style simple and unpretending. 

CHANTS DU VOYAGEUR. (Reminiscences of Travels 
Melody. Op. 8. (Grades 6 to 9.) 

Under the title Songs of Travel, Paderewski pub- 
lished a set of four pieces, the first without title, but 
in reality a brilliant and effective prelude ; the second, 
also without title, a kind of rhapsody upon a Polish 
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theme; third, the Melody, commonly known under 
the general title of the collection ; and fourth a very 
rhapsodical piece, one incident of which is a middle 
part in 5-4 measure — a measure form not uncommon 
in Russia and among the Slavs, having its foundation 
in the versification of their poetry. Of these the 
universal favorite is the Melody, No. 3. 

This melody, in its original form, is written in 
the key of B major, and is of about the 7th grade 
difficulty. It is a very charming and quiet melody, 
one of the happiest to be found anywhere, and it is 
delightfully written for the piano. It is also to be had 
in transposed form, in the key of B flat and with 
certain simplifications, which reduce it to about the 4th 
grade of difficulty. For younger students this form 
should be preferred. For the teacher, the original 
form is recommended. The piece is short, only two 
pages. It is a veritable little poem. 

HUMORESQUES DE CONCERT. (Concert Fancies.) 
Antique. Part I. 

The set of Concert Fancies, opus 14, is noted as hav- 
ing been the original home of the popular Minuet, else- 
where discussed. The second number is also interesting, 
being a very pleasing Sarabande (5th Grade), which is 
well worth including in the present programs. It is not 
a pretentious composition, but the manner in which the 
tenor voice is carried involves considerable left hand 
technique and a good deal of taste. It is a piece which, 
while affording no great difficulty in any one place, is in 
such an unusual style that it will need to be played a good 
deal before the young player will get into sympathy 
with it. The movement is slow and graceful (from 66 
to 72 for quarters). 
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The third piece in this set is a fancy piece pure and 
simple, a fast Caprice, a little like the old dance form 
known as Burla, It is of the eighth grade or higher. 

CRACOVIENNE FANTASTIQUE. No. 6. Op. 14. (6th 

Grade.) 

The Krakozviak (Polish equivalent for the French 
Cracovienne) is a Polish dance in 2-4 measure, charac- 
terized by a lively motion and frequent accents upon the 
unaccented beats. The term fantastique in the present 
instance probably adds emphasis to these unusual quali- 
ties. The piece is brilliant, popular in character, fantastic 
in its caprices and altogether charming when well clone. 
While less distinguished by sentiment than most of the 
Paderewski pieces, this one is among the most pleasing. 

SCHERZINO. Op. 10. (7th Grade.) 

This Scherzino, in the key of B flat, consists of two 
main subjects. The first is in the key of B flat, and it 
has two peculiarities, which must not be ignored, aside 
from the quick tempo required. In the alto of the second 
measure and elsewhere are some eighth notes which the 
composer somehow manages to make sound very distin- 
guished by playing delicately yet distinctly. Then there 
are accents upon the unaccented beats, in quite the Polish 
fashion. Measures 5 and elsewhere. The main subject 
is short. Upon the second page the second subject 
begins, in the key of G flat, afterwards changing to A 
major, B flat minor, G and so at length (third page) the 
first subject back again. The idea is playful, quick, yet 
with sentiment in the second subject, which may be quite 
a bit slower than the first. This slackening of move- 
ment is not advised by the composer. The proper move- 
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ment of the first subject is rather difficult to get, owing to 
the eighth notes. It should be about 84 for dotted half 
notes. 

SECOND MINUET. A MAJOR. (7th Grade.) 

Paderewski's second Minuet was very likely written 
in the double hope of writing a better one than the first 
and also of achieving an even greater popularity. The 
latter end has not been reached, but the first has been. 
This Minuet is graceful and musicianly. In the second 
period (m. 18, 19, etc.) the melody of the Travel Songs 
is recalled — perhaps accidentally. In this form also it is 
quite a reminiscence from the 'cello melody in the Schu- 
bert unfinished symphony. The suggestion is but 
momentary. The middle part of this Minuet (in D major) 
is rather barren and not up to the interest of the main 
part. 

SECOND LEGEND. (8th Grade.) 
The second Legend is a very curious piece beginning 
with a queer sort of appealing theme in F sharp minor. 
This sentimental and appealing melody gives place later 
to a second subject of a stronger character, and still later 
the first subject is worked up in a rather elaborate man- 
ner. The piece throughout has orchestral character- 
istics, and may have been arranged from an orchestral 
piece, although it would be rather strange if a professional 
pianist should write a composition first for orchestra and 
later for piano. The usual manner is for the composer 
to write for piano and then expand for orchestra. Even 
Richard Wagner used to follow this method. Beethoven 
used to sketch his thought in piano-form, more or less, 
but the writing out of orchestral work was always in 
orchestral score, the piano arrangement being made later. 
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The Legend is characterized by a good deal of sentiment 
and poetic feeling. It is too long and too elaborate to be 
popular. 

MAZURKA. Op. 9, No. 4- (7th Grade.) 
A characteristic and brilliant as well as poetical 
Mazurka. Riemann says that the movement of the 
Mazurka is much slower than that of the waltz. 
Mazurkas generally have a decided accent upon the 
second or third beat. The former is less common. That 
is the form here, where detaching the first beat and 
playing the left hand upon the chord in place of the 
fundamental bass, leaves it lighter, while the second beat 
has generally a syncopated effect. From m. 23 on, there 
is a figure in eighth notes, in groups of fours, which is 
difficult to keep up to the regular movement. It amounts 
almost to a change of measure, particularly as the har- 
mony also runs in 2-4 forms. This relieves the sac- 
charine quality of the dance and prepares for a welcome 
return of the main subject later, which takes place in 
brilliant octaves (m. 57 and following). A very charm- 
ing and delightful piece. 

NOCTURNE. IN B FLAT. (7th Grade.) 
Few compositions of Paderewski are more interesting 
or characteristic than this nocturne, particularly when 
one remembers that it was written by a Pole with the 
national example of Chopin in his mind, who glorified 
this style of piano writing. Paderewski's Nocturne 
begins with a characteristic rhythmic and melodic figure 
as foundation for the left hand work — quite after the 
manner usually followed in composing a Cradle Song, 
where they first build the cradle, e. g. place an accompa- 
niment figure. Note in this first two measures the sug- 
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gestion of melody in the lower fingers of the left hand on 
the chords. This subtle suggestion of melody is always 
to be remembered and brought out just enough to enable 
it to be heard without forcing it upon the attention. The 
effect then is of a sort of dreamy meditation. This mood 
prevails throughout the first part of the piece, there being 
nowhere any actual and independent melody for a canti- 
lena. In this respect the Paderewski Nocturne differs 
entirely from those of Chopin, for in those there is always 
a cantilena (or sustained melody) as the main feature — 
evident even in the most broken of all, that in C minor, 
opus 48. In this one there is not a flowing melody. But 
what is of more importance, the combined effect of the 
accompaniment figure, the changing harmonies and what 
melody there is, gives a poetic and meditative mood as 
decidedly as if the melody had been regarded as the main 
thing, after the manner of Mendelssohn. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS. 

Born at Munich, June n, 1864. 

Among the younger masters in music there is no 
name which has awakened more astonishment and curios- 
ity than that of Richard Strauss, who was the son of a 
horn player in the Munich orchestra, and from earliest 
childhood it was his delight to play one instrument after 
another, particularly those which were accounted difficult. 
Thus he grew up familiar with the practical management 
of every instrument in the orchestra, knowing precisely 
its difficulties and its best points of tone. Very early he 
began to show his powers as musical conductor and 
earlier even than this he had begun to compose, a sym- 
phony of his having been brought out in 1881, the com- 
poser being then seventeen years of age. 

The symphony was highly esteemed. But it was 
another composition of earlier date which did most to 
establish the fame of the young artist. His serenade for 
wind instruments, opus 7, was produced by Von Buelow 
and much played by him. This led to the appointment of 
the young master as court musical director at Meiningen 
in 1885. The following year he was called back to 
Munich as third, conductor, and later as second conductor 
at Weimar under Lassen, in 1894 head conductor at 
Munich, with many engagements as symphony conductor 
in Berlin and elsewhere, and in October, 1898, he was 
appointed conductor of the royal opera at Berlin — one 
of the most distinguished and honorable positions in Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile he continued to compose and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his symphonic poems, of which 
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there are now six besides the orchestral rondo, "The 
Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel" a fantastic and amusing 
orchestral rhapsody. The symphonic poems are the fol- 
lowing : 

"Don Juan," Op. 20. 

"Macbeth," Op. 23. 

"Death and Transfiguration." Op. 34. 

"Thus Spake Zarathustra." 

"A Hero Life." Op. 40. 

"Don Quixote." 

Also upwards of one hundred songs, the melo-dra- 
matic treatment of "Enoch Arden" for pianoforte, a vari- 
ety of compositions of all sorts. 

Many of these works are extremely difficult, abound- 
ing in passages which are almost impossble for the instru- 
ments, yet when properly clone producing novel and very 
striking effects. They say that in his earlier experiences 
it was not unusual at the first trial of one of the sym- 
phonic poems for an instrumentalist to rise in his place 
and complain to the conductor that such a passage was 
impossible upon the instrument; he would even insinuate 
that had the composer been better informed he might 
have treated the instrument in a way better adapted to 
its capacities. Whereupon the autocratic young con- 
ductor would reply: "Bring here your instrument." 
Then taking the instrument he would proceed to play 
the supposedly impossible passage with an ease belonging 
to natural virtuosity. He would hand back the instru- 
ment with the advice to take the passage home and 
learn it. 

Strauss' opera of "Guntram" was produced at Weimar 
in 1894 and the following year at Munich. No account 
of its qualities is accessible to the present writer, where- 
fore nothing more is possible than to record the fact. 
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To the world at large Richard Strauss is best known 
by his songs, which are very new, original, and musical. 
The program of selections contains some of the most 
available of them. As composer he holds a position in 
the front rank. Up to the present time his works stand 
along with those of Tschaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff in the most advanced modern line. Whether they 
will eventually find an entrance into the permanent reper- 
tory of the orchestra it is too soon to state. They are 
remarkable for masterly workmanship and for original 
musical force. The beauties in them are also accompa- 
nied by many passages which to ears of this generation 
generally sound rather far-fetched and extravagant. But 
this is what is always said of any new and orginal com- 
poser. It was said of Bach, of Haydn, of Beethoven, of 
Schumann, and insisted upon for nearly a full generation 
concerning Richard Wagner. Therefore this impression 
counts for nothing. 

Mr. Strauss is undoubtedly one of the greatest orches- 
tral conductors of the present time. The question still 
remaining to be determined in order to establish his final 
rank as composer, is whether he has it in him to touch and 
control the deeper springs of human feeling. In all sorts 
of fantastic directions, and in the entire technique of the 
art of composer, he has given masterly answers to all 
reasonable demands, excepting at this one central and 
most vital point of all. Despite the complication and the 
rich orchestration of his works, there has no one of them, 
as yet, shown itself able to take hold of the ears of list- 
eners and control their moods, as masters of the first 
rank must; as Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner and 
Tschaikovsky have done in so many of their works. He 
is at least a very brillant promise. 
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"TILL EULENSPIEGEL." Op. 28. (4 Hands.) 

(From the Program Notes of the Chicago Orchestra, by 

W. S. B. M.) 

"Till Eulenspiegel's merry pranks, after the old 
freakish manner. In rondeau form, set for grand orches- 
tra by Richard Strauss." 

The name of this queer freak of a fancy piece is that 
of an old German jester, Till Eulenspiegel, who is said 
to have lived in Kneitlingen, near Schopperstadt, and to 
have been a fellow of infinite jest. According to one 
account he was buried at Molln in 1350, and his tomb 
adorned with a fantastic effigy, holding in one hand a 
little tankard with a Jack-in-the-box, and in the other a 
basket of little manikins with fools'-caps on their heads. 
The name, whether belonging to a veritable person or 
not, has enriched the German tongue with Eulenspiegel- 
crie, waggery, eulenspiegeln, to play the wag; the French 
with espiegle and espieglerie. The name in general 
denotes all sorts of comical pranks, not unmixed with 
mischief, and in this vein the composer has made use of 
its license in the bizarre hodge-podge of freaky orchestra- 
tion which follows. A fair English equivalent to the 
German title would be that which stands upon the pro- 
gram, namely, "New Waggeries, by Till Eulenspiegel." 

In this work of the gifted young composer (who, by 
the way, is again in Munich, and not, as was inadvertently 
stated in Book 2, at Berlin) we have a curious extrava- 
ganza, in which the entire resources of the modern 
orchestra are employed as a sort of summary of all con- 
ceivable pranks and freaks of elfins, fairies, and gnomes, 
together with a thread of intelligible melody. The 
orchestra is much enlarged, having four bassoons, four 
oboes and four flutes, English horn, four clarinets, bass 
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clarinet, contra fagott, four horns, three trombones, three 
trumpets, tympani, etc., besides the full appointment of 
strings. 

The writing is also very difficult from a technical point 
of view, nearly all the parts requiring special practice 
before the men were able to play them at all ; and this was 
followed by a great deal of careful rehearsal of the sepa- 
rate choirs, until finally the details were mastered. The 
work is to be taken as one of those pieces of masterly 
prankiness, such as a genius might make for the purpose 
of showing his hand. It is practically a sort of summary 
of all the elfin music before Strauss, together with a quan- 
tity of his own. Behind it all there is perhaps a serious 
purpose of showing what resources of coloring and effect 
still exist. It is one of the main novelties of the present 
year. Its performance in America was under Mr. 
Thomas, November 15, 1895. 

As the title states, the composition is in rondo form, 
and both the two principal subjects are plain and innocent 
enough. The first subject is a very catchy little theme 
for horn, out of which much is made later. It is this : 



The second principal melody is this innocent little 
duet for bassoons, which Donnizetti might have written : 
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But if he had written it, far would it have been from his 
noble Italian soul to have followed it up with any of these 
reckless pranks of the German player, for it is when the 
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development begins that the Eulenspiegel begins to mate- 
rialize. From one freak to another he takes us, at first 
in a pretty, prankish fashion, but in the later passages ris- 
ing to a very carnival of fantasy, the wood wind and 
brass having some extraordinary performances, which 
will be evident enough to the meanest capacity. At times 
the cacophony reaches a point where it seems as if we were 
listening to the preliminary overture of tuning and pas- 
sage work, which everybody knows who has heard an 
orchestra tune up and warm up its instruments. This, it 
will be remembered, was the tune the Shah of Persia 
liked best of all, and the only one in fact which he recog- 
nized as music. 

The third principal element is the leading motive of 
the conclusion : 
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In spite of the freaks in this work, it is not impossible 
that later it will acquire rank as an orchestral scherzo for 
its music alone. 

PRELUDE TO FIRST ACT OF "GUNTRAM." 
"Guntram" is a grand opera upon the largest scale, 
of which Strauss wrote both the poem and the music. 
This prelude is scored for very large orchestra, consisting 
of two flutes, two oboes, English horn, bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, three trumpets, three trombones, two harps, 
percussion and strings. The voices of the latter are often 
extremely divided, as for instance, at the beginning, where 
the first and second violins have four voices in all. The 
prelude is a very serious movement in two tempi. At 
first Massig langsam; the second Massig. It opens with 
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a high tremolo of the violins, after a manner recalling 
that in "Lohengrin." While these sustain the chord, the 
flute has the melody shown in the example, and presently 
repeats the phrase one degree higher upon the chord of 
A minor. 
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This is presently relieved by a motive in chords, by the 
wood wind : 
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And then later the following figure appears in the 
violins, to a sustained E flat in the bass. The latter part 
of the prelude is developed almost entirely from this last 
motive. 



The harmony is very rich and modern, the orchestral 
voices numerous, the imitations answering one another 
at frequent intervals, and the result is that this move- 
ment, aside from awakening an impression of deep 
seriousness, is perhaps as difficult to retain a clear 
impression of at one hearing as anything likely to be pre- 
sented in these programs for some time. 



STIMMUNGSBILDER. (MOOD PICTURES.) Op. 9. 
(7th Grade.) 

The idea of these pieces is sufficiently indicated in the 
general title above and in the titles to the pieces sepa- 
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rately. It was to represent the mood which would natur- 
ally arise under such and such circumstances. Therefore 
the composer is absolved from any more allegiance to 
musical form than he happens to need for creating a mood 
desired. The pieces, therefore, are half improvisations, 
half nocturnes, but wholly original. 

No. i. "In a Quiet Forest Path." 
(7th Grade.) 

In a quiet forest path, far away from the noise of the 
city, surrounded by the shadows of the venerable beeches 
and oaks, with squirrels running about, occasionally a 
deer or other timid animal, with the sunshine and shadow 
contending for the upper hand, here and there a bit of 
brightness amid the general quiet and shade — in such sur- 
roundings the soul naturally falls into a restful and 
reflective mood. Whatever in life has been beautiful and 
tender comes to memory ; and the future presents itself in 
hues of different cast from those arising amid the city's 
din and business pressure. 

The Strauss tone-poem on this subject is practically a 
nocturne, with an accompaniment syncopated after the 
manner of Schumann. The piece is not difficult, or would 
not be, were it not for the smoothness with which certain 
difficult positions have to be surmounted (e. g., mm. 3 and 
4, and many times later). After about thirty-two meas- 
ures mainly devoted to the opening subject, a second 
theme arises (m. 32) which holds the attention mainly 
during the next twenty-six measures. In measure 58 
the original subject returns and both themes work 
together towards the close, which soon follows. 
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No. 2. "By a Secluded Spring." 
(7th Grade.) 

This is one of the most original and peculiar of all 
the many pieces of music portraying the idiosyncracies of 
forest springs, water falls, and properties of the kind. 
The topic is a favorite one with composers and the foun- 
tain or spring thus portrayed generally exhibits a quality 
of irrepressible bubbling and sparkling, such as can be 
portrayed only by means of rapidly running passages, or 
a toccata-like succession of high notes in quick motion 
(Liszt's "By the Spring") ; but such is not the Strauss 
idea. We are still far within the forest. On the side of 
a shaded hill there is an opening into the hill side, a tiny 
pool of water, in the middle of which a steady bubbling up 
of water from the unseen source goes on, day after day, 
year after year, so far as one can tell, ever since there was 
a forest. The little pool is small, and the tiny rivulet 
which wells out of it is also but a little thing, which one 
might dam up with the hand. Silently the water steals 
away, along its mossy pathway, with never a ripple or a 
tiny waterfall to awaken echoes or suggest force. The 
longer one watches it the deeper the impression it makes ; 
ever living, ever quiet, supplied from some unseen source, 
tike life itself. As we watch the bubbling and the flow- 
ing a song arises within us, and dreams of a sweeter life 
which might well up within the spirit of the watcher. 

Strauss begins with a most troublesome figure, an 
alternation of middle C and the E flat above in a most 
evasive rhythm. It is a triplet figure, the first note of the 
triplet omitted. It is only later when basses and melody 
notes fall upon the place of this omitted triplet note that 
the rhythm becomes easy. The piece is very naturally a 
nocturne, with some modulations which would not have 
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occurred fifty years ago, but on the whole a very quiet 
and poetic as well as a very musical piece. To be played 
softly and musically. Tempo, about 66 for quarters — or 
perhaps even more slowly. 

Intermezzo. (An Interlude.) 
(8th Grade.) 

A very sprightly and delightful scherzo. Here we 
have nothing to do with the forest. Everything is sun- 
shine. The spirit of the main theme is that of a lively 
part-song, which is to be played with caprice and bubbling 
humor. The piece is throughout in 12-8 measure, but 
occasionally the composer adopts a motion of twos, and 
for convenience of writing changes the mark to 4-4. 
The movement of the first part is about 114 for dotted 
quarters. The rhythm of this movement and the manner 
of the harmonic treatment are two very lively beauties. 

The second part is in the key of E major and in a 
faster movement (about 132 for quarters) and the pecul- 
iar manner in which the left hand note is put in upon 
the second third of each beat and the relation of this 
rhythm to the harmony, the chord changing through a 
suggestion of the left hand, a little sooner than the player 
would expect, makes this part very troublesome, so that 
without being at all difficult in a technical sense it will 
require quite a good deal of practice before the player 
will find it easy. Later on the first theme is brought 
back again and after that there is a fast and brilliant 
cadenza. But the whole closes into silence, reposefully, 
despite the quick cadenza. 

No. 4. Traeumerei. (Dreams.) 
(5th Grade.) 

Here, within two pages, we have a new version of this 

much-loved motive of composers. The rhythm is very 
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characteristic. It extends through the first four meas- 
ures. This is the substance of the piece. In order to 
get into the mood as quickly as possible, the student must 
learn this first phrase, to play it in its proper movement, 
which will be at about 84 for quarters. Be careful to 
get the crisp liveliness of the four 32d notes at beginning 
(the left hand and the first three right hand notes). Also 
be careful to play the quarters reposefully in the third full 
measure. Note also that the melody ends upon the high 
D sharp. After the repetition of this figure in the same 
key the cadence is repeated and a modulation takes place, 
when a triplet figure arises in the melody. These must 
not be hurried, but given quietly and reposefully. The 
effect of the whole is very charming. 

Haidebild. (A Heather Scene.) 
(5th Grade.) 
This is one of those familiar pieces in which the bass 
consists of a fifth which now and then drones itself into 
the lower places of consciousness. Above are. a few 
sprightly notes of a tune, and later on a real melody, but 
always short. When one lies in the heather, the flowers, 
the air and the heavens conspire against sustained 
thought. 

STAENDCHEN. (SERENADE.) Op. 17, No. 2. 
"Arise, arise, O haste thee, mine own, 
Tread softly, lest dreamers may waken, 
Low murmurs the brook, but mournfully mourn the boughs 
By the breeze gently shaken. 
Oh, hush thee, my dearest, that no one wakes, 
Lift softly the latch, lest fair slumbers you break." 

The German is more poetical. It is a serenade. 
The accompaniment is delightful. A flitting figure, like 
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the shimmering leaves, a lively rhythm, an effective 
change of harmonies at the expressive points, and a well- 
flowing melody, which still manages to give the singer 
his long notes where they will do the text the most good — 
such are the elements which here combine into a remark- 
ably beautiful serenade, in which the instrumental part 
certainly creates the mood and adds greatly to the beauty 
of the whole. Relatively speaking the voice part here is 
vastly less significant than in most of the songs of Schu- 
bert or even those of Schumann. 

A DREAM IN THE TWILIGHT. Op. 29, No. 1. 

Here again we have an example of a mood established 
first in the instrumental part. Despite the repose desired, 
the figure contains a triplet upon the first beat and two 
notes upon the second (four eighths in a measure). This 
intermixture of rhythms goes on all through. After the 
mood has been suggested by the two measures of intro- 
duction a reposeful melody enters and the text is delight- 
fully treated. 

"Spreading meads in the dusk of eve! 
The sun has gone down, the stars appear, 
And I now go to the beauteous maid, 
Far o'er the meads, in the dusk of eve. 
Deep in the sweet jasmine bower.'' 

As an illustration of evasive tonality ( which indeed 
is more so for the eye than for the ear) note how this 
piece, which begun in F sharp major, and then went 
into B flat minor, here closes the first strain in the key 
of D flat major. Instantly, however, it changes back 
into the original key for the second stanza, following, 
however, a different route during this stanza. The song 
as a whole is delightful and not difficult. 
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While the poetry of the English translation is perhaps 
a little lame, the original German is not above criticism. 
The standpoint is peculiarly German, where the lover 
says: 

"I go not too fast, I go not too slow, 
To get to my love who loves me so,'' 

or words to this effect. 

This, however, has nothing to do with the case as it 
existed in the mind of the composer, who was thinking 
of the twilight, the love in the distance, and the jasmine 
bower — all of which are here plainly enough in the music. 

"REST THEE, MY SPIRIT!" Op. 21, No. 1. 

The standpoint of this song is to be found in its 

poetry. 

"Not a breath of wind is stirring, 

Hill and dale are wrapt in sleep ; 
Golden, through the sheltering foliage 

Summer's mid-day sunbeams peep ; 
Rest thee, rest thee, troubled spirit, 

Thou hast suffer'd, labored, toiled, 
Thou has fought and thou hast trembled, 

Like the storm-beat ocean wild ! 
These times are momentous, 

Head and heart must struggle sore, 
Rest thee, rest thee, O my spirit, 

And forget. 'Twill soon be o'er." 

The poetry is questionable; the idea is valid, in 
these days when the world-grief so fills our consciousness. 

The musical treatment of this song may be offered 
the student as a very good example of dramatic expres- 
sion mainly accomplished through changes of harmony, 
with little or no aid from that often subtle determiner of 
mood, rhythm. Note also how cleverly the composer 
manages to bring into the music an impression of this 
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undercurrent of grief, simply through a slight modifica- 
tion of his chord. For instance, after the repose upon 
the words, 

"Rest thee, troubled spirit," 

he goes on : 

"Thou hast suffered, laboured, toiled, 
Thou hast fought and thou hast trembled, 
Like the storm-beat ocean wild !" 

Throughout this passage the chord successions are 
very novel and singularly effective, when we read them 
in the light of their intended influence in giving color to 
the words which are uttered over them. In the grace- 
note chromatic runs in the bass, we have reminiscences of 
of Wagner's "Valkyrie;" the idea is orchestral in the 
extreme. 

Another curious circumstance is his writing this 
song with natural signature. But the melody begins in 
F sharp major and holds to that key for quite a while. 
Yet "the sunbeams peep" in the key of E major, and the 
next line goes on in the key of F major. In short this 
is, as already remarked, a short song giving a complete 
example of extreme modern harmonic treatment. 

LONGING HEARTS. (SCHLAGENDE HERZEN.) Op. 
29, No. 2. 

A lively and pleasing strain, with something popular 
in its ever recurring refrain of "Kling, klang goes the 
heart.' The poem is by Otto Julius Bierbaum. 

"Over mountain and dale went a youth in spring, 

Kling, klang, loud beat his heart ! 
He wore on his finger a bright, golden ring, 

Kling, klang, loud beat his heart! 
Oh meadows so green, Oh woodlands so fair, 
Oh mountains, Oh valley, how fair, how fair! 
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High up in heaven with golden beam 
The glorious sun gilds each murmuring stream, 
Kling, klang ! Loud beats his heart." 

On this motive the composer has built a somewhat 
scherzo-like movement which has in it plenty of music 
and good spirits. The second stanza of the poem port- 
trays the mood of the girl who, beyond all these lovely 
properties of the external world, in silence awaits her 
lover, and for her also, it is "Kling, klang, loud beats the 
heart !" 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 

Born at Wilna, in Russian Poland, in 1870. 

Youngest of the great masters of the pianoforte, and 
so highly developed in his art as to be beyond the 
powers of the great majority of even professional pianists, 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky is nevertheless a composer whom 
it would be a mistake not to include in a course of this 
kind. Like all the gifted ones, Godowsky was born to 
poverty, and his early years were those of the child- 
wonder, as also were those of Rubinstein, Mozart, and 
many others who afterwards rose to greatness. After 
nearly five years of this kind of thing, Mr. Godowsky 
had the good luck to be sent to Berlin for study. There 
he made good advances in musicianship, but very little 
in playing, his powers being already much in advance 
of those of the teachers under whose care he was 
placed. He left Berlin at the age of fourteen and began 
his first American tour before he was fifteen. It was 
with Ovide Musin, the violinist. Godowsky made a dis- 
tinguished success and was handsomely written about in 
all the cities he visited. After this he had the oppor- 
tunity of going to Paris, where, after a year, he succeeded 
in being taken up by Saint-Saens, with whom he studied 
more or less for three or four years. Here he also began 
to compose seriously. He supported himself, mainly, 
during these studies by his playing in salons and particu- 
larly in London, where he had a brilliant clientele of the 
highest nobility. 

He came back to America at the age of twenty, and 
soon married Miss Frederika Saxe, of New York. For 
ten years he played and composed in America, towards 
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the last being spoken of in terms somewhat adequate to 
his unrivalled powers. He had already covered the 
entire repertory of the pianoforte, and while his playing 
was noted for a technique far surpassing that of other 
artists, it was equally remarkable for the intelligence and 
musical feeling displayed in it. While the whole virtuoso 
repertory of the piano is a household word to Godowsky, 
and everything of Liszt and the other virtuosi before him 
familiar to his fingers, he excelled most in the playing of 
Liszt, Chopin and Schumann, especially the latter. Mr. 
Godowsky is also a careful student of Brahms, and the 
great virtuoso works of that master he plays beautifully. 

Mr. Godowsky's standing as a performing virtuoso 
was endorsed by the Berlin press, in the winter of igoi, 
with a unanimity most surprising and complimentary. 
His standing was accented by his own pieces, of which 
he played a group of nine studies after Chopin, concerning 
which mention will presently be made. These led them 
to characterize him as a virtuoso of previously unheard- 
of powers — which indeed he is. 

More than ten years ago Mr. Godowsky began to 
compose and indeed commenced to write some para- 
phrases upon studies and other works by Chopin. At 
first he contented himself with modifying the thematic 
work of Chopin and the sequences in his passage work; 
but later he fell upon his own peculiar idea, which was 
to take the running work of the right-hand part in some 
of Chopin's studies as the part for the left hand, and 
upon this to develop something entirely new for the right 
hand ( since the Chopin passages are generally considered 
about as difficult for the right hand as even good pianists 
care to undertake) and at the same time to work into 
the combination many new traits of harmony and piano- 
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forte effect. In his earlier works of this class (published 
by Schirmer, in 1889) he kept rather closely to the form 
of Chopin ; but in a later list of thirty paraphrases he 
gave himself free rein and developed entirely new and 
very beautiful musical effects, the least significant part 
of which is the fact that they are of unprecedented 
difficulty. In thus building upon the ideas of Chopin, 
Mr. Godowsky is not to be understood as undervaluing 
the work of Chopin ; but merely by reason of the clever- 
ness of the Chopin ideas and their suggestions 
for pianoforte style, assisting himself to pass success- 
fully beyond the point reached by Chopin, adding to 
everything that Chopin had these altogether novel effects 
and this very valuable enlargement of technique by 
boldly setting up the standard that the left hand ought 
to be precisely the equal of the right in all respects. 
This is what is asked in the Chopin-Godowsky studies. 
Indeed Mr. Godowsky takes the ground that the left 
hand is in fact better placed for playing the piano than is 
the right, owing to its having a strong thumb where mel- 
ody is likely to occur and the weaker fingers where the 
notes would naturally be less frequent and exacting. 

Mr. Godowsky has written a considerable number 
of original works for piano, and will most likely develop 
more and more as composer. Among the more practical 
of his pieces are those in the list following. All are 
difficult, since to hands which in reality know no difficulty 
almost anything seems reasonable enough. Still those 
here mentioned are practicable to good players. Mr. 
Godowsky's compositions are some of them virtuoso-like, 
full of strong and brilliant effect. For example his study 
after Chopin's study in F major, opus 10, No. 8. Partic- 
ularly brilliant and reckless in sound is his study after 
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the great study in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11. His own 
original pieces have generally good melodic ideas, occa- 
sionally rising into great beauty; but the mastership of 
his work lies mainly in his thematic treatment, which is 
original, clever, and cumulative, rising at times to 
tremendous climaxes. One of the best examples of his 
work is the Capriccio in C minor, opus 15, No. 3. 

It is too soon to guess at the verdict of posterity upon 
the original work of this artist, since he has apparently 
not reached his maturity. At least he breaks records 
in the virtuoso line and, not content with doing all the 
old things better than others, has created new provinces 
of his own, which henceforth must stand as a line beyond 
which all real mastership must begin. Personally Mr. 
Godowsky is a very genial man, fair minded and of keen 
intelligence. He now lives in Berlin. 

VALSE-IDYLLE. Op. 14 No. 3. (10th Grade.) 
A very elegant and charming waltz in meditative 
mood, full of delicate and poetical imitations and subtle 
modulations and lovely figuration. The harmony also 
changes at each repetition of the theme. The middle 
piece is in G major and E minor, but the principal 
subject returns again in the fourth line of page 5 and the 
bass is treated as a pedal, upon the tonic. This effect 
is one of which Mr. Godowsky is very fond, and it is 
indeed very pleasing. 

There is no one measure of this piece which is 
strikingly difficult, indeed almost any advanced pupil 
(10th grade or beyond) can study it and play it; but 
in order to get the proper effect it is necessary to have 
the tone delicate and melodious, and the figuration very 
gentle, yet distinct. The passing dissonances are like 
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the crumpled rose petals, such as are said to have dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the fine gentleman from Sybaris, 
and they are no more to be heard obstrusively than the 
bony framework of the human form is to be perceived 
when one looks at a person. The proper movement is 
perhaps about 72 for dotted halves. 

SARABANDE. Opus 12, No. 1. (8th Grade.) 

The Sarabande, as everybody knows, was a slow and 
very ceremonious dance, current in aristocratic circles 
along in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the 
works of Bach it comes near being his typical form in 
slow tempo. 

Mr. Godowsky has caught the spirit admirably, and 
in the rather stately rhythm of a dotted eighth and six- 
teenth, in 3-4 measure and key of C sharp minor, he has 
produced a really enjoyable modern antique. A most 
agreeable change occurs in mm. 17 to 24, in dropping the 
dotted note rhythm and moving in even eighths. A 
middle part begins in E major, after the double bar, 
presently leading back through considerable elaboration 
to the first subject, treated with much greater amplitude 
than at first. 

In playing this piece the. manner should be gentle, 
the sharpness of the dotted note rhythm being softened 
into a sort of antique ceremonial precision. As usual 
with Mr. Godowsky, the larger treatment of the principal 
subject at the repetition (m. 64 to the end) is splendid 
and very effective, Also the change to even eighths in 
the measure before the last, where an allargando should 
occur. 

MINUET. Op. 12, No. 2. (8th Grade.) 

This Minuet belongs among the less difficult pieces 
by this author. Yet it is by no means a piece to be 
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played off hand, even by a very good player. It begins 
quite simply, with a tempo which on the whole is 
deliberate, as this dance demands. Almost immediately, 
however, the music takes up an eighth note motion with 
abundance of chromatics, and the seeming facility has 
disappeared. In this part of the work it is needful not 
to hasten, and to cause the long tones to sound out their 
full value without seeming to accent them more than 
their rhythmic value demands. After the double bar, 
modulations and chromatic suggestions of modulation, 
accompanied with many little imitations, occur, and this 
part is very troublesome, especially as owing to the 
subtlety of the tonality one often fails to understand 
why a certain accidental should be used rather than 
another. The musical effect of this part is delightful, 
and the climax is excellent at the resumption of the 
leading theme, (in a changed form) at m. 33, fortissimo. 
Then follows a middle part in the key of A flat minor, 
with the theme in the tenor and running work in the 
right hand. After this a soft part in which the soprano 
is doubled by the tenor in canon, a measure later. This 
is very charming and leads to the tenor melody again, 
and so at length to the recapitulation, in which a variety 
of new incidents appear, for it is one of the habits of this 
writer to enrich a theme at each new repetition. The 
Minuet needs smooth and sure playing. With these 
advantages, it is a pleasing piece. 

COURANTE. Op. 12, No. 3. (9th Grade.) 

This most lively and fascinating little modern antique 
is one of the best of its kind. The rhythm is pleasing, 
the counterpoint fluent, and the harmonization subtle and 
original, yet at the same time not inconsistent with the 
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idea "of the old form whose name it bears. In the first 
part the little imitations which occasionally occur in the 
left hand, following a phrase ending in the right, are by 
no means easy for players in general, particularly when 
complicated by the insertions of the characteristic 
embellishment, the mordent, upon unexpected places 
(mm. 4, and elsewhere). The middle part, in E major, 
should be played with great delicacy and melodiousness. 
It is developed to an unusual length. Then returns 
(top of 6th page) the principal subject, but now with the 
addition of a tonic pedal, extending to twelve measures 
before being relieved by the dominant, again returning 
later on. The effect of this addition is most inspiring 
and beautiful. It is also a work of fine musicianship. 
The better this piece is played the better it will sound. 

BARCAROLLE-VALSE. Op. 16, No. 4. (Concert Grade.) 
In the opinion of many the barcarolle of this combi- 
nation is one of the most beautiful of all of Mr. 
Godowsky's works. It extends from the beginning to 
the change of tempo on page 7. The piece is meditative 
and the ruling melodic idea of the first strain is in the 
upper voice of the bass. The barcarolle is full of chro- 
matics, and is musical. 

The waltz which follows is popular in its spirit, 
unusually so for this writer, and but for the enormous 
complication with which it is worked up it would become 
very much played. The elaboration is undoubtedly 
excessive, and beyond the reasonable demands of the 
theme. 
MELODIE MEDITATIVE. Op. 15, No. 1. (6th GrUe.) 
This short melody is at once the shortest of Mr. 
Godowsky's compositions and least difficult and also 
very pleasing. It consists of a lovely melody, accompa- 
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nied by highly suggestive harmonies, almost polyphonic 
in style, in the slow and tender mood of the Schumann 
Warum, but the cantalina is more impassioned and sus- 
tained and has more in it. This lasts for one page. The 
second page opens with a middle part in which the 
melody figure is taken as a cantus fermns in the bass and 
passage work is developed over it. It has the effect of 
a working out. After twelve measures of this a very 
beautiful coda begins which brings the piece to a close 
at the end of the second page. 

CAPRICCIO. Op. is, No. 3. (Concert Grade.) 
One of the very best as well as the most practicable 
of the Godowsky compositions is this Capriccio in C 
minor. It is very difficult to analyze this fascinating 
work in language, since it is from first to last full of 
imitations, sequences, and pianistic and musical effects 
which are original, impressive and delightful. Never- 
theless they involve so many odd uses of hands and so 
good fingers that only very good players stand any chance 
of succeeding in it, according to the composer's idea. 
The tempo, which is marked allegretto scherzando, 
should be at about 132 to 144 for quarters. The ruling 
motion is that of eighths, which must always sound 
distinctly and clearly, quicker than a polonaise, but a 
little on that order. As an example of harmonic clever- 
ness, take the descending passage on the chord of C 
minor, beginning in m. 2, not counting the introduction 
of two measures. Here the soprano descends through 
the chord of C minor and this is the harmony of the three 
measures in succession, but the unusual duration of a 
single chord (in this writer) is concealed by the inter- 
vening chromatic chords of the left hand. The object, 
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probably, was to establish tonality; and later on we see 
the necessity, for the period ends in the key of E flat, and 
then starts out upon its travels, in the course of which 
many other keys are suggested. Still, if the accents be 
taken into account, the harmony of this piece will appear 
quite simple ; the complexity lies in the figuration and the 
passing chromatics. In m. 19 the theme returns, but now 
with very different harmonies in passing from one posi- 
tion of the C minor chord to another. In m. 22 a coda 
begins, and seems likely to lead to a close, but no ! A new 
motion ensues, in the nature of a working out of the 
leading idea. This is carried out in a highly complicated 
manner, closing upon the top of the sixth page of the 
music. Then comes the middle piece, the second meas- 
ure of the melody being quite the same as a figure in the 
"Pierrot" of Schumann's Carnival. The resemblance 
was accidental and the treatment is original. The chief 
difficulty of this part lies in the left hand, which is 
throughout in two voices and full of passing chromatics. 
Towards the end of the seventh page the excitement 
increases, as the return of the theme becomes imma- 
nent. On the beginning of page eight this takes place, 
with a variety of new incidents and harmonic changes 
of great interest and impressiveness. At the end there 
is an intensely bravoura run, which will not be found 
easy. The piece as a whole belongs to the same category 
as the very best of the Chopin Scherzi and Ballades, 
being elegantly written for the piano, entirely new in 
spirit and treatment, and as already said of very consid- 
erable difficulty — that is to say, more difficult than any 
composition of Chopin or Schumann. Nevertheless, it 
is a piece which will most likely become a favorite 
later on. 
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SCHERZINO. Op. 14, No. 4. (Concert Grade.) 
This Scherzino, as yet very little known, is interest- 
ing on several accounts. It is written in the key of C 
sharp minor, in which also Chopin has one of his most 
beautiful works. The title, "Little Scherzo," must not 
be taken too literally. It opens with a very difficult idea, 
and the difficulties increase as we go on. The player 
must attend carefully to the author's directions regard- 
ing the application of the hands and the fingering. With 
these mastered, a very good player can manage the piece. 
Without them it will be impossible. On the third page 
begins a middle part, which is very elusive, especially by 
reason of its rhythm, which is syncopated, being in fact 
a 3-2 figure played over a 3-4 measure. Difficult as this 
is, it is far surpassed in elusiveness by an alternative page 
standing opposite, marked "ossia" (or). In this the left 
hand part remains as before, but the right hand part is 
still more difficult, being a 4-4 measure played by the 
right hand at the same time that the left hand is playing 
a 3-4, the two measures occupying precisely the same 
value. This gives a continual four against three, now 
and then changing off into triplets of quarter notes. A 
curious consequence of the mode of writing is that on 
this page quarter notes in the right hand triplets have just 
half the value of the quarters in the left hand. The com- 
poser sought in vain to discover or invent some way of 
writing this passage which would not lead to this absurd 
relation. The musical effect, although elusive, is very 
pianistic and beautiful. It would, perhaps, be possible to 
arrange this piece for four hands, when it would of 
course be greatly simplified, but it is very doubtful 
whether two players could secure the musical absorption 
on which the poetic effect depends. 
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GODOWSKY-CHOPIN STUDIES. 

The peculiar fame of Mr. Godowsky as a technical 
writer for the piano turns upon the concert studies he 
has written upon the foundation of the Chopin studies. 
There are ten of these published by Schirmer, and 
upwards of thirty more exist as yet unpublished. Of 
those published at this writing (1901), the most prac- 
ticable is his arrangement of the "Black Key Study" of 
Chopin, for left hand, with new matter for the right. 
This version is the third in the Schirmer list. The left 
hand has the Chopin running work, originally intended 
for the right hand, an octave lower. The right hand has 
new matter. It should not be played quite so rapidly as 
the original, as the running work so low down needs a 
little more time, and Mr. Godowsky has made the har- 
monies more varied. 

He has also another version of this called "Badinage" 
(Schirmer) which consists of a combination of the Black 
Key study with the octave study in the opus 25 of Chopin, 
in G flat. In this arrangement the effect is charming, as 
the two originals are not confined each to its own hand, 
but the subjects cross and change about with most pleas- 
ing effect. This study is naturally difficult, but a really 
good advanced student can work at it and play it after 
a while. 

One of the most delightful of the unpublished studies 
is one called "Feu Follet," consisting for the left hand of 
the running work of Chopin's study-in A minor, Opus 10, 
No. 2. Over this Godowsky has given the right hand a 
12-8 Scherzo, and the effect is very beautiful. This is 
an extremely difficult study, owing to the lightness and 
facility required of the left hand. Even Mr. Godowsky 
himself can play this only when his hands are feeling well 
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and are well warmed up. But the musical effect is a dis- 
tinct addition to the resources of the piano. 

The loudest of the published studies is the first, in C 
major, on Chopin's Op. 10, No. i. The left hand has it, 
and there is a choral melody and plenty of running work 
for right hand. This is very difficult. While these 
studies are undoubtedly too difficult for use in the present 
course, except in a very few instances, they are so new 
and so striking that later on they are sure to have a good 
deal of influence and eventually to be played, as the ten- 
dency is to conduct the early training of students in a 
more thorough manner, in consequence of which they 
later on reach higher and higher grades of playing. In 
this way the compositions of Liszt which were formerly 
impossible for even concert pianists, except a very few 
of the best, are now played by quite young students. The 
same thing has happened in the works of Schumann and 
Chopin, which besides their technical originality made 
great demands upon the musical insight of the players. 
All this has now become something to be expected of 
any good players. Similar progress for another genera- 
tion will bring these compositions of Godowsky within 
reach of good players. And the general influence of the 
Godowsky dispensation will be to require more of the 
left hand and thereby to improve all the standard reper- 
tory in this part, which now is generally much below the 
right hand in efficiency and musical insight. 



IX. GLAZOUNOV, BALAKIREV, VOG- 

RICH, THE STRAUSS WALTZ, 

MAX BRUCH. 



THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
During the last twenty or thirty years Russian music 
and Russian composers are attracting more and more 
attention throughout the civilized world. Probably the 
first great figure to gain the general attention was that of 
the pianist and composer Rubinstein, whose artistic tours 
began as early as 1855 and were repeated as late as 1890. 
During almost the whole of this period the great pianist 
was not only an honored figure in his own country but 
was almost equally esteemed all over the world. Con- 
temporaneous with Rubinstein, or a little earlier, was 
Glinka, who founded Russian opera, i. e., an opera on 
Russian subjects in the Russian language, and with music 
closely allied to the typical folk forms of Russian music. 
Rubinstein formed- no part of this distinctively Russian 
movement, his music being, as far as possible for him, 
German music. Nevertheless, Rubinstein, no less than 
Glinka and the later masters, brought into his music 
something of the masterful spirit of the Russians and 
their capacity for strength and deep feeling. Later than 
Rubinstein and far more Russian was the great master, 
Tschaikovsky, whose works have already been examined 
in a former volume of this series. Tschaikovsky distin- 
guished himself in two extremely important and dissim- 
ilar lines : He wrote eleven operas on Russian subjects, 
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Alexandre Glazounov: 



First Concert "Waltz. Op. 47. 
Concert Valse. Op. 4J. 
Night, a Study. Op. 3J, No. 3. 
Gavotte. Op. 49, No. 3. 
Walt? from Suite. Op. 52. 
Oriental Dance. Op. 52, No. 6. 
The Springtime. Op. 34. 4 Hds. 



Mill Balakirev 

Islamey. Fantasia Orientate. 
The Complaint. Romance. 
5th Masurka. In D Major. 
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Max Vogrich: 

Sarabande, in D Minor. 
Passepied, in G Major. 
Concert Study, in D Flat. 
Cantique Orientate. 
Staccato Caprice. 
Concert Study, in E Minor. 
Gavotte Hongroise. 
Valse Brilliante. 
Fairy Tales. 

Johann and 

Edouard Strauss 

The Village Swallows. 
The Beautiful Blue Danube. 
Sounds from the Vienna Woods. 
Prince Methusalem. 



Max Bruch 

First Violin Concerto. 
Scotch Fantasia. 
Romance. 
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some of which have had and still have a most distin- 
guished position in Russia and are slowly making their 
way into Germany; and he also created most wonderful 
and epoch-marking works in the line of symphony, as 
well as in songs, and chamber works. While these works 
are full of the Russian strength and deep feeling, they 
are also peculiarly original and musical and there seems 
little doubt that they will remain in the repertory of the 
world's great music. 

Several other prominent figures of Russian musicians 
have not left so significant results in the way of com- 
pleted compositions of world-value. Nevertheless, their 
names deserve mention, even in a student manual like the 
present. Here is General Cui, for instance, who has 
written some operas and songs, but he is rather a very 
distinguished amateur than a musical genius per se. 
General Cui is professor of fortifications in the Russian 
military academy, corresponding to our West Point. 
A more brilliant musical figure is that of Mr. Rimsky- 
Korsakov, also a prominent naval officer, who is now the 
leading professor of musical composition at the St. Peters- 
burg conservatory. Rimsky-Korsakov has written sym- 
phonic poems of a very brilliant and highly colored 
character, an opera or two and some pieces for piano, 
but nothing suitable for our present purposes. Never- 
theless, owing to his position as teacher his influence 
upon the younger generation of Russian composers 
has been very great. Closely associated with the 
name of Rimsky-Korsakov is that of his contemporary, 
Mr. Mili Balakirev, a pianist of distinction and a com- 
poser of limited productiveness, but remarkable quality. 
The most gifted of recent Russian composers is Mr. 
Alexandre Glazounov, and of him and Balakirev a few 
examples follow. 




ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOV. 



ALEXANDRE GLAZOUNOV. 

Born at St. Petersburg, Aug. 10, 1865. 

1 Glazounov (pronounced gla-tsoo-nov) is one of the 
most pleasing composers of the present time and one of 
the most gifted. The talent of this young man was dis- 
covered by Balakirev and Rimsky-Korsakov while he was 
still attending the Polytechnic Institute, and through 
their advice he entered at the conservatory and gave him- 
self up to music. His progress was such that within a 
year he .produced his first symphony, which was so 
highly esteemed by his teachers that it was produced 
that same year at Weimar under the auspices of Liszt, 
who all along cherished the promise of the new Russian 
school, which he believed destined to bring into European 
music a strength and sincerity of feeling which it was 
in danger of losing, through too much imitation of the 
dangerous example of Richard Wagner and the pedantry 
of German musical criticism. In 1889 Glazounov con- 
ducted his second symphony at the Trocadero in Paris, 
and in London he conducted several of his works in a 
Philharmonic concert. In 1896-7 he shared with 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Liadov the conductorship of the 
Russian Symphony concerts at St. Petersburg. 

The list of Glazounov works is very long, and a great 
part of them were Written for orchestra in the first 
instance. There are six symphonies, a variety of orches- 
tral ballets, suites, and fancy pieces of various sorts, con- 
cert waltzes, impromptus, etc. In short, this composer 
plays with the orchestra as spontaneously as the best 
pianists play with their own instrument. 

It is too scon to determine whether the compositions 
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of this most talented of masters will finally enter into the 
realm of classical music, where masterly style and sub- 
ject-matter go hand in hand. The following, at least, 
can be said of his work : 

He is a natural melodist, who, despite the strife for 
something unheard of, manages to say most charming 
things with no apparent effort. Harmonically he is 
modern to the extreme without exaggeration. And what 
renders his works so charming for orchestra is his talent 
for suggestive polyphony, every idea being surrounded 
with other accessory ideas, which give all the instruments 
something to do and impart to the composition the charm 
of a prolific but not excessive vegetation or efflorescence. 
In this respect he is one of the foremost of living com- 
posers, and, to judge from his talent, one very likely to 
take a higher and higher rank later on. The great danger 
which he will have to encounter is his enormous facility, 
which perhaps encourages him to compose when he is not 
in a serious mood. Moreover, the lighter aspects of the 
soul interest him more than the everlasting "world-sor- 
row," so that we have from his pen a multitude of dance 
movements of singular lightness, charm and musical orig- 
inality. Indeed as dance composer, for the concert room, 
Glazounov is probably now by far the most gifted in the 
world. His first concert waltz illustrates this phase of 
his talent, as well as the other works upon the present 
list. 

Of piano pieces Glazounov has not written so many, 
and those have not as yet come into the general American 
course of trade. For this reason it is not always easy to 
obtain copies of his compositions. 
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FIRST CONCERT WALTZ. Op. 47- (Transcription by 
Felix Blumenfeld.) 

Thg first concert waltz of Glaszounov is one of the 
most graceful and melodious compositions, dreamy and 
fascinating — more so than almost any other work of 
recent composition. After a short introduction the waltz 
melody begins in D major, a charming and delightful 
affair. After eight measures, a second motion of triplets 
begins in the bass, serving to enliven the rhythmic 
effect and increase the tendency towards motion. In m. 
33 a motion of eighth notes is taken up, the original mel- 
ody still continuing. In m. 45 a vigorous figure in the 
bass lends increased animation, but our charming melody 
is still with us. It finally comes to a close in m. 64 when 
a new and very beautiful transitional melody begins and 
continues until m. 95 where the first melody returns, in 
canonical imitation, two voices having it in sequence two 
measures apart. This leads to the first climax, and in m. 
165 a new melody enters in B flat, which holds attention 
during the next several pages, finally coming back to the 
original key and the first subject in m. 349, the transi- 
tional period from m. 64 having prepared the way for it: 
The wprk extends to about 521 measures. 

Naturally this piece is to be had in four hand arrange- 
ment, in which form the individual parts will not be at 
aH difficult. Nevertheless, .it will not be easy to derive 
from such an arrangement the peculiar impression of 
lightness and grace belonging to the original, owing to 
the difficulty of securing the delicate playing and the 
elastic rhythm, which the work requires. For this reason 
the concert arrangement of M. Felix Blumenfeld is to 
be recommended, provided only its very great difficulties 
can be successfully overcome by a player available. It 
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belongs in the first order of difficulty of concert pieces, 
requiring plenty of technique and first-rate qualities of a 
player. The parts do not require large hands, the 
arrangement being very free from demands of wide 
chords. 

GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT. Op. 41. (10th Grade.) 
This waltz, which is by no means the same as the 
first concert waltz for orchestra, is very melodious and 
pleasing, and while possible enough upon the piano (to 
a good player) it is not written so very well for the 
instrument. We notice this upon the very first page, 
where the suggestion of moving voices in the successive 
chords makes demands which poorly equipped players 
will find it impossible to meet. Especially we see this 
in the second measure after the melody begins, and in 
numerous places farther along. Nevertheless it is a true 
waltz, swinging and pleasing, and will repay study. The 
tendency of this author to multiply melodies is shown on 
page ten of the Russian edition of this work, where in C 
major the left hand has an accessory melody. On the 
next page a still more striking example occurs, where the 
left hand plays a melody in the middle range, upon the 
beat, the right hand meanwhile busy with an ornamental 
but significant figure. 

NIGHT. A STUDY FOR PIANO. Op. 31, No. 3. (Concert 
Grade.) 

A pleasing example of a light and flickering accom- 
paniment in the right hand, mostly upon high notes, while 
a melody runs below, just a little after the manner of a 
very popular Rubinstein piece. The author has care- 
fully indicated the pedal by a mark which is unusual. 
In a parenthesis he incloses a star and the letter P. He 
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means that the pedal is let off and instantly taken again. 
It is very possible that upon a fine piano the pedal will 
need to be changed or relieved just a little oftener. The 
piece is a poem. 

GAVOTTE. Op. 49, No. 3. (Concert Grade.) 

The charm of this delightful Gavotte is in its first 
subject, which is a veritable inspiration. The carrying 
out is not quite fortunate, the piano being called upon for 
more imitations than the hands of even rather good play- 
ers can furnish. Notice, for instance, the middle part of 
the Gavotte; also other piaces. Yet when well played 
the piece is very pleasing and well done. 

WALTZ. (FROM SUITE.) Op. 52. 4 Hands. (4th and 
5th Grade.) 

Among the many charming dances by this author, the 
Waltz in the Suite of Ballet Scenes for grand orchestra, 
Op. 52, is to be mentioned. In the arrangement for four 
hands this number (which comes separately and is not 
long) is charming and very practicable. The individual 
parts are not very difficult, although the arrangement is 
far more elegant and complete in its orchestral sugges- 
tions than the four hand arrangements we used to get a 
few years ago, or such as we still have in the works of 
Schubert, for instance, where the middle voices and the 
basses have little individuality. With Glazounov all 
parts have an agreeable melody, and above all it is neces- 
sary to keep the movement light and floating, for which 
reason the bass chords need to be given very delicately, 
excepting where they are expressly marked strong. 
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ORIENTAL DANCE. FROM THE SUITE. Op. 52, No. 6. 
4 Hands. (4th and 5th Grade.) 

This oriental dance gives a wholly peculiar glimpse 
into the curious suggestiveness of oriental music. 
Glazounov was in a very convenient position to accumu- 
late impressions for this kind of work, owing to the vast 
proportion of oriental peoples within the bounds of the 
Russian empire and the attention which has been paid in 
that country to collecting melodies and folk songs. This 
dance starts out with a curious syncopated rhythm in the 
bass which is maintained throughout the work with very 
little interruption. Over this are long-drawn notes, like 
the wailings of oriental oboes and the squawking reeds 
which please the oriental ear. Chromatics abound and 
queer changes of harmony. The whole, while not at all 
difficult when once the trick has been caught, produces 
an effect which we rarely hear in pianoforte circles. 

THE SPRINGTIME. A MUSICAL PICTURE. Op. 34- 
(4 Hands, 5th Grade.) 

This delightful picture of the Spring is furnished 
with a poetical motto from the Russian poet, Tutcheff, 
which may be rendered : 

"Spring awakens, advances, and the purple and luminous chorus 
Of Maydays, sweet and warm, follow joyfully in her train." 

The tone-poem opens with a quiet andantino move- 
ment in 6-8, in the warm key of D major. The Chord of 
D begins with high A in the treble and note after note 
falls in its place, like the tones of a harp. Then after two 
measures a very quiet idea begins the swelling and sink- 
ing of the oncoming forces of spring. It is a semi-pas- 
toral movement and the most of the poem is developed out 
of this mood. In the middle, there is a sort of interlude 
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(key of E flat) with a variety of bird notes, runs and 
chords, after which the main subject is resumed, with 
more animation than formerly. Yet the volume of sound 
always keeps within touch of the "sweet and warm" hues 
of the days of May. Note especially the brilliant trill 
effects with chords, p. 15, etc., where despite the chords 
the utmost delicacy of tone-volume is indispensable. The 
whole makes a delightful tone-poem. It is like an 
impressionistic painting or panorama of Spring. 




MILI BALAKIREV. 



MILI BALAKIREV. 

Born at Nishnij -Novgorod, Jan. 2, 1837. 

Balakirev (pronounced ba-la-kee-rev) deserves atleast 
a brief place in a student course of modern music by 
reason of his remarkable influence upon the course of 
music in Russia, as well as from the fact of his having 
written one of the most difficult of existing pianoforte 
solos — his oriental fantasia, "Islamey." Balakirev was a 
pupil of the celebrated Russian amateur and diplomat, 
Wilhelm Von Lenz (author of "Beethoven and His 
Three Styles," "Modern Pianists," etc.), but before he 
had arrived at the age of twenty-five he was already 
settled at St. Petersburg, where he almost immediately 
associated himself with General Cesar Cui and other 
advanced Russian musicians. Rimsky-Krosakov was 
younger and came into this circle later. Balakirev has 
not shown himself at all a productive composer, the num- 
ber of his works being very small. But manifesting a 
most intense enthusiasm for music and proving himself 
a masterly pianist as well as a great orchestral director, 
his time has been largely occupied in activities of an inter- 
pretative kind. Moreover, he seems to be a man of 
excellent judgment, and of this he has given proof by 
encouraging many young men of talent to devote them- 
selves to music — among the number being the prolific and 
gifted composer, Glazounov. In 1862 he founded at St. 
Petersburg a "Free Music School" which for several 
years performed a very valuable work in popular musical 
education. He made his debut as concert pianist as long 
ago as 1855. 
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Of his place as composer, the distinguished composer, 
Gen. Cesar Cui, pronounces as follows : 

"A musician of the first order, an inexorable judge of 
his own compositions, knowing from the foundations all 
musical literature, as well ancient as modern, Balakirev is 
above all a symphonist. In producing vocal music he has 
only written twenty romances, which distinguish them- 
selves by pure and large melodies, by very elegant accom- 
paniments, often by passion and great interest. Lyricism 
dominates. They contain throbs of the heart expressed 
in delicious music." 

ISLAMEY. FANTASIE ORIENTALE. (Extremely diffi- 
cult.) 

This famous piece begins with a curious oriental mel- 
ody, a short phrase repeated over and over in different 
ways — just such a refrain as the howling dervishes might 
use. It is given out in repeating notes, and without any 
harmony at all, but presently harmony is added and for 
some time we. have what are in effect variations vipon this 
strange and wild theme. It is worked up to a frenzy, 
when all of a sudden the motion subsides and a new idea 
enters, in D flat, something much more resembling west- 
ern music. This in turn is worked up in a manner not 
unlike the former part of the work and later on every- 
thing is brought back together, as one might say. The 
fantasia in the general intention of working up a few 
simple motives, does not differ from many others, but 
when we come to examine the manner in which it is 
written for the keyboard and the effect it is intended to 
produce, it is a highly ingenious piece of music — such as 
librarians call a unicum, the only one of its kind. 
Undoubtedly Balakirev had in mind the howling der- 
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vishes, who forming a circle join hands and begin to move 
slowly about the ring, meanwhile singing a curious minor 
strain, at first rather softly. As they gather headway the 
tone becomes stronger and the bodily motions more vio- 
lent until at last the voice is exerted to its full powers 
while the bodily motions are those of frenzy. Two or 
three such climaxes are worked up in this musical repre- 
sentation of Islamey. 

It is to be understood once for all that this piece 
makes no pretence to beauty or nobility of sentiment. It 
is as nearly as possible a realistic picture of Islam, tak- 
ing the howling dervishes as a fair representation of the 
spirit of that cult. The piece, therefore, stands one side 
of piano literature, being neither a consequence of some- 
thing else, nor a pattern likely to be copied later on by 
other writers. It is simply a very expert pianoforte piece 
which when properly played produces this wholly unpre- 
cedented musical conception. And the glory of having 
created it belongs to Mr. Balakirev. 

THE COMPLAINTE. ROMANCE. (8th Grade.) 
The Complainte is a salon piece of no very great diffi- 
culty. It contains suggestions of oriental musical traits, 
particularly in the second, fourth and sixth measures of 
the prelude. Then enters the melody in E flat minor, a 
very original and attractive melody, which might be 
regarded as a half oriental nocturne. Towards the end 
of the second page some running work begins in the right 
hand leading to the resumption of the melody by the left 
hand while the right plays a running accompaniment over 
it, in the familiar Thalbergian style, now old-fashioned 
and gone out. Nevertheless, the piece has a character of 
its own, owing to the originality of its melody, and it is 
worth knowing. 
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FIFTH MAZURKA. IN D MAJOR. (8th Grade.) 
The Mazurka sometimes has an accent upon the third 
beat (as usual with Chopin) in addition to the principal 
accent upon the first ; but in other cases or rather in some 
provinces, the secondary accent falls upon the second 
beat. This is the form in the Saint-Saens mazurka and 
the same here with Balakirev. The piece does not con- 
tain a very great deal of melodic material, but the lead- 
ing ideas are worked out differently at each appearance, 
and in the later parts of the works the positions are so 
unusual and the demands upon the hands so considerable 
as to make the piece of concert difficulty, or else practica- 
ble only after considerable practice. 



MAX VOGRICH. 

Max Vogrich is a Hungarian composer, born at 
Szeben, Transylvania, in Hungary, January 24, 1852. 
He began his public career as a child-wonder, appearing 
in concert at the age of seven. From 1866 to '69 he 
attended the Leipsic conservatory. From 1870 to '78 he 
made concert tours throughout Europe and in 1878 
toured the United States with Wilhelmj. Owing to his 
entire lack of advertising, and his appearing as accom- 
panist to the solo violinist, the remarkable playing of 
Vogrich did not gain the attention it deserved. He mar- 
ried in Australia where he resided from 1882 to '86, after 
which he returned to America and has made his home in 
New York. Mr. Vogrich is a musician of splendid 
genius, a pianist of unusual powers, and an excellent all- 
around musician. Four of his operas, to which he wrote 
the poem as well as the music, have been produced in 
Europe: Vanda (Florence, 1875); Lcmzelot (1890); 
King Arthur (Leipsic, 1893) ; Budha (Leipsic, 1900). 
His oratorio, "The Captivity," was brought out at the 
Metropolitan opera house in 1891. He is author of two 
symphonies, a violin concerto, a pianoforte concerto, and 
a great variety of songs and pianoforte pieces. 

As a composer he is brilliant, fluent, and effective, 
rather than deep. 

SARABANDE. IN D MINOR. (5th Grade.) 

A short and serious tone-poem extending merely 

one page. Quite after the manner of the Bach sara- 

bandes, yet with a little of the modern flavor. The 

sarabande was a slow dance, one of those old-time 
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ceremonies, in which the main occupation consists of 
deep courtesying, low bowing, saluting and only at 
somewhat remote intervals of moving from place to 
place. Of dancing proper there is not a bit. There- 
fore the sarabande is one of those serious movements 
which represent moments in life when it is a grave 
offense not to be found in good form. Out of move- 
ments of this kind arose later other serious moods, in 
which it is no longer a matter of form but of state of 
heart. The harmonic treatment in this piece is evasive 
and interesting. Note for instance, the beginning 
after the double bar, and so on later, where the cadence 
into G minor is postponed a full measure. 

PASSEPIED. IN G MAJOR. (8th Grade.) 
The passepied was an ancient French dance of light 
and pleasing character. Bach has several very charming 
illustrations of the form. Mr. Vogrich has treated it 
rather more forcibly than is usual, and his accompani- 
ment form for the left hand will give ordinary players a 
good deal of trouble until it has been established as a 
habit. 

The piece as a whole is a delightful tone-poem, 
light of spirit, pleasing in treatment and full of 
originality. 

CONCERT STUDY IN D FLAT. No. 1. (10th Grade.) 
This brilliant concert study is an arpeggio figure 
involving, extensions. The left hand has mainly octaves 
in a positive rhythm. The original figure is carried 
through all sorts of chords and positions, and the study 
is very useful technically as well as effective when well 
played. In the later parts of the work there are several 
pleasing bits of melody and a pleasing working-up. 
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CONCERT STUDY, No. 3. CANTIQUE ORIENTALE. 
( 10th Grade. ) 

An oriental subject worked up somewhat after the 
manner of Ralakirev's famous "Is'.amey," in which he 
has a melody which probably was caught from the 
howling dervishes, who whirl and howl for hours 
together, never passing beyond a monotonous cadence 
of .one measure in a quaint minor key. This is a study 
in repeating notes played by the two hands co-opera- 
tively. It 'is very difficult to do well, and when done, 
interesting merely as a curiosity or as an illustration of 
technique. Yet it is an effect, a pianoforte effect, which 
has value as a means of art. 

STACCATO CAPRICE. (Original, 8th Grade. Simplified 4th 

Grade.) 

The Staccato Caprice of Mr. Vogrich is one of his 
most popular compositions, being played far and near 
by those in search of something at the same time 
pleasing and effective. In the original form the key is 
F sharp major, and the right hand is written almost 
entirely in double notes (two voices) requiring a hand 
motion for playing them. The simplified copy is trans- 
posed into the key of F major, and a part of the diffi- 
culties removed. The piece is practically a gallop, a 
quick dance form, almost like a toccata, a form requiring, 
incessant motion. While the piece is musical, it is not 
in the slightest sentimental 

CONCERT STUDY IN E MINOR. No. 6. (9th Grade.) 
A brilliant scherzo caprice, which is at once musical 
and effective for piano. The opening subject moves in 
eighth notes and while the speed is considerable (about 
144 for dotted quarters) it is by no means impossible. 
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Very soon, however, a motion in sixteenths arises 
which at the tempo named above requires no less than 
eight hundred notes in a minute — a rather high speed, 
particularly when the figure is one involving frequent 
changes of harmony, as here. In the middle part in E 
flat major, the speed is accelerated and the left hand 
has a good deal to do. Later, the key changes to B 
major and a cadenza is developed, involving some very 
fast playing in both hands at once. This part is very 
effective when well done. The first theme now returns, 
but at the end the cadenza formula is repeated. The 
piece thus ends with a true concert effect. While the 
piece is difficult, it is not quite so difficult as it looks 
when well done. 

GAVOTTE HONGROISE. (8th Grade.) 
Mr. Vogrich's Hungarian Gavotte is a very curious 
composition. Hungarian music, as is well known, 
runs a great deal to rhythmic caprices, particularly 
to a short note upon the accent, a little like what is 
called "the Scotch snap" — the sixteenth followed by a 
dotted eighth, in place of the ordinary reverse succes- 
sion. There are also curious augmented intervals and 
queer scales. This Hungarian Gavotte combines the 
quick and lively motion of the gavotte with these Hun- 
garian peculiarities, and the result is an original effect 
which is very sensational. The beginning illustrates 
the novelty, by the active rhythm and the queer succes- 
sion of keys. For instance, in mm. 1 and 2 we have the 
suggestion of the chord E major followed by that of C 
major — which of course places the tonality as that of A 
minor. Where the subject actually begins, m. 9, the real 
tonality prevails, but in m. 13 and 14 this alternation 
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of the same two chords occurs in a still more trouble- 
some manner for the player. After about three pages 
of this there is a very brilliant cadenza composed of 
octaves in contrary direction, played glissando, i. e. by 
sliding the hands along the keys. This astonishing 
effect, which is not difficult for large hands, is very 
difficult and often impossible for small hands. The 
student is advised to content himself with glissando 
single scales in place of the octaves, or of sixths, which 
will be still better, though rather saccharine. The 
piece as a whole is astonishingly effective. 

VALSE BRILLIANTE. (7th Grade.) 
A very pleasing and brilliant waltz, quite in the 
manner of Chopin, especially when we consider the 
running work of the first part and the manner in which 
the accompaniment is laid. In the middle part, in B 
major, the effect is more like one of Rubinstein's, and 
the manner of writing is analogous to his. 

FAIRY TALES: MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. (Grades 4 

to 6.) 

In these humoristic musical sketches, Mr. Vogrich 
illustrates a truly playful fancy when working from the 
standpoint of child-love of marvel. The conception is 
not unlike Schumann's, but the manner of carrying out 
the poetic illustration is very different indeed, those of 
Vogrich being vastly more difficult and developed to a 
greater length than those of Schumann, in his Album, 
Scenes from Childhood, and the like. Like everything 
of his, the Fairy Tales are rather external in their 
manner, more like scene painting, intended to be 
observed from a distance, than like miniatures intended 
to be seen very close. 
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The first three seem to belong to the same poem, 
bearing the general title : "The Fir Tree." 

In the Forest. 
(Grade 6.) 
A very characteristic rhythmic figure (first eleven 
notes) is persistently retained, almost all through this 
piece, and the form of the figure and the persistence 
suggest that the fir trees in the forest stand up rather 
tall and stiff — as indeed they do. The movement is 
quick (about 114 for quarters) but not hurried, and the 
rhythm very sharp and distinct. The staccato prevails 
in the bass as well as in the treble, and the pedal 
is used scarcely at all, if any. On the second page 
the first figure is relieved for a time by a running-up 
in the left hand and a different rhythm in the right; but 
later, the first figure returns. 

Christmas Eve. 
(4th Grade.) 

This is a sort of presto (count four measures as one 
at about the rate of 144 for each measure). It repre- 
sents the jollity of the season, everything turning upon 
a good time close at hand — even here. There are some 
unusual effects. Note particularly the curious effect 
where the chord of G is followed by that of F (m. 29 
and 30, and following). Near the close the leading 
figure of the previous piece is heard for a moment 
(Andante). 

In the Garret with the Rats and Mice. 
(Grade 7-) 
This is a fancy piece, pure and simple. It conceives 
the children playing in the garret, where the idea of 
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rats and mice and the occasional squeaking of the 
house arouse them every minute or two to a veritable 
panic of fear. After a while the music, of the first 
piece begins again. But the rats and mice interrupt the 
reminiscence. It ends with a general scurrying to a 
place of safety. 

"The Shepherdess and the Chimney-Sweep." 
(5th Grade.) 
What the Shepherdess and the Chimney-Sweep 
should have to do with music, would not be easy to 
say ; nor would one know precisely what to do with 
the other "property" of which Mr. Vogrich speaks : 
"The Chinaman who could nod his head." The China- 
man opens the play, for the introduction is sacred to him 
and his favorite utterance. After these eight grotesque 
measures ( note the grotesque cadence) the Shepherdess 
enters with a rather nice little voice in the treble, which 
now goes a little more slowly in order to afford her 
time for her graces and tenderness, for Shepherdesses 
are nothing if not tender. The lady has quite a bit to 
say, but after a while the key changes to B flat major, 
and the Chimney-Sweep comes twittering down the 
chimney, like a swallow, grazioso, by no means an easy 
thing to do when you remember the narrow entrance, 
the soot and the dust. Later on, near the end, all three 
of the parties to this adventure get together, and like 
all who are having a really good time, talk all at once. 
And so the adventure passes into memory. 

"In the Duck Yard." 
(4th Grade.) 

Here again we have a bit of humor. The persistent 
and meaningless quack of the ducks is represented by 
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the eighth notes with appoggiaturras. The musical 
part of this little sketch is a sort of gavotte movement 
quite pleasing. Later the ducks again have their say, 
even to the end. 



"The Steadfast Tin. Soldier." 

(4th Grade.) 

This also is a fancy piece of mirthfulness, quite in 
the vein of children. The tin soldier, who holds the 
title role in this little story, appears at the beginning 
with his trumpet call of four measures. This is he, four 
measures long, on C and the chord of F. The exigencies 
of musical movement tend to reduce his steadfastness 
to the first two measures of his figure, while the others 
are carried out in the harmony of the country, accord- 
ing to the tonality in which he momentarily finds himself. 
Note how persistent he is ; how brave he stands, and 
utterly refuses to be carried off his feet or made to 
lose his tune by any kind of treatment. On the second 
page he gets thrown down for a while into various 
other parts of the musical floor, and his notes sound 
out from the various corners into which the stresses of 
the battle have forced him; but eventually he extricates 
himself and reappears in his original key of F major. 
There is a time in this fight when it looks as if the 
adversaries of the soldier had finally gotten the better, 
and they go on to sing a little song of triumph, but 
rather gingerly, for they have seen how bold the little 
tin soldier is and they half fear that after all he is not 
really dead. It is the legato melody on the second page, 
marked dolce; had they been sure he was dead they 
would have marked it forte, energicio, i. e., "loud with 
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energy," for in a very few moments we hear him trying 
to get his poor feet under him and to stand up again to 
fight. He is very uncertain on his pins, this poor little 
tin soldier, sounding out many a false note before he 
finally plants himself fully upon his own original key.. 
(End of second page; beginning of third.) 
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JQHANN AND EDOUARD STRAUSS AND 
THE WALTZ. 

BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 

The very word waltz, suggests the name of Strauss, 
and seems to be synonymous with it. In treating this 
topic it is better rather to discuss the nature and char- 
acter of the art form as such, and define the traits of 
the man, or rather men of the Strauss group, than to 
attempt any specialized, or poetized analysis. When 
we utter the monosyllable Strauss, we generally mean 
Johann Strauss, Jr., but this is hardly fair. The fact 
of the matter is that there were four men of transcendent 
and unique genius of this name, and two of them were 
named Johann. Thus the founder of the name and 
fame of Strauss in music was Johann Strauss who was 
born in 1804, and his three sons, Johann, born 1825, 
Joseph and Edouard were his equals. At least the two 
first named sons were, and some consider Joseph supe- 
rior to all the others. Each of these gifted men created 
waltzes and polkas, and gallops and other lively forms 
of music by the hundreds. One of the most wonderful 
festival occasions in the whole history of music was the 
jubilee of Johann Strauss, Jr., in commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his debut as a public musician. 
On that occasion Johannes Brahms, one of the unques- 
tioned mighty ones of music, paid Strauss, who certainly 
stood at the antipodes of the world of composers, a 
compliment of unsurpassed grace and brilliancy. 
Brahms had a phrase from the celebrated "Beautiful 
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Blue Danube' engraved upon a costly fan, with these 
words underneath : 

"Unfortunately not from Johannes Brahms." 

This fan he sent to Mdme. Strauss. 

This incident is profoundly significant, because it 
proves how truly all good music blood is the same rich, 
red tide, no matter how widely the forms of expression 
may differ. 

Two men more absolutely opposed in the nature of 
their work could not be imagined than the frisking, 
gambling, skipping Puck of the orchestra, Johann 
Strauss, and that solid, sedate, abstract Johannes 
Brahms with his monumental pyramids of elaborated 
variations. 

The waltz is usually understood to be the dance 
which is typical of Germany, as the Polka and Polo- 
naise are of Poland, the Tarantella of Italy, the Fan- 
dango and Bolero of Spain, the Quadrille and Gavotte 
of France and so forth. 

It is beyond any cavil the most popular dance of 
the nineteenth century and has performed to all the 
other varied and charming dances of Europe the mirac- 
ulous incorporation which the rod of Moses, when 
changed into a serpent, did for those of the rival 
magicians. There is something in this graceful, bil- 
lowy dance which captivates all the world. It first was 
heard about 1780 and at once the great composers of 
Vienna, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert caught it up 
and used it as a vehicle for their inspirations. 

At first it was but a simple pair of short and lucid 
sentences of eight measures each, in a most primitive 
structure, but Hummel hit upon the idea of conjoining a 
series of such waltzes, and Schubert gave to it many of 
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his most ravishing thoughts. Indeed, for artistic pur- 
poses Franz Schubert may be regarded as the inventor of 
the waltz. Schubert did one thing for this form which 
has become an essential of it, that was entirely new when 
he first created it, viz., the prefixing a short recitative 
phrase in the bass, as of the voice of a man. This idea 
was seized upon by Weber, in his Invitation to the 
Dance, which was the first waltz as an art form, and it 
still remains unsurpassed for elevated poetic beauty, 
perfection of logical form, and utter charm, though, of 
course it has been far surpassed as to technical intricacy. 

Later composers such as Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Moszkowski, Tschaikovsky, Wieniawski, and many 
others have clone beautiful things, especially on the bril- 
liant and virtuoso side of the art, but Brahms in his 
Liebeswaltzer has created after the similitude of Schu- 
bert, yet in a really new way, something exceedingly 
beautiful and noble in this form. 

Thus is it not evident that the waltz is held in high 
esteem by the greatest. As for the form, we will find it 
in absolute perfection in that one of the younger Johann 
Strauss which has become the waltz classic of all the 
civilized world, viz., the Beautiful Blue Danube. As 
analyzed from this matchless creation of musical imagi- 
nation, the waltz form is as follows : First, a portico to 
the temple, i. c, an introduction in slow time and of a 
broad, stately character, not in strict form, but free, ris- 
ing in expressiveness and animation, and foreshadowing 
waltzes, usually containing two symmetrical strains, or 
sentences, each of sixteen measures. Third, there will 
be found between these separate and complete waltzes, 
bridges, or passages of free form, whereby there is a 
modulation or transition accomplished from one waltz 
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to another. These often span a wide gap as to tonality. 
Thus in the one under consideration, the "Beautiful 
Blue Danube," once there is step by means of this bridge 
work from G major to the remote key of F major. 
Fourth, there is a conclusion, or peroration, as the logi- 
cian and orator would term it, but a coda as it is 
called in music, wherein there are bits of repetition, and 
recapitulation casting back the memory, and refreshing 
us with that joy of recalling past pleasure, which is one 
of the cardinal functions of music as an art. Thus it 
will be seen that the waltz in the hands of the Strausses, 
and especially of the junior Johann, has grown into an 
art form which is as worthy of intelligent study as the 
sonata or the fugue. 

The history of the waltz has been, like that of other 
dances, beset with outcry and reprobation. Sometimes 
there has even been legislation against it, or more strictly 
speaking, against the loose manners and uncontrolled 
actions which were perpetrated in its name. When it 
first invaded Fngland in 1812 as a fad of the rich and 
idle classes, it drew down a perfect avalanche of denun- 
ciation, and even that model moralist, the poet Byron, 
wrote a satire against it. However, it seems to be 
pretty certain that man is a dancing animal as well as a 
tool-using animal, or a cooking animal, as he has been 
variously defined, and the best thing to do with an art- 
form is to use, without abusing it. 

The elder Johann Strauss was the first to institute the 
habit of labeling waltzes, and other pieces of music, with 
fanciful poetical titles. Some of the titles to his creations 
and those of his sons do not in the least afford a key to 
their inner meaning if they have any. Whenever 
beneath a vast assemblage of tones we find a distinct and 
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intelligent purpose, the action of a comparing and meas- 
uring mind, there is what may be fairly termed "high- 
art." So then, despite the simplicity of the materials 
employed, despite the fact that we are concerned for the 
most part with mere basses and chord-answers, in threes, 
with an occasional deviation to kill monotony into three 
twos in place of two threes, the grand set' of waltzes of 
the Strauss type is an art-work. Some of the more 
famous among the hundreds, are the Beautiful Blue 
Danube," the Artist's Life, the Whispers from the Vienna 
Woods, the Vienna Bonbon, the Village Swallows, The 
Kiss Waltz, which forms the leading and pervading 
motive of one of his comic operas, and the waltz-song, 
called Spring-Time. Johann Strauss, Jr., produced a 
number of gay and charming light operas which are little 
else than waltzes arranged for orchestra and voices, with 
some gay intrigue, and a deal of entertaining spectacular 
art. 

We may at times find tiny bits of characteristic music, 
as for instance the twitter-like figure in the Village 
Swallows, the rustlings of the Vienna woods, and so 
perhaps a hint of the gentle, majestic sweep of the 
Danube in the F major waltz in the Danube set. 

It may as well, however, be understood at once that 
in all this charming out-put of voluptuous, lively, intoxi- 
cating, magnetic, and altogether musical music there is 
a minimum of what is now so common, viz., characteristic 
tone-painting. The purpose of this music is to utter, in 
dulcet and enticing tones, all the animated and 
thoroughly human feelings which associate themselves 
with the ball-room and its festivities. This has been 
done so exquisitely, and so completely, and so abund- 
antly, that it is about as difficult to compose a waltz after 
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the Strausses, as a sonata after Beethoven, or a fugue 
after Bach. 

Out of the tiny rootlet of the old-time skipping 
amusements of the common and Uneducated people, 
this rich literature of bewitching dance-music has flour- 
ished up, with an augmentation, and an increment of 
meaning and design quite as wonderful as the develop- 
ment of the school of counterpoint when married to the 
lyric volksong, and no wide-minded musician need be 
ashamed to say that he relishes, for a time at least, the 
sound of a fine waltz. True, this naive and unelaborated 
form of art. cannot hold for a long time the attention of a 
musical scholar, but it has its function, in the ameliorating 
and beautifying of human life, and is worthy of studious 
attention. . The earliest waltz on record is the captivat- 
ing but ludicrously familiar German waltz, "Ach Du 
Lieber Augustin." This was first known as far back as 
the year 1670, and was addressed or dedicated to a 
strolling musician of the time who was exceedingly pop- 
ular. So small and so modest are often the tap-roots of 
art-forms, and so insignificant the beginnings of great 
things in music. Though a concert waltz as composed 
by Rubinstein, Moszkowski or other moderns may sound 
imposing and effective when delivered by two hands, 
these Strauss compositions will make a far better 
impression, if given with four hands. They are con- 
ceived, not in the virtuoso spirit, but in the orchestral 
spirit, and pre-suppose the varied and emotional voices 
of the modern orchestra at all times. There is no 
attempt to exploit the skill of the performer, and they 
are never quite released from the shackles of music to 
be danced to, or emancipated from the trammels of mod- 
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erate tempi. In this particular they are entirely of 
another genre from the immortal waltzes of Chopin who 
did not create waltzes, but fantasies, in the guise of 
music. Among the names which cannot grow dim in 
the firmament of music the quadruple stars of the Strauss 
family will burn forever. 
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MAX BRUCH. 

Born at Cologne, January 6, 1838. 

Germany for the last two hundred years has practi- 
cally dominated the musical field. Master after master 
has she brought forth and each in turn has developed 
some form of composition. Some have made invaluable 
modifications in existing musical forms, others creating 
entirely new ones, thus developing in a wonderful degree 
an art which at the present time has reached a point 
where we may well ask ourselves what development is 
still possible? 

Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, 
Brahms, Bruch, Richard Strauss are names which stand 
for immortal efforts. Max Bruch, the subject of this 
sketch, holds a place among the illustrious list by virtue 
of his achievements in Choral writing. Through him 
the Dramatic Choral Cantata came into its own, and 
wherever a Maennerchor, there his "Frithiof" is known. 
That we violinists owe him gratitude for the great many 
beautiful works he has contributed to our literature, is 
a fact readily conceded by all those who have scored 
successes with one or the other of his compositions. 
Although Bruch is perhaps just now overshadowed by 
some of the younger and ultramodern composers of Ger- 
many, he, nevertheless, still holds the place which is his — 
one of general esteem and veneration. 

Born at Cologne January 6, 1838, Max Bruch soon 
gave proof of unusual talent. His mother, a distin- 
guished singer before her marriage, directed his first 
attempts on the piano and placed him with Breidenstein 
of Bonn for instruction in theory. 
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At fourteen years of age he was sufficiently advanced 
to write a string quartet, which won for him the prize 
offered by the "Mozart Stiftung" of Frankfurt. The 
financial assistance from this source during the next four 
years enabled him to continue his studies with Ferdi- 
nand Hiller, and to obtain instruction from Carl Reinecke 
and Ferdinand Breuning. Having completed his studies, 
Bruch spent several years in travel. From 1862 to 1864 
he resided at Mannheim where he composed the dramatic 
Choral Cantata "Frithiof," with which he scored his first 
great success as composer. 

This work together with the Choral Ballade "Fair 
Ellen," and the First Violin Concerto (in G minor) the 
two works which followed in immediate succession, have 
remained Bruch's most inspired compositions, and 
those on which his fame chiefly rests. 

Bruch has manifested throughout his life a singu- 
larly restless spirit, as is shown by the numerous posi- 
tions he has held. Soon after leaving Mannheim he 
assumed the directorship of a music school at Koblentz. 
From '67 to '7° ne was Court-Kappelmeister at Sonders- 
hausen. In '78 we find him in Berlin as director of the 
Stern'scher Gesangverein, one of the leading Choral 
Societies of that city. Two years later he is in Liver- 
pool, having succeeded Sir Julius Benedict as conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society. Bruch visited the United 
States during the summer of '83 bringing out his 
"Arminius" in Boston. In the fall of the same year he 
accepted the conductorship of the Breslau Orchestral 
Society, which position he held until '92, when he ulti- 
mately located in Berlin, where he holds the position of 
head professor of composition at the Royal High School 
of Music. Since the death of Herzogenberg, Bruch, 
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although not a prolific writer (his most recent work 
bearing the opus number 75) has, nevertheless, con- 
tributed to almost every branch of musical composition. 
His principal works comprise the Operas : "Loreley" and 
"Hermione ;" three Symphonies ; two String Quartets ; 
the Oratorios : "Odysseus," "Arminius," "Achilleus," 
"Moses;" the choral cantatas: "Frithiof," "The Fair 
Ellen," "Normannenzug," "The Lay of the Bell," "The 
Fiery Cross ;" an arrangement of the old Hebrew melody, 
"Koll Nidrei" for 'cello; and for the violin, three Con- 
certos, Scotch Fantasia, Romance, etc. 



X. REVIEW OF THE COURSE AS 
A WHOLE. 



The two years' course now completed has passed cur- 
sorily over the musical development of the last two 
hundred years, beginning with Bach and ending with 
some of the latest composers and compositions from the 
close of the nineteenth century. While some two score 
or more composers have been considered, to the musician 
there are a very few names out of the whole which stand 
up high above all others, representing the culmination of 
the art of music in certain directions, each one of these 
masters forming a sort of cyclopedic epitome of much 
which had been gained before his time, together with cer- 
tain original additions of his own. These great peaks 
along the musical horizon are called Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and Brahms. The name of 
Richard Wagner might also be included, but inasmuch as 
he worked in a single province of art, the opera, his 
work will be included in the subject-matter of the third 
year course. 

In order the better to enter into and understand the 
force of this complicated development there are certain 
side lights which will be useful, and they are accordingly 
given below in the form of independent degressions, each 
one having its bearing upon the main question of the 
general progress of art and the relation of the individual 
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composers thereunto. The following are the main stages 
of the inquiry: 

"Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt, as Related 

to Modern Piano-Playing." 
"The Romantic Movement in Music : Its Nature and 

Meaning." 

"The Two-Fold Dependence of the Composer: Ear for 

Tone and Divination of Feeling." 

"Bach as Related to the General Development." 

"The Folks Song and Its Influence." 

Comparisons of the Great Composers by Means of 

Specially Selected Works. 



MENDELSSOHN, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN AND 

LISZT: AS RELATED TO MODERN 

PIANO PLAYING. 

In addition to the characterizations of Chopin as- 
composer by Rubinstein and that written for this work 
by Mr. Van Cleve, Chopin deserves yet another ground 
of recognition in his relation to the pianoforte and to the 
development of what is now called the "romantic" move- 
ment in music. Between the years 1830 and 1840 the 
art of piano playing was immeasurably ennobled, first of 
all through a different treatment of the instrument itself, 
and second through giving it very different things to play 
than had ever previously been written for it. Three 
men were mainly operative in effecting this transition, 
although a fourth had also a hand in it. The three main, 
factors in this change in the style of handling the piano 
as a musical instrument were Chopin, Schumann and 
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Liiszt. Chopin gave it sentiment and novel kinds of 
brilliant passages, together with a certain mood of 
•chivalry, the grandiose and the princely which were 
new. He also contributed a certain Byronic sentiment, I 
.a kind of morbid sentiment which was half heart-ache f 
and half a kind of conventional pessimism. 

These transitions were invited by certain improve- 
ments made in the instrument between about 1815 and 
1825, mainly by the great French genius, Sebastian / 
Erard. These gave the piano greater compass, a better 
singing tone, more prompt action of the dampers, and 
greater power. 

Chopin was the first to enter the new path and by his 
own original genius to mark out a province which has 
remained his own ever since. While still no more than 
a boy at Warsaw he began to compose, and with such 
industry and genius that when he went to Vienna at the 
age of twenty he had with him both his still-played con- 
certos, in E minor and F minor; many of his epoch- 
marking studies, opus 10 and 25 ; and a variety of 
waltzes, mazurkas, and the like — in short had shown 
himself in that gracious light in which all the world 
knows him. 

The general qualities of his improvements upon exist- 
ing writing for the piano have been characterized by his 
friend and admirer, Liszt, in such terms as the following : 

"It is impossible to subject Chopin's labors to an 
intelligent analysis without finding in them beauties of 
the first magnitude, an expression perfectly new, and a 
harmonic texture as original as it is complete. With 
him the boldness always justifies itself; the richness, even 
to exuberance, does not exclude clearness; the strange- 
ness does not degenerate into uncouth affectation. The 
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embellishment begets no blur; the luxury of ornamenta- 
tion does not smother the beauty of the main lines. His 
best works are rich in combinations which may be said 
to make epochs in the treatment of musical style. Auda- 
cious, shining, seductive, they clothe their profundity 
with so much grace, their art with so much charm, that 
one has difficulty to disentwine himself from their trans- 
porting magic clasp, so as to judge them in cold blood 
from the standpoint of their theoretic worth." 

"To Chopin we owe that expansion of the chord, 
both when struck full and when broken into arpeggio 
through several octaves ; those chromatic and enharmonic 
windings, of which his Etudes contain such astonishing 
examples ; those minute groups of interpolated notes, 
which fall down like a colored dew upon the melodic 
figure, and for which, until he came, only the ftorature 
of the older Italian school of song had been taken for 
model. While he enlarged the boundaries within which 
it had hitherto been kept, he lent to this kind of ornament 
that kind of unexpectedness and multiformity, which lay 
beyond the compass of the human voice, hitherto always 
slavishly copied in the (so-called) embellishments for 
piano, that had become stereotyped and monotonous. 
He invented those wonderful harmonic progressions 
which lent a serious character even to those pages which 
with their light material could scarcely lay claim to such 
meaning. 

"But what of the material, the subject-matter? To 
answer this in full we should in the first line analyze 
and examine those Nocturnes, Ballads, Impromptus, 
Scherzos, all of which are full of unexpected and 
unheard-of subtleties of harmony. We would then seek 
the same refinements in his Polonaises, Mazurkas, 
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Waltzes and Boleros. But this would take us too far 
for the present purpose." 

The second of these epoch-marking geniuses to find 
his own path was Schumann, who while still a boy at 
Heidelberg had written his variations upon the name 
"Abegg" and his "Papillons," a work which struck many 
of the deeper notes which appear throughout his later 
works. This was in the year 1830, and within the next 
four years he had made transcriptions of several of the 
Caprices of Paganini, had written his own Etudes 
Symphoniques and a variety of those beautiful works 
which every student of the piano knows and loves so 
well. The traits of the Schumann treatment of the piano 
were less external in character than those of Chopin, and 
more personal and deeply subjective. Chopin always 
addressed himself to a public, — a poetic public, but 
always a public to whom elements of grace and finish 
were of importance. Even in his lightest works there 
is this feeling for what is sometimes called good form. 
Everything is genteel, tasteful, and rarely or never exces- 
sive and overdone. Schumann, on the other hand, is 
sometimes very sensitive and subtle, but it is like the 
music of one who dreams his music ; he played like one 
who confided in the pianoforte; and, owing in part to 
this quality, his works for nearly a score of years made 
but little headway in the concert room. In fact, a new 
school of playing had to be created. Schumann required 
a deeper and fuller tone, much more use of the damper 
pedal, and what he is after in all his pieces is to get out 
his idea rather than to create a genteel and gracefully 
constructed piece. These qualities, as might naturally 
have been foreseen, have given his works a more lasting 
fame than others have had in which the external ele- 
ment was prominent. 
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The third genius in this trio was Liszt, but he arrived 
at original expression later, his first real works not hav- 
ing been written until between 1835 and 1840. Within 
those five years, however, he tried a vast number of 
experiments and created a new literature for the concert 
room, some of which still holds its place among the most 
effective and pleasing exemplifications of the art of play- 
ing the pianoforte. 

Liszt's more especial part in this compound act of 
opening up a new world of the piano lay primarily in the 
external. He created novel effects of bravoura, sequences 
of diminished sevenths in which the ear had nothing to 
rest upon, so that the effect produced when they were 
played with sufficient strength and speed was one of 
stupor and wonder. Besides this he was also a rhap- 
sodist in tones. His style was so different from that of 
his predecessors that for a long time it was denied by 
the critics that he could compose ; but later it was dis- 
covered that he was an improviser, a rhapsodist who had 
many beautiful thoughts, thoughts so numerous that he 
gave them out one after another without delaying to 
work them up according to the rules of musical con- 
struction. Moreover, he drew upon the entire world of 
music for material to work over into piano pieces, trans- 
cribing about forty of the songs of Schubert, some of 
those of Schumann, hundreds of operatic fantasias, and 
many of the greatest symphonies of Beethoven and later 
writers. Some of these transcriptions still remain in the 
concert repertory of the instrument and are among its 
most highly prized treasures. 

Mendelssohn, who had a great deal of influence at 
the time, began his work earlier than either of these 
three, his beautiful overture to the "Midsummer Night's 
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Dream'' having been written in 1826 and played in public 
in 1828, the year of Schubert's death and the year after 
that of Beethoven. Mendelssohn's most important con- 
tribution to the new movement was in the title "Songs 
Without Words," which, while meaning nothing which 
had not existed for many years in music (since every 
expressive piece of instrumental music is in reality a 
"song" without words), still caught the fancy of the 
world and at a glance placed the ideal of piano music in 
a different light. Besides this Mendelssohn wrote some 
scores of these elegant little fancy pieces (and ever more 
of these "songs") and he also created a type of scherzo 
which was novel with him. Beyond this he hardly went 
in the province of the piano, his conception of the possi- 
bilities of the musical powers of the instrument never 
having risen to those of Chopin and Schumann ; still less 
to that of Liszt, who, standing as the foremost virtuoso 
of the world, was naturally regarded by all alike as above 
the line and not to be taken into account. 

The remarkable circumstance concerning Chopin in 
this connection is that he reached his true style almost 
with his first works, and when he played in Vienna, when 
he was not yet twenty-one years of age, he was astonished 
to hear himself called one of the first virtuosi of the 
world, which he was. Yet a virtuoso whose art did not 
extend to bringing novelties out of the existing literature 
of the instrument, but contented itself with illustrating 
the possibilities of the piano in novel manners and forms 
of his own creation. In this direction he did indeed 
make a certain growth with later years. Particularly 
was the reaction of Liszt and Chopin upon each other of 
considerable influence. When Chopin reached "Paris in 
183 1 he found the young Liszt already established there 
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with a reputation peculiarly his own, although as yet he 
had clone nothing more novel than to play some of the 
music of Czerny and Weber with more brilliancy and 
striking effect than had previously been heard 

Chopin was a year older than Liszt, and much more 
advanced at that time, although Liszt as a player of 
everything excepting Chopin's own works was probably 
more effective and of greater sustained power. Liszt 
immediately took up the works of Chopin and delighted 
to play them. 

Then Paganini came to Paris and both the young 
men were enchanted by the magic of this wizard of the 
■ violin, and Liszt in particular set himself to translate 
some of his Caprices into the accents of the pianoforte. 
Later Liszt set himself to surpass Chopin in some piano- 
studies. Probably the fondness of Liszt for brilliant 
effects such as count for so much in the concert room- 
had also its influence upon Chopin, and tended to urge 
him later to such vigorous creations as the Polonaise in 
A flat, the first Ballade, and the great sonata in B minor 
— a genuine revelation in its way. 

All the best of the Chopin literature was created by 
the end of the year 1840, as also was nearly all that of 
Schumann for the pianoforte and most of Liszt's own 
works for piano. And there is perhaps nowhere else in 
the history of music such a remarkable and glorious out- 
pouring of inspiration and original genius as these three 
masters illustrated during this wonderful period. 

Moreover, these works while prodigiously novel when 
considered as pianoforte compositions, were, if possible,, 
still more remarkable as the expression of "romantic" 
ideals, and in fact still remain in the very corner stones- 
of this great movement in music. Thus the question 
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next arises as to the meaning and significance of what is 
called the "romantic movement," and its points of differ- 
ence from the classical ideals. 



II. 

THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN MUSIC. 

The romantic movement in literature became vigor- 
ous in Germany about the end of the eighteenth century. 
Previously to this the great writers of fiction, drama and" 
poetry, in France and Germany alike, had conceived it 
necessary to work after what were called classical 
models. The sympathies of the reader were to be occu- 
pied with the virtuous hero, punishment was to overtake 
the villain of the story, and nothing was to be made a part 
of the record which was not in itself becoming. In other 
words, the object of this part of imaginative output was 
not to depict human life as it existed or could exist, but 
as for story purposes it might be imagined. A similar 
fettering of the imagination and the powers of observa- 
tion prevailed in that art where it would be most hamper- 
ing, namely, in the art of painting, where the whole life 
of the representation turns upon its truth to the observa- 
tion of the trained eye. In place of representing life as 
they saw it around them, the great painters busied them- 
selves with scenes in which modern princes and ladies of 
high degree were represented as actors in scenes imag- 
ined from classical mythology. Very striking examples- 
of the length to which this pre-occupation of imagina- 
tion was carried by great artists are to be seen in all the- 
great galleries of Europe, perhaps as strikingly as any in 
the Louvre at Paris, in the paintings of the Netherlandish 
artist, Rubens, and the French master, David. 
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This system of rebuilding the modern world and rep- 
resenting modern men and women in togas and the guise 
of Roman citizens or famous beauties of classical mythol- 
ogy was finally overthrown early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when it began to be seen that men and women were 
best painted in the attitudes, occupations, costumes and 
surroundings amid which they actually lived and worked. 
'This constitutes the substance of what is called "real- 
ism," or the intention of art to teach its lessons by the 
aid of interpretations of visible materials, such as every 
observer can verify for himself ; in other words, to paint 
things as they are, and if a story is to be suggested, to 
suggest it by the grouping and actions. The justifica- 
tion of the realistic theory in art is that the imagination is 
able to act onfy upon material furnished from the external 
world through the human senses. Painting has its life 
in color and form, the judgment of which rests in atrained 
observation ; music has its life in sounds which are 
derived from instruments or nature and are com- 
bined first of all according to the laws of acoustics, and 
then after the ideals of trained musical perceptions. 

In literature the romantic movement consisted in find- 
ing in the life of modern men and women relations and 
lessons for«awakening interest and sympathetic admira- 
tion and finally, as a sort of resulting by-product, 
instruction for the ideals of life. Whereas classical liter- 
ature had to do with demigods and heroes and divinities 
only, modern literature has to do with the men and women 
of modern life, who amid their daily avocations perform 
such works of use and beauty as to make their lives 
almost ideal. Moreover, the classical ideal had to do 
with, moments of superhuman power, such as great 
strength, rare beauty, and the like, leaving all the actual 
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course of human life outside the domain of literature. 
The romantic movement, on the contrary, founded its- 
philosophy upon the Latin saying : Nil humanum alienum 
me puto: "I will not regard anything human as foreign 
to me." Having thus for its charter the whole world of 
human activities and relations, past and present, and all 
varieties of human- disposition and potentiality, the- 
domain of art was at once immeasurably broadened and 
possibly ennobled. Under this conception the materials 
for art were continually becoming more abundant, as life 
advanced in complexity and sympathetic entanglements— 
which in general is the practical result of the order of 
progress under which we are living in this world. 

Music, like all the rest of life, has experienced the dis- 
advantage of a wrongly conceived ideal, fti poetry, lit- 
erature and art, as soon as the artist takes for funda- 
mental the idea that beauty and nobility are the normal 
results of human living, he is driven to seek where he- 
can find traces of them ; and if these traces are not 
universally to be observed in all lives, to imagine what 
modifications of condition would be necessary for devel- 
oping this ideal. From this standpoint art becomes not 
only a beautifier of life, but also a lesson. In this sense- 
poets, novelists, and preachers are prophets of God, with 
a message for those who now live. 

Quite naturally the romantic movement came into 
music a little later than into literature, and it was not until 
the second and third decades of the nineteenth century- 
that Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert began to voice in r 
their music more and more the charm of natural feeling, 
contrasting moods and the soul's progress out of strife 
and turbulence into peace, repose and faith. Moreover, 
the progress has been continually broken and interrupted! 
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by efforts to widen and deepen the powers of music for 
representing extreme states of soul. 

The term romantic while implying in its innermost 
meaning the essential worth and art-significance of all 
possible moods of soul, contains also a more external ele- 
ment, which is that of contrast, a love for the sensational, 
inspiring by reason of difficulties overcome — as when a 
powerful iudjyiduality triumphs over obstacles appar- 
ently insurmountable. All this has come into music no 
less than into fiction, poetry and painting. 
, The great impetus towards the romantic in music, 
while originating in opera, came to expression more 
^definitely in the songs of Schubert, who, taking these 
beautiful poems of Goethe, Schiller and Heine when they 
were still wet from the pen of great masters, found ways 
of bringing to musical expression their most extravagant 
and apparently impossible conceptions. Beethoven him- 
self, while not deriving his musical inspiration from 
poetry, still tended in his later years more and more to 
embody in his writing extreme moods. Directly after 
the death of Beethoven and Schubert, the romantic 
movement came to a wonderful flowering in every 
direction, through the works of Weber, Chopin, and 
-Schumann. 



III. 

THE TWO-FOLD DEPENDENCE OF THE COM- 
POSER : EAR FOR TONE AND DIVIN- 
ATION OF FEELING. 

Music was far less able than other arts to stand up 
under a load of tradition and preconceived opinions. The 
painter, sculptor, novelist and poet are surrounded by 
living and working men and women, amid scenes which 
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in their better aspects at least afford a stimulus for the 
artistic sense, which cannot be escaped no matter how 
strong tradition and preconceived attitude of mind may 
be. Therefore these forms of art have progressed and 
insensibly modified themselves, according to impressions 
and images which the artist has not been able to overlook 
in his environment. 

With the musician, however, it is not so easy. While 
nature furnishes to the painter plenty of stimulation for 
his sense of sight and the great types of all possible 
shades of color and intensity of light and shade, she does 
nothing of the sort for the musician. Nature has indeed 
a great minor chord of the ninth, which the sensitive 
ear can hear from the great Niagara, the murmur of the 
forest, and the moan of the ocean ; and a multitude of 
shrill calls, pipings, of birds and insects and the like ; the 
chromatic rise and fall of the wind, and so on. But of 
actual material for music, in the sense of pure and repose- 
ful triads and tones in key — never a single note. From 
the top of nature to the bottom of it, it is always a ques- 
tion of a great minor struggling dominant, and never a 
settling down upon the tonic, from man's first hearing 
with infant ears down to the end of the life of the great 
musician. Art has found means of separating the con- 
stituents of Nature's great minor undertone and of clear- 
ing up and purifying the consonances, resolving the dis- 
sonances, and of so ordering tones in rhythm and tonality 
as to express well-nigh every emotional state which the 
human heart can conceive. 

Just as soon as the artist in tones is left free in every 
direction, or better still is placed under the inspiration of 
a direct necessity for representing something unusual (as 
in opera) he is forced to exercise his imagination of hear- 
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ing and contrive new ways for putting tones together to 
accomplish the expression desired. This is the character 
of tonal art. It is always a question of hearing more 
and more perfectly, of remembering, and of devising tonal 
apparatuses for producing great varieties of expressive 
tone qualities. This in brief is the actual history of 
music, all of these things are continually going on 
throughout the musical world. 

Now the greatness of the great composers rests pre- 
cisely in this, that being strong men, with ideas of their 
own, they had first of all to hear more clearly and per- 
fectly the beauty and responsiveness of the tones of the 
instruments of music they had, and second to set them- 
selves to bring out by means of these instrumentalities, 
novel conceptions still more beautiful and responsive to 
the human heart than those of the past. No great musi- 
cian has invented a single musical instrument or con- 
tributed in any important degree to the perfection of 
instruments already existing. This part of the progress 
has been the work of geniuses with a special ear for tone- 
quality of some particular cast. Stradivarius had this 
kind of genius in violin tone ; Erard, Chickering and 
Steinway for piano; the Hooks, Burne- Jones, Roosevelt, 
and others for the organ ; Saxe for the horn — and so on. 
All that our Bachs, Beethovens, Schumanns and Brahms 
have done is to give us something new to say by means 
of the musical instruments we have had. Occasionally 
their requirements have led to still farther perfecting of 
some instrument, but this has been incidental. 

The addition of a new instrument, or the marked 
improvement of the powers of any important instrument 
already existing, gives art a new impulse and affords a 
new element and potentiality for imaginative expression. 
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The composer, therefore, while never deriving his music 
from the world about him, in the sense of recording 
sounds actually heard from nature, is continually 
dependent upon the stimulation of actual sounds, until 
his powers of musical fantasy have been matured and 
set into full operation. After such time he is alone 
dependent upon his ideals, imagination and sympathies. 
His output will be limited in quality by his perfect or 
imperfect perceptions of tone-possibilities available, his 
constructive ability for awakening and concentrating 
attention by means of a developing musical idea, and the 
depth, liveliness and comprehensiveness of his sympa- 
thetic divination of the instincts of the human heart. 
These are the three qualities which have operated in the 
past and always will operate to give composers lasting 
vogue and authority: Their ear for tone, their structural 
power and their noble human sympathy. The great 
masters of the past have achieved their authority in this 
way; and have retained it by the same influence. 

Before proceeding to estimate the relative place of the 
foremost masters in music, according to the above 
sketched outline of progress, it is desirable to define 
more nearly what is meant by the expression "ear for 
tone," since this fundamental element of musical progress 
contains much more than a mere pleasure in the agree- 
able sound or succession of tones. It includes a lively 
perception of all sorts of tonal relations, whether 'of mel- 
ody, harmony or rhythm or tone-color, and above all a 
feeling not only that such and such a tone or combina- 
tion is agreeable or disagreeable in and of itself, but also 
that it tends to lead in one direction or another — for 
musical purposes either towards or away from a tonic. 
It includes the feeling for the peculiar expression of 
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every tone of the scale, according to its place in key, and 
the harmonies based upon each of these tones 
respectively. Questions of accent, dissonance, and pass- 
ing tones are properly estimated in such a way that a dis- 
sonance in place of interrupting a musical thought serves 
to intensify it. 

Moreover, it includes not alone the relations and 
tendencies of the tones of the diatonic scale, but all the 
chromatic tones of the key, the influence of enharmonic 
changes, — in short every possible effect which can be 
produced by means of tones. 

Naturally so comprehensive an endowment as this 
has not been received by man all at once in its completed 
form ; but has been developed, through a course of 
progress lasting thousands of years. In the early stages 
progress was very slow, owing to the few instruments 
they used, and their unformed habits of observation. It 
took several thousand years before men found the true 
tonic of the musical scale ; and some years more to find 
the chromatics and to understand their influence. And 
even now, when incitation is more abundant than ever 
before, owing to the variety of tone-qualities and the 
abundance of music, musical persons differ extremely in 
their powers of musical feeling ; one enjoys only diatonic 
melody and very simple harmonies ; another is interested 
only when very sweet and chromatic changes are intro- 
duced. 

And even more than the differences in the scope of 
musical endowment are the differences of composers in 
their divination of the relation of tone-qualities to human 
feeling. It is possible to have a very sensitive perception 
of tone, an abundant harmonic equipment and structural 
ability, and yet never touch the deeper notes of human 
feeling. To take a striking illustration of this we might 
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mention the composer, Joachim Raff, a highly gifted 
genius in every part of music except that which relates 
to the deeper notes of the human soul. An oppo- 
site case is found in the composer Brahms, who along 
with extraordinary gifts for melodic, harmonic and 
rhythmic perceptions and very deep feeling for the rela- 
tion of tone to the human soul, neverthless was deficient 
in the clear and imaginative perception of tone-color. 
For this reason many of his piano pieces require a great 
deal of study before a player can overcome their deficien- 
cies as related to the natural powers of the pianoforte; 
and his orchestral music is also of limited color range. 

The light composers on the contrary, such as the 
waltz composers, Johann and Edouard Strauss, the light 
opera composers such as Suppe, excel in rhythmic 
imagination and in bright and taking tone-color. All 
the deeper aspects of life they intentionally, or by reason 
of their own limitations, ignore as if they did not exist. 

Moreover, granted a mastery of tone from the stand- 
points of its quality as tone and its relation to the deeper 
elements of human feeling, a composer has still a great 
deal to learn, in respect to the best manner of developing 
a musical conception in order to produce by means of it 
the impression of beauty and deep feeling. This brings 
into view another line of progress, in which the succes- 
sion of what are called musical forms marks the direc- 
tion of the evolution. This part of the study falls mainly 
within the third year of the course but it is not improper 
to give at this place a suggestion of the course of the 
progress. 

A piece of music is like a story or an essay; or still 
more like a poem, in this, that it has structure. Just as 
one cannot develop a line of thought by saying the same 
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thing over and over again in the same words, so one 
cannot develop a musical impression by repeating a single 
musical idea in the same pitch and chords. It is neces- 
sary to go ahead — but how? This was the question 
which occupied musicians during the years from about 
A. D. uoo down to 1600, and for a century or two after 
that. The strain of effort all through this period was 
to find out how to intensify a musical impression by 
combining other musical ideas with it, either to follow it 
or else to be heard at the same moment with it. The 
final result of this long and tedious course of experiment, 
during which scarcely a single composition was pro- 
duced of so successful a character that we would now 
hear it with toleration, was the musical form called 
Fugue. This was the ruling form for all serious 
moments in a musical work in the days of Bach and 
Haendel. 

Later the sonata form was developed, and this lasted 
through the time of Beethoven, it being practically a 
special form sacred to the memory of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. By this time the usual manners of putting 
musical ideas together according to the scheme of the 
sonata form had lost their freshness and everything 
tended to run into ruts. Then came the romantic move- 
ment with the Fantasy as its typical form, and this has 
continued down to our own day. 

To speak of the Fantasy as underlying all our modern 
music as the type of form is not at all the same thing as 
saying that the modern composer is left free to employ 
any means he likes for affecting his hearers. On the con- 
trary, inasmuch as the production of an impression of 
beauty is the underlying conception of a piece of music 
the composer is compelled to fashion it according to the 
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laws of beauty, which require in music as well as in all 
other forms of art three great qualities — Unity, Symme- 
try and Variety. And the work of the composer is most 
troublesome in the first requirement, the quality of unity. ' 
In what manner to bring in his leading idea in compar- 
ison with his accessory ideas, for the purpose of intensify- 
ing a certain leading impression ; and at what points and 
by what means to relieve the attention by means of con- 
trasts and interesting variety ; and how to do all these 
things and yet maintain symmetry. These are the prac- 
tical questions which have occupied composers and will 
continue to do so as long as music is composed ; nor will 
there ever come a time when everything along these lines 
will have been found out. For there are several elements 
which enter into the combination, such as the increasing 
amount of musical material available (chords previously 
unused, modulations, enharmonic changes, and tone 
colors) ; and more especially the relation of all of these 
to the human consciousness of the day. For in all this 
progress we are to remember that the average hearer of 
music is from one to two generations behind the com- 
poser. The composer is like a prophet who has received 
a direct message from God; in other words, has found 
within his own consciousness a musical message of such 
power and impressiveness that he cannot withhold it. 
Now the more new and original this message is, and 
especially the stronger it is in its influence upon the 
human feelings, the less likely it is to be received at its 
full value when first produced. Hearers are not all 
musical prophets. For this reason almost all great com- 
posers have been preceded by certain John the Baptists, 
who have prepared the way for them. Haydn and Mozart 
did this for Beethoven. Weber and Schubert did this 
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for Schumann and Chopin; and both these for Wagner. 
Brahms, again, while not able to get out from under the 
influences of his own time and heredity, was in some 
respects a reversion towards an older type — as we shall 
see. 

Thus there is no such thing as a gradual and steady 
progress in musical expression; but a progress which is 
strong in one place and weak in another ; and only at 
long intervals does a composer arise who unites in his 
own work everything which has been gained by a genera- 
tion or two of composers preceding him. 



IV. 

BACH AND THE GENERAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Johann Sebastian Bach had the good fortune to enter 
into music at a very opportune time. Between about 
^ uoo A. D. and 1600 A. D. the musical world was devoted 
to contrapuntal and harmonic elaboration. No real 
expression of the musically beautiful took place, except 
by accident and through the composer restricting himself 
to unpretentious means, such as almost might seem to 
have been suggested by the popular singers and players 
who were untaught. Nevertheless, the arts of fugue and 
all sorts of contrapuntal devices had been prepared. 
Reams and whole volumes of vast and monumental 
fugues had been written, under every conceivable handi- 
cap of chorale and tonal condition. This part of the 
musical art had completed itself — but it had not found 
anything in particular to say. Elaboration for the' mere 
sake of elaboration was the watchword of the Nether- 
lands. 
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Opera came into being in the year 1600 and almost 
immediately sprung into general cultivation and appre- 
ciation. Composers multiplied, opera houses were 
opened, new works were given by the score, and for a 
hundred years Italy experimented in the new form and 
passed it along to Germany and France. Now in opera 
a composer is under certain very vital handicaps : He 
must be intelligble, the box office requires it ; he cannot 
be tedious ; he must be expressive, the drama requires it. 
He must be vocal, the singers require this. Sooner or 
later he will be called upon to cover the whole world of 
human expression, for there is no type of soul which may 
not come to representation upon the stage. In the hope 
of adding to his popularity the opera composer approxi- 
mated the popular type of melody, such as untaught 
singers and players gave at the street corners^afid in the 
cafes. For his noble moments he had all the suggestion 
of the newly perfected violin and whatever his imagina- 
• tion might add to this. The extent to which the develop^ 
ment of an intelligent art of human expression by means 
of music had come during this period, is to be seen in the 
works of Allessandro Scarlatti, produced at the close of 
this period; and those of Handel, a little later. 

Thus Bach was born when all the ground had been 
prepared for him. Every possible resource of musical 
elaboration, in senseless profusion and indeterminate 
application ; and all of this popular melody, melo-_ 
dramatic, even theatrical, musical expression; the new 
method of tuning the clavier and harpsichord, in equal 
temperament, which made all the keys of equal sweet- 
ness, in place of restricting the composer to a few of the 
more simple — such as those of C, G, F, and the like. 
This opened up chromatic modulation. 
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The operatic composer's standpoint does not seem to 
have appealed to Bach. He cared little or nothing for 
popular applause ; he never appeared before an audience 
except in the impersonal seclusion of the organ bench, 
whence nothing was expected from him but mastership 
according to his own ideals. He does not seem to have 
been at all sympathetic. While in early life he was capa- 
ble of agreeable companionship with such discreet ama- 
teurs as the young Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Coethen, 
he seems to have lost this faculty later and to have 
become mare and more sufficient unto himself. The 
responsibilities of a rapidly increasing family and his 
incessant creative activities as composer together with his 
position as Cantor, tended to seclude him more and more 
within himself. Hence what Bach wrote was not pri- 
marily meant for tonal beauty, expressive beauty, still 
less for sentimental beauty ; he wrote MUSIC. The 
inherent tendencies towards tonal beauty as such, the 
free crystallization of tonal forms, and the fit elaboration 
of any given musical germ — these appear to have been 
almost the only ideals of this great master. 

Whatever of that which we now call "expression" 
Bach explored, was only along the lines of sacred music, 
in his Passions and Church Cantatas. The human voice 
as such, any instrument as solo performer — all these in 
later life he ignored. Even his great organ composi- 
tions were unpopular in nature, being always an 
exploitation of a musical germ — treated often with won- 
derful mastership, but only for the sake of the idea. 

Naturally among the lesser works of Bach, such as 
in those for clavier, violin, or chamber instruments, we 
find many movements which are truly beautiful and full 
of a musical vitality as fresh now as two centuries ago. 
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The Bach Album, in the Peters edition, contains a vari- 
ety of such pieces. Whether he wrote these with an eye 
to pleasing some friend or merely as the expression of a 
momentary mood, we do not know. At all events there 
they stand ; lovely testimonies to the clearness and 
sagacity of the musical ear of the old Leipsic Cantor, and 
to the fertility and inexhaustibility of his imagination for 
tones. 

Moreover, while Bach did not attempt to bring 
human sympathy to expression in his music, at least to 
any great extent if at all, he did exercise a wonderful 
divination in the harmonic possibilities of music ; to such 
an extent that there are very few chords used by any of 
our most advanced composers which may not be dupli- 
cated somewhere in Bach, where they seem to have turned 
up by accident, as it were, through the concurrence of con- 
trapuntal voices. All such chords Bach resolved accord- 
ing to their inmost nature, wherefore his harmonies are 
not only agreeable at the present day and wonderfully 
rich, but also very stimulating to the deeper musical 
sense, in such a way that to learn to love Bach is to 
"become musical and to prepare the way for everything of 
most value which has happened in music since his time. 

Again, while Bach made very few attempts at rep- 
resenting any human emotions, aside from the usual 
liturgical moments of the church year, he certainly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reproduced his own moods in 
his music. And naturally he did it the most powerfully 
when his musical imagination was in its fullest activity. 
Hence in the great moments of his church cantatas there 
are moments of melody which are of exquisite beauty; 
in his great organ works moments of masterly solidity 
and commanding contrapuntal pomp; and in his more 
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confidential chamber works, many moments when the 
mood is wonderfully distinct and dominating. Look at 
his dances, his fugues, the masterly development of the 
great organ Prelude in B minor ; and .especially the great 
moments in his Passions. Even in his clavier works we 
have some striking illustrations ; notably in the Chromatic- 
Fantasia and Fugue. His bravoura runs are childish ;. 
but his recitatives are exquisitely conceived, even if for 
an instrument so impassive as the clavier. Thus while- 
emotion as such was not the end Bach had in view 
while composing, his own nature was so strong and his 
technique so masterly that his own moods are behind 
and enter into the very substance of almost everything 
that he wrote. And this fact added to his musical mas- 
tership as such, affords an explanation of the singular 
value his music has in preparing for all later music and 
in opening the perceptions to deep things of beauty and 
tonal force. 

Despite the vast number of gavottes and other dance 
forms which Bach wrote, it is a curious fact that scarcely 
anywhere in his work do we find a melody of folks song- 
type. To him a Gavotte was a little tone-poem, which 
you get the most out of when you merely listen to it and' 
enjoy it. And this attitude is characteristic of all his- 
work after we pass the period of his youthful days at 
Weimar, Cothen, etc. In those he did indeed write a 
certain amount of music in concerto form and for solo 
instruments. Very likely much of this more pleasing- 
element in the Bach music may also date from the 
younger time. 

Bach began to compose very early in the seventeen 
hundreds, for which reason it will be near enough to' 
take the century line as marking the beginning of his- 
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creative activity. This gives us to the present two cen- 
turies of progress, which, according to the accepted doc- 
trines of evolution, must have followed what is called' 
"the line of least resistance" and therefore have been 
practically in some one general direction. What was 
this general direction? And what are the great land- 
marks of this long and extremely productive period? 
Such are the questions we now have to consider. 

As already indicated concerning Bach, his work was- 
conceived from a musical standpoint, and not from an 
effort to make himself popular or even pleasing, except 
as a master may be pleasing to those who understand his- 
work when he is at his best. While he wrote a few 
pieces of what we would now call program music, such 
as his little "Capriccio Upon the Going Away of a 
Friend," and in various places showed that the possibility 
of representing something by means of music was a ques- 
tion which at times attracted his attention, the limita- 
tions of his efforts in this direction are shown in the sig- 
nificant fact that when we wish to study Bach in this day, 
two centuries after his own time, we do not do so by 
means of these program pieces (except for showing the- 
fact that Bach was not above such things), but always 
by means of his musical pieces, and preferably by means 
of his greatest and those which required the most mas- 
tership for writing and at the same time illustrated in the 
fullest manner the range of his musical feeling and imag- 
ination. In some of the great Preludes and Fugues for 
Organ, such as the great ones in G minor, A minor, B 
minor, the "St. Anns" and others; the Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue for Clavier; the lighter Preludes and 
Fugues of the first volume of the Well Tempered 7 
Clavier, and the like — these are where we see Bach at 
his best. 
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Even when expressing" himself through a channel 
"where melody and not harmony would seem not only the 
best but the necessary model of expression, as in the 
■sonatas for violin solo, he contrives within the limits 
•of a single violin, without any accompaniment whatever, 
to indicate contrapuntal and even fugal development so 
•successsfully that some of these pieces have now been 
extended, the plain intentions of Bach carried out upon 
the piano, whereas upon the violin it is always impossible 
to carry for any length of time three moving contra- 
puntal voices. Xay ! Bach himself made this kind of 
transcription, as for example, in the Preambule of the 
sixth sonata which he afterwards wrote out for organ 
and placed as the prelude to one of his church Cantatas. 

Bach came at the end of a great period of more than 
four centuries during which counterpoint, canon and 
fugue had been successively developed and applied by 
many generations of composers among whom there were 
a few real geniuses, such as Arcadelt, Palestrina, Lassus, 
•and the like. While these predecessors of Bach occa- 
sionally produced passages of music capable of touching 
the heart, this was never for long at a time ; nearly every- 
thing they wrote requiring for its true comprehension 
a feeling for counterpoint and certain amount of what 
might be called skilled hearing. Bach changed all this. 
And not without reason. Between the last of the great 
contrapuntists, Palestrina, and Bach, intervened the 
century of opera and of work along the line of melodic 
■expression. Therefore when Bach took up his life work 
having behind him several generations of trained contra- 
puntists, he did so like a sort of living encyclopedia of 
the art of music as it had thus far been developed ; having 
not alone a most consummate contrapuntal skill, but also 
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plenty of feeling for melody in its deepest and most, 
expressive aspects. This is the point in Bach which a 
student is liable to overlook, because Bach's melody is- 
after all of contrapuntal derivation, and the simple 
symmetries of the folk song, with the few principal 
chords of the key (tonic, dominant and occasionally sub- 
dominant) never appealed to him as a fit expression for 
a musician. His ear required always either the moving 
contrapuntal voices with the incessantly changing har- 
monies or else a scarcely less melodious succession of 
broken chords, where a melody is plainly to be imag- 
ined. Of the late type good examples are found in the- 
second period of the Chromatic Fantasia (after the open- 
ing runs) and in the first Prelude of the Well Tempered" 
Clavier. To the latter, indeed, Gounod did add a mel- 
ody, and with what ravishing effect all the world knows. 
It is a piece which invariably when decently performed 
occasions exquisite delight and leads to endless demands- 
for repetition. This, then, was the beginning of the 
Bach cult, the entire art of music as it then had been 
found out. The limitations of his powers, according to 
the ideas of the half century later are to be found in his- 
ignoring the actual simple folks song type, which came 
into music mainly through Haydn. The actual influ- 
ence of this limitation upon modern ears will come out 
more plainly in the comparisons which presently are- 
to be made. 



V. 

THE FOLKS SONG AND ITS INFLUENCE. 

Throughout the works of Bach, as we have already- 
seen, polyphony invariably prevailed. When for a 
moment a set melody was in question — as for example a 
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chorale, the accompanying voices are richly figured in 
such a way that they move at different times and with 
individual melodic figures, so that every voice has melo- 
dic interest of its own. In fugue this was necessarily the 
case, each voice being a counterpoint to the main sub- 
ject, and individualized in rhythm and characteristic 
figure. Nowhere in Bach do we find a pure one-voiced 
movement resting upon chords, uninfluenced by contra- 
puntal traditions. To take one among many suitable 
illustrations, the Minuet in D major (Bach Album, 
Peters Ed., Xo. 1870), is primarily a melody resting 
upon chords. But these chords follow each other 
according to contrapuntal feeling and the bass has alto- 
gether a different movement from what the bass to a 
similar melody would have in Haydn, Mozart or Bee- 
thoven. This is rather curious in Bach, considering his 
enterprise to do for himself every style of writing of 
which he could hear that it was being done elsewhere. 
But as yet the folks song influence which the Italians 
had begun to develop in opera had not made its way into 
official instrumental music. 

A folks song, in the sense in which we are now using 
the term, consists of two elements : A song-like melody 
symmetrically returning upon itself in couplets, and har- 
mony which is so simple as to be intuitively apprehensi- 
ble — in other words, the most natural harmony, such as 
an untaught singer might find by instinct. The symme- 
try of the folks song had its origin, no doubt, in the 
dance with its returning figures, also in the meter of 
poetry, to which it conformed. A folks song naturally 
consists of four symmetrical phrases, of which either the 
first two correspond and mutually complete each other, 
-or, more usually, the first phrase and the third exactly 
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repeat each other, while the second partly answers the 
first and the fourth completely answers the third phrase. 

As for chord foundation, the simplest serve — the 
bare tonic, subdominant and dominant. As great a com- 
poser as Schubert was content to develop waltzes in 
which an entire period of eight measures is supported by 
but two chords, the tonic and dominant in different alter- 
nations. Folks song is homophony (one- voiced move- 
ment) carried to its lowest terms; a one-voiced movement 
which the plainest hearer may enjoy without previous 
training. 

In all the works of Bach, so far as the present writer 
has found, there is not one single case of a symmetrically 
returning melody of folks song type. The third phrase 
never repeats the first and rarely conforms to its design ; 
the harmony is always vastly more elaborate than the 
folks song type, even in the simplest possible moments of 
this great master. 

Gluck, who made his first successes in opera during 
the closing years of Bach's life (from 1742 on) shows the 
influence of this type of melody in many of his most pop- 
ular arias. In "Orpheus" in 1762, Gluck has melodies 
which are unmistakably of this type. The best examples 
are the Air of the Blessed Spirits (Peters Gluck Album, 
No. 3) and especially the lovely chorus and Air from- 
Alceste (Peters Album, No. 7). The latter air has been 
handsomely set for pianoforte by Saint-Saens and Rafael 
Joseffy. 

Haydn shows a folks song tendency in many lighter ) 
parts of his pianoforte sonatas, although the sonatas gen-/ 
erally are written from as truly a musical standpoint as 
anything of Bach — but not with the same power. 
Haydn's motive was the pleasing, and one of his resources ] 
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the symmetrical return of attractive moments. This 
kind of thing did not appeal to Bach. A good example 
of the Haydn work in this line is the pretty Minuet in 
the pianoforte sonata in E flat, No. 3, of the Schirmer 
edition. Here the melody nearly returns, the first 
phrase being recalled with modifications by the third, 
and the harmony passes but little beyond the folks song 
limitation. The same spirit meets us in many of his 
pieces. Notably in the Canzonet: "My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair." 

Mozart shows the influence of this type still more 
plainly. Even in the chief subjects of his pianoforte 
sonatas, and in the main movements of them, types of 
this character appear. For instance, take the sonata in 
F major, No. 6 of the Peters edition. The first period 
is of folks song simplicity, but the form is irregular, 
owing to Mozart having introduced an imitation in the 
bass after the third phrase, which delays the close to 
twelve measures in place of the typical eight. The next 
period after this one is a true folks song; as also is the 
second subject, in C major, a few lines later. Nothing 
like this can be found in Bach. Note especially the 
limitations of the harmony. Again, take the melody in 
D major, which follows the first part of the great Fan- 
tasia in C, of Mozart. Here, in one of the most serious 
works of this composer for piano, we find a melody 
which contains only one or two 'chords to a measure, and 
the time is very slew. The expression of the melody is 
gentle and tender, perhaps meant to be deep. Like mel- 
odies can be found everywhere in Mozart. The begin- 
ning of the Adagio of the same sonata in C minor is 
after the same pattern. In short, Mozart made this type 
of melody the pattern for all his serious movements 
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which are generally symmetrical and the harmonies but 
little amplified beyond the folks song limitations. 

It is wonderful what effects Beethoven made with 
melodies of this type. He gave them a depth and a 
seriousness which neither Haydn nor Mozart ever 
attained to. Take, for instance, the Adagio of the sonata 
Pathetique, opus 13. The first eight measures of this 
are almost in the folks tone, yet somehow idealized and 
ennobled for art purposes of an entirely more confidential 
and refined character than any which Haydn or Mozart 
had to express. Another case is the noble Largo of the 
second sonata, opus 2, No. 2. Here the melody rests 
upon perfectly simple harmony, and the harmonies are 
few in a measure, but by means of the seriousness of the 
movement and the rhythm, and the contrapuntal sug- 
gestion of the low bass voice, the movement takes on a 
character curiously deep and expressive of serious, noble 
and grand human feeling. This spirit is a new one in 
music, and we owe it to Beethoven. Bach is often mysti- 
cal, occasionally beautifully so, as in the famous Air in 
G for violin ; but never after the manner of this idea of 
Beethoven. 

The ultimate effect of the introduction of the folks 
song into serious music was first, then, to simplify it and 
afford means for expressing light and cheerful moods 
with a minimum of thought; then later to give simple 
and tender melodies which despite the ease with which 
they can be felt without musical training, nevertheless 
have in them much that is beautiful and even noble. 
Then Beethoven augmented the resources of art in this 
direction by finding ways of making the folks song type 
of melody expressive of deeper feeling and more intense 
mooc l s but he accomplished this augmentation of the 
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power of the folks song by making its harmony more 
varied and appealing than had been done by Haydn or 
Mozart — in other words, reverted again towards the 
Bach type of the thematic mood in music. 

At the end of the Beethoven work, therefore, a com- 
plete circle had been accomplished, and the practical 
results of the Bach cult had again been found indispensa- 
ble whenever important ends were to be served of a 
dramatic and soul-moving type. The full force of the 
Beethoven conclusions at this point are to be seen in the 
last sonatas for piano, where noble and very strong 
moods are brought to expression by means which contain 
everything of value previously accomplished by good 
composers. 

For bringing on the progress above traced, the fol- 
lowing selections may be employed. 

PROGRAM FOR ILLUSTRATING THE FOLKS SONG 

TYPE. 
Bach : Minuet in D Major. 
Haydn : Minuet from Sonata in E Flat. 

Canzonet, "My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair." 
Mozart : Sonata in F, No. 6, Peters Ed. 

Melodies after the opening subject of Fantasia in C. 
Beethoven : Adagio from Sonata Pathetique. 

Larghetto from Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 2. 
Minuet in E Flat. Op. 31, No. 3. 

Contemporaneous with Beethoven, the composer 
Schubert illustrated the power of the idealized folks song 
in myriad ways. Almost all the songs of Schubert have 
melodies of this essential type. The refinement which 
Schubert was able to impart to very simple melody and 
harmony remains one of the wonders of musical 
genius. Sometimes it is by a very slight digression into 
some other key, as in "Hark, Hark, the Lark;" some- 
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times by one or two unexpected chords. Moreover, the 
variety of expression reached through these simple forms 
is also wonderful. The more so when we remember \ 
that in his instrumental compositions Schubert is apt to \ 
be prolix, whereas in his songs he is short and direct. j 

The folks song type thus authorized in music, 
assumed still more importance during the middle of the 
nineteenth century, particularly in the works of Chopin 
and Schumann, although less with the latter. Chopin, in ' 
particular, was a lyric composer almost exclusively, his 
structural ability being very meagre, and his natural 
tendency being to express himself through melody clev- 
erly harmonized. Not only is the purely lyric cantilena 
of the Mozart and Beethoven slow movements almost 
the sole type of his nocturnes, but the same spirit enters 
into his most serious compositions, such as the Ballades, 
the Impromptus, and even the Scherzi, although natur- 
ally less in the latter class of compositions. 

Schumann writes in lyric period forms to a very great 
extent but only occasionally with a flowing melody of 
the Beethoven or Chopin type. Liszt, as already pointed 
out, was a rhapsodist, who was never any one thing long, 
but all sorts of effective things in succession. The last 
of the very great composers, Brahms, wrote but little in 
this type, his reversion to the elaborate harmonization 
of the Bach system, together with everything harmonic 
which had been accomplished meanwhile through the 
inventions and progress of all the great composers inter- 
vening, leaves us with very few purely lyric pieces from 
his pen. The following comparisons, however, illustrate 
the masters in this style. 
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VI. 

OTHER INSTRUCTIVE COMPARISONS. 

CANTILENA TYPES. 

Chopin : Nocturne in G Major. Op. 37, No. 2. 

Nocturne in B Major. Op. 32. 
Schumann: Nocturne in F Major. Op. 24, No. 4. 
Romance in F Sharp. Op. 28, No. 2. 
Liszt: Consolation in E Major. 
Brahms: Slumber Song. Op. 117, No. 1. 

Besides making the cantilena the ground type of what 
he called after John Field, "Nocturnes," Chopin and 
Schumann make great use of it in contrast with the rapid 
finger pieces which Chopin wrote, and the almost equally 
rapid pieces in chords and octaves, which Schumann 
invented. The following are excellent examples : 

Chopin : Fantasia Impromptu in C Sharp Minor. Op. 66. 

Impromptu in A Flat. Op. 29. 
Schumann : Kreisleriana, No. 2. Op. 16. 

Seventh Novellette, in E Major. Op. 21. 

RAPID FINGER WORK IN CHOPIN AND SCHUMANN. 

The influence of Chopin was exerted almost exclu- 
sively through the pianoforte, the manner of playing 
which he materially modified, especially in two 
directions: First, in the invention of rapid finger. work of 
a pearly and fascinating character, of which the fast 
parts of the two Impromptus above are good examples. 
His famous studies for piano, however, are still better. 
Strictly speaking Schumann produced nothing of this 
kind, his influence upon piano playing lying more along 
the effective expression of octaves and chords and the 
development of a sensitive touch together with great 
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musical abandon. The following illustrate this novel 
kind of finger work : 

Chopin: Etudes, No. 5, Op. 10 (Black Keys). 

Op. 10, No. 12, C Minor (Revolutionary). 

Op. 25, No. 2, F Minor (Two Kinds of Triplets). 
Schumann : Traumeswirren, Op. 12, No. 7. 
Liszt : Concert Study in D Flat. 

In case it were desired to compare these composers in 
their more impassioned moments, the following would 
serve to illustrate : 

Chopin : First Ballade, in G Minor. Op. 23. 

Schumann : First Movement of the Fantasia in C. Op. 17. 

Liszt : Waldesrauschen. 

Brahms: Rhapsody in B Minor. Op. 79, No. 1. 

COMPARISON OF POLONAISES. 
Chopin : Polonaise in E Flat, Op. 22. 
Schumann: Polonaise in D Major. Op. 2, No. 11. 
Liszt: Polonaise Heroique, in E Major. 

The comparison of slow movements from Bach to 
Liszt might be made by the following selections : 

Bach : Prelude in B Flat Minor. Clavier. 
Beethoven : Largo from Second Sonata. Op. 2, No. 2. 
Schumann : Romance in F Sharp. Op. 28, No. 2. 
Chopin : Large from Sonata in B Minor. Op. 59. 
Brahms : Rhapsody in G Minor. Op. 79, No. 2. 

Another instructive comparison might be made 
between the manner of writing variations, of Beethoven, 
Schumann and Brahms. 

Beethoven : Theme in A Flat, Sonata, Opus 26. 

Variations in C Minor. 
Schumann : Etudes Symphoniques. Op. 13. 
Brahms : Handel Variations. 

Note. — The order above is chronological, but in playing the 
effect might perhaps be better to play the Brahms variations 
after those of Beethoven and end with those of Schumann. 
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But this is not certain, since much would depend upon how 
well the fugue at the end of the Brahms variations was done. 
This program is practicable for a concert player only. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC PROGRAM, BACH TO BRAHMS. 

Bach : Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 

Beethoven: Sonata in C Minor, Op. III. 

Schumann : March Movement from Fantasia in C. Op. 17. 

(Or) Carnival. Op. 9. 
Chopin : Sonata in B Minor. Op. 58. 

(Or) Polonaise in A Flat. Op. 54. 
Liszt : Concert Study in F Minor. 
Brahms : Variations on a Theme of Haendel. 

Note. — This program is practicable for a very good concert 
player, only. 

The foregoing illustrations are but samples of many 
others equally instructive and all interesting and musical. 
The general conclusion to which' they lead is that since 
Bach music has gained a variety of types of expression, 
some of simple beauty, others of depth and high emo- 
tionality, meanwhile, the manner of playing the piano- 
forte has gained in freedom and power, and the 
attractiveness of the instrument upon its tonal side has 
been strikingly augmented, particularly by Chopin, 
Schumann and Liszt. 

There is also one more point to be remembered : 
Namely, that while it is in the works of the very greatest 
composers that the full significance of the progress is 
illustrated, this by no means amounts to saying that the 
other good composers are unworthy attention and careful 
study. Sometimes it is only after considerable study of 
a group of the smaller composers of a particular epoch 
that we are prepared to give the great representative 
master of that epoch his real rank in art. Schubert and 
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Schumann throw a vast amount of light upon Beethoven. 
And particularly in these later times the composers not 
yet classified among the immortals are important for 
study. 

Thus it is in the piano works of Mr. Godowsky that 
we have suggestions of effects which will most likely 
come into the current practices of art a generation or so 
later. The great Russian, Tschaikovsky, illustrates 
dramatic power in opera and in instrumental music, to a 
degree rarely practiced before his time. In short, musi- 
cal progress, like that in mechanical invention, advances 
not alone through the work of a few great geniuses but 
almost as much through the assistance at this point and 
that of a multitude of lesser workers, who by them- 
selves could not have given the necessary impulse. 



THE AMERICAN COMPOSER IN THIS 
PROGRESS. 

It is to be regretted that as yet we are not able to speak 
of our American composers in the same connection 
as the great geniuses of musical art. This will not 
always be so ; but it takes a long experience before a 
country produces a master along any line. There is a 
heredity into which such a master must be born ; and 
there must be an environment for shaping and coloring 
his youthful years ; a sympathetic environment for appre- 
ciating his early efforts. 

These elements are now in preparation. America is 
growing in musical culture ; we are producing many 
good players and fine music is being played within the 
hearing of all classes of people. Musical education is 
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improving; we have schools as good as the best abroad, 
and teaching which is often more productive and pains- 
taking. Our composers have illustrated almost every 
style of composition, often with talent. We have as fine 
art songs of American production as Europe is pro- 
ducing. Our popular music pervades the world. 
Nevin, Sousa, Herbert are names well known to every 
European band master. 

Creditable efforts are made in the higher depart- 
ments of music ; but as yet, apparently, no masterwork. 
Later it will come. Even now our condition is not 
inferior to that of England, where musical cultivation 
has been of longer and more persistent growth. Yet 
England has still to produce one single composer of a 
high class. 

Sooner or later, perhaps very soon, some composer 
will arise whose compositions will of their own attract- 
iveness take possession of American ears, and the com- 
poser be assigned a high position as of right. When 
this takes place it will be through the good fortune of 
such a composer in so voicing American moods, American 
ideals and energy that his accents appeal to the American 
public without any effort towards cultivating a taste for 
his works or undue lauding the composer. His music 
will make its own way. Conductors will play it because 
it means something ; because it is a new voice in the world 
concert. This is what we have a right to expect. 



